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Six Speed Requisites. 

By Anna M. Laise, 
1333 "th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

y'""'^ HORTH AND is used to save time. 

^^L To write rapidly one must be 
^S^ thoroughly familiar with the prin- 
^^— ^ ciples involved in the text-book 
he has adopted. The system 
must be brief, else one had better use the 
old long-hand with which he has been fam- 
iliar from childhood. It must also admit of 
certain contractions known as word-signs or 
logograms, which reduce the size of the out- 
line to its minimum, retaining only enough 
of its elements to suggest the word. But 
these abbreviated signs are few compared 
with the variety of words a stenographer is 
called upon to write. The vocabulary of 
even the highly cultured is necessarily 
limited to the occupations or professions in 
which they are engaged. Thus it is that 
amanuenses lose speed on general matter. 
But the all-round stenographer, who takes 
a lecture on a scientific subject one day, ex- 
pert testimony the next, and reports the 
proceedings of a convention the next, must 
be able to write new words without hesita- 
tion. To do this it has been necessary for 
him to labor long and earnestly. Speed in 
shorthand is the fruit of patient, earnest ef- 
fort, sown in hope, pruned by mistakes, 
watered sometintes by tears, nourished by 
the midnight oil, and after a long period of 
sickly growth, it is harvested and we enjoy 
the reward of our labors. 

The following speed requisites have been 
deduced as perhaps more essential than 
others which might be enumerated : First, 
ability to outline quickly; second, daily 
practice; third, thorough familiarity with 
word-signs ; fourth, good material and com- 
fortable position ; fifth, correct phrasing ; 
sixth, ability to retain. 



ABILITY TO OUTLINE QUICKLY. 

Ability to outline quickly presupposes a 
perfect knowledge of the principles of what- 
ever system may have been studied. The 
word '* perfect" is used advisedly. If one 
has a faint recollection that there is a better 
way of outlining a word than that which first 
comes to the mind the hand will hesitate and 
time be lost. It is much easier to go ahead 
when we know we are right than it is to 
stumble along blindly. For this reason the 
pupil should stick to the text-book until he 
can write legibly every word in it at the rate 
of one hundred a minute. This may seem 
like a waste of time. Try it. If your book 
is on a back shelf in a dark closet, get it out. 
Use it. The author knew more than you do 
even if you should have attained a five-dol- 
lars-a-week speed of seventy-five badly writ- 
ten illegible words per minute. 

Rapid outlming requires the bringing into 
use of all expedients. It means the use of a 
hook when a hook should be used, of a 
stem when a stem is necessary, and of the 
*' iss '* circle instead of an ** ess '* stroke in 
the centre of words. The '* halving** prin- 
ciple — which is the first introduction a pupil 
has to short shorthand— must not be forgot- 
ten or skimmed over. It is right to learn 
that half length strokes add the sound of 
**t** or *'d," but that knowledge is useless 
if for the word "kit** you carelessly write 
the two characters ** k ** and " t,** thus mak- 
ing your pen travel four times as far as in 
the correct outline *'kt.** 

Many pupils make the mistake of practic- 
ing shorthand by simply looking at the writ» 
ten words without hearing their sound. If 
it is inconvenient to have as much dictation 
as you like, dictate to yourself ; never write 
a word in shorthand without hearing it. 
When dictating to yourself make the hand 
move with the tongue. Do not drawl the 
words, speak them. 



Most incorrect outlines may be attributed 
to mishearing. In word forming one usually 
writes precisely what is heard. Thus in 
*'pony,'* "p** and "n" are distinctly ut- 
tered and the outline ''p-n " should be writ- 
ten. In "pin'' the sound is a combination 
of "p" and '*n" and all that is necessary 
is the single character ** pn." Double con- 
sonants should be pronounced pel, bel, thel, 
per, ber, zhr, mer, etc. Triples should be 
treated the same say. In other words a 
stem usually represents a syllable regardless 
of its hooks, whether initial, final, or a com- 
bination of both. 

Perhaps the greatest trouble is exper- 
ienced when the writer tries to form words 
in which the elements of a number of conso- 
nants are properly indicated by one stroke 
of the pen. The word ** sprints," which is 
familiar to bicyclists and lovers of the foot- 
race, will serve to illustrate that while short- 
hand is brief, one must know exactly how 
to write it if he wishes to become speedy. 
In this word there is but a single syllable ut- 
tered and the Pitman system admits of a 
series of contractions which not only shows 
«very consonant accurately but the vowel as 
well. Now unless the ear is trained to hear 
syllables one may often be familiar with the 
principles and yet fail to give the proper 
outlines. 

Do not be afraid of long words, they may 
be the easiest to write. A good general 
rule to work upon is that there are as many 
strokes as syllables in a word- form. A few 
exceptions may be noted, found mostly in 
original stroke words such as "engage/' 
* 'package," and others. 

The overworked teacher whose eyes need 
rest will find a drill in syllable writing an ex- 
cellent supplement to the regular dictation. 
Select a miscellaneous list of words, pro- 
nounce them slowly and call upon the mem- 
bers of the class to give the oral forms. 
Such outline building of certain classes of 
objects, such as vehicles, musical instru- 
ments, scientific terms, titles of books, 
games, etc., stimulates the ear to accurate 
hearing and the fingers to rapidity of mo- 
tion. In this way backward pupils have a 
chance to write all the words and the more 
advanced should be encouraged to repeat 
the outline as many times as possible before 
the next word is given. 



Language is but a succession of words- 
If the stenographer can write accurately 
lists of words relating to various subjects no 
trouble will be experienced in making them 
rapidly and legibly when they are arranged 
in sentences. 



A Long-Distance Typewriter. 

HE newly invented telescriptor, 
^ ^ or long-distance typewriter, by 

^Vv^ which an operator at New York 
may typewrite manuscript in Bos. 
ton, has already been alluded to 
in these columns. We now give a descrip- 
tion translated from an article contributed 
to La Nature (Paris, October 30) by M. J. 
Laffargue. Says this writer: 

" For a long time we have been looking 
for a simple and rapid apparatus for writing 
at a distance. Numerous trials have been 
made, and we have already described in 
these columns the printing-telegraph used 
by the Havas agency. 

'* M. Hoffmann has now invented a very 
simple piece of apparatus to which he gives 
the name of ' telescriptor,' and which, using 
a typewriter-keyboard, enables us to write 
at a distance. This apparatus, a description 
of which follows, has recently been con- 
structed by the Soci^t^ Industrielle des Tel- 
ephones. 

"The telescriptor is composed in princi- 
ple of a typewriter furnished with electric 
contacts under each key, so that instantane- 
ous currents can be sent into a line when 
each is depressed. These currents actuate 
a polarized electromagnet which controls 
the escapement of a clockwork arrangement. 
On the axis of this clockwork are a brush 
that sweeps over a fixed current- distributor 
with 28 contacts, and a type- wheel. The 
latter is a disk on whose circumference are 
engraved in relief the letters of the alpha- 
bet, the dibits, and various signs. It has, in 
all, 56 divisions, of which 4 are for letter- 
spaces and 4 for figure-spaces. A little pa- 
per band, for receiving the impression, 
passes in front of the type-wheel on a mova- 
ble drum, which is placed at the end of an 
oscillating lever under control of a special 
electromagnet. 

** We can not do more here than give the 
general principle of the machine and indi- 
cate its applications. The telescriptor can, 
in the first place, act like a simple typewri- 
ter. Suppose two subscribers who have each 
a telescriptor. The calling- operator first 
presses down the two levers at the left above 
the keyboard; the other operator presses 
down only the first of the two levers. The 
two machines begin to work at once by the 
aid of the intermittent currents sent over the 
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lines, and the clock movements start. The 
operator touches the keys exactly as if he 
were writing on a typewriter, and, at the 
same time, a series ot letters forming words 
are impressed on the strips of paper that 
ninroll both under his own eyes and under 
those of the receiver of the message. In the 
telescriptor, the same letter can not be 
printed over itself; a single letter is printed 
at each impression. Besides, the strip ad- 
vances by a constant and regular amount 
every time that a letter is printed. The let- 
ters thus can not be spaced too widely, nor 
can tney crowd upon one another. 

* ' The change of the receiving typewriter 
into a transmitter is very easily accom- 
plished; all that is necessary is to give a spe- 
cial signal at the end of the communica- 
tion. The first operator raises his second 
lever while the other depresses his, and thus 
the transmitting instrument becomes a re- 
ceiver, and the receiver a transmitter. 

*'The device can then be worked like a 
simple telegraph: if it is left as a receiver, 
we shall find, on returning from an absence, 
the different messages that have been sent 
pnnted on the strip. It should be added that 
the machine can write about 120 letters a 
minute. The telescriptor can also be com- 
bined with the telephone: the same wire can 
serve for both, and may be used for either 
telephone or telescriptor by means of a sim- 
ple switch. 

''The telescriptor seems fitted to render 
great service to industry, because it leaves 
a printed record of communications. The 
telephone is very useful and renders innu- 
merable services; but if, for example, it is 
necessary to send an order involving pre- 
cise and exact measurements, or if correc- 
tions are to be sent to the printers — and a 
whole series of similar cases may be cited — 
the telephone may be the cause of errors. 
The telescriptor gives exact indications in 
typewritten manuscripts, for they are con- 
trolled by the very person who gives them. 
The phonograph has also been utilized to 
give orders and dictate letters, but its ad- 
vantages are not to be compared with those 
of the tt\escr\pioT.**—'Trans/aUd /or The 
Literary Digest. 



The Value of Mr. Demerit's Work. 
Editor Stenographer: 

HE STENOGRAPHER appears 
to have a large staff of contribu- 
tors who write entertainingly, 
and I am sure its readers find as 
much pleasure as I do myself in 
analyzing the various articles, particularly 
those relating to the matter of speed. Mr. 
Dement*s wonderful performance has re- 
ceived wide publicity, as it deserved, for an 
average of over six words per second is a 




tremendous effort, and shows that his brain- 
pan, not to speak of his pen hand, is in first- 
class working condition. The majority of 
stenographers, I am afraid, regard the rec- 
ord he has made merely as a wonderful 
performance, whereas those who have prac- 
Mced for speed look further and marvel at 
the perseverance of the man; the hours of 
daily practice and the study he has devoted 
to the art. 

Mr. Dement has discovered the secret of 
fast writing, as our great musicians discov- 
ered the secret of solo playing. It lies in 
one word, Practice; incessant practice. But 
there are two ways of practicing, the right 
and the wrong, and, although simple as it 
may seem, every one does not learn the 
latter way. Mills, the great political econo- 
mist, said he was no brighter as a child than 
other boys, but he had a father who trained 
him early in the right way, and not only told 
him what a flower, for instance, was, but 
took him into the garden and explained its 
component parts by practical illustration. 
Shorthand is made up of a number of hooks 
and curves and straight lines, and this is as 
far as some stenographers get, but to others 
it is an art, and, as such, is to be analyzed 
and studied and thoroughly comprehended. 
As everything in nature has its object and 
subserves some end, so in shorthand, and 
the person who studies it with his feet and 
the one who uses his head in comprehend- 
ing it are as far apart as the street fiddler 
and a Pagan inni. 

Mr. Dement has not only shown the 
world that he has attained a speed steno- 
graphically much greater than most men, 
but he has demonstrated the fact that the 
art is capable of recording the utterances of 
the most rapid speaker; in other words that 
the vocal mechanism of man cannot utter 
words understandingly so rapidly that they 
cannot be reproduced by a Dement. What 
does this mean ? It does not mean that a 
stenographer has endeavored to secure 
praise for a wonderful performance, simply 
as a mechanical effort, but that he has dem- 
onstrated the flexibility of the art and shown 
to students that the way is open for them if 
they choose to practice as Mr. Dement has 
practiced; that he has blazed the way 
through the forest of doubts and uncertain- 
ties, and given them a glimpse of the fleld 
beyond where they may gambol with the 
fastest speaker in the world to-day. 
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In this view of the matter, I am pleased 
to credit Mr. Dement with his feat, and con- 
Eraiulate the students of stenography on the 
"Excelsior" who has climbed so pluckily 
and so far that his flag is planted on an emi- 
nence where it can be seen, and serves to 
encourage his fellow men to follow where 
be has led. 

Wm. E. Tribit. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers' 

Association. 

(SlY GATHERING of the representative 

bL teachers of the Eastern States was 
■/'Ity^.held at the rooms of the Morse's 
Business College, Hartford, Connecticut, on 



MORSE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE 

November 37th, for the purpose of organize 
ing a teachers' association. Dr. H. M. 
Rowe, of Baltimore, was called to the 
Chair, and W.J. Kinsley (of New York], and 
Chas. T. Platl (of Hartford), acted as Sec- 
retaries. Addresses of welcome were made 
by E. H. Morse, in behalf of the college, 
and by Alderman Mahl, in behalf of the 
City. 

The roll call showed an attendance of 
fifty-two, and letters were exhibited from 
about forty others who expressed their sym- 
pathy with the movement, regrelled Iheir 
inability to be present, and promised their 
future co-operation and support. Chairman 
Rowe hit the nail on the head when he 
remarked, "This is the healthiest >'oung 



er had anything to do with." 
The following was the program: "Ad- 
vantages of Association," by W.J. Kinsley, 
of Tinman's Arl Journal, of New York, 
" How much time of a ten months' course 
should be given to text-book work ? " S. S. 
Packard, New York. "Typewriting by 
Touch," Bates Torrey, Boston. "Individ- 
uality in Handwriting," D. T, Ames, of 
Penman' s Arl Joumai, New York. "How 
to induce students to study," W. J, Amos, 
Stamford, Conn. " How to teach vowels in 
shorthand," B. J. Griffin, Springfield, Mass. 
" Business writing," L.J. Eggleston, Rut- 
land, Vt. 

The program proved very entertaining and 
instructive, and it was the general regret 
that it was confined lo one day. Mr. Pack- 
ard was prevented by illness from being 
present, much to the regret of the associa- 

Permanent organization was effected by 
the election of the following officers : Pres- 
ident, W. J. Amos, Stamford, Conn. Vice- 
Pre^dents, L. J. Eggleston, Rutland, Vt. 
N. P. Heffley. Brooklyn. N. Y. Miss Ella 
Olmsted, Hartford, Conn. Secretary, E. H. 
Morse. Hartford, Conn. Assistant Secre- 
tary, D. Fulmer, Fitchburg, Mass. Treas- 
urer, C. T. A. Becker, Worcester, Mass. 

The name of " Eastern Commercial 
Teachers' Association " was adopted. The 
next meeting will be held about April ist, 
1898, at the rooms of the Child's Business 
College, Springfield, Mass. It was the gen- 
eral opinion ihat luture sessions should 
cover two or three days instead of only one. 

The following committees were appoint- 
ed ; On Constitution and By-laws — M. F. 
Palmer, Springfield, Mass., Geo. P. Lord, 
Salem, Mass., A. R. Kip, Hartford, Conn. 
Executive Committee — E. E. Childs, Spring- 
field, Mass., Bates Torrey, Boston, Mass. 
The two appointees to select a third mem- 
ber. 

AsMr. D. T. Ames (New York) intends 
shortly to move to California to reside, 
which will prevent him from taking active 
part in the affairs of the association, his 
name was placed on the honorary list. Mr. 
Ames reciprocated this courtesy by inviting 
the members to visit his ranch in the Golden 
State and partake of his hospitalities. 

On motion the thanks of the association 
were tendered to Messrs. Kinsley, Morse 
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and Amos for iheir eflbcts in conceiving and 
furtheriDg the organization o( the body. 

Dues were fixed ai |[.oo per annum, to 
be paid in semi-annual instalments.* The 
first payment was collected by the Treas- 
urer. Adjourned. 



MR. E. H. MORSE 

The following commercial teachers com- 
pose the list of Charter members ot ihe 
Eastern Commercial Teachers' Association : 

Charles. T. Piatt. (Hartford Business 
College), Hartford. Conn. W. E. Drake 
(Drake's Business College), Jersey City, N. 
J. T. T. Wilson (Brockton Bus. Universiiyl, 
Brockton, Mass. D. T. Ames. 202 Broad- 
way, New York City. W. J. Kinsley (Pen- 
man's An Journal), aoi Broadway, N. Y. 
Geo. P. Lord (Salem Com'l School), Salem, 
Mass. Mrs. Geo. P. Lord (Salem Com'l 
School), Salem. Mass. 1. E. Dwyer (Brock- 
ton Business Univer»ily), Brockton, Mass. 
H. B. Cole (Shaw Bus. Colleges), Augusta. 
Me. J. B. Mack (National Penman Col- 
lege), Concord, N. H. W. J. Amos (Mer- 
ill's College), Stamford, Conn L. J. Par- 
sons, Saybrook, Conn. C. E. Chase (High 
School), Bridgeport, Conn. C. C. Dextt-r 
(Lynn Bus. College). Lynn, Mass. Miss E. 

E. Porter (Hartford Bus. College), Harlfotd, 
Conn. J. D. Houston (High School), New 
Haven, Conn. A. Tjarnell (Y. M. C. A. 
Com'l CollcRe), Holyoke, Mass. E. C. A. 
Becker (Becker's College). Worcester. Mass. 

F. H. Reed (Bus. Institute). New York Ciiy. 
)os. Pickett, (N. H. Com'l College). North 
Hampton, Mass. L. J. Eggleston (Rutland 



Com'l Insliluie), Rutland, Vt. J. L. Hay- 
ward (N. H. Com'l College), North Hamp- 
ton, Mass. E. H. Morse (Hartford Bus- 
iness Col ), Harllord, Conn. B. J. Griffin, 
Springfield, Mass. Mrs, B. J. Griffin, Spring- 
field, Mass. E. E. Childs, Springfield, 
Mass. Mrs. E. E. Childs, Springfield, Mass. 
H. W. Ellsworth. 137 Duane St., New Yoik 
City. T. W. Hannum, 301 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn. W. Haywood, Albert May, 
R. E. May, Miss J. H. Gibson. 31 Crown 
Street, Meriden. Conn. Fred. ]. Hillman 
(Childs' Bus. College), Sprfngtield, Mass. 
F. Arthur Spencer (Spenctr & Peaslee Bus. 
Col.), Salem, Mass. W. K. Cook (Hartford 
Bus. College), Hartford, Conn. Wm. F. 
Gibson (Wesleyan Academy). Wilbraham, 
Mass. D, Fulmer (Bus. Col.), Fitchburg, 
Mass. M. F. Palmer (Bay Path Institute). 
Springfield. Mass. Bales Torrey (Comer's 
Com'l Co!.], Boston, Mass. E. A. Cooper 
(BavPath Institute), Springfield, Mass. J. 
E. King (care Williams & Rodgers). Roch.. 
NY. George A. Booth (Prep. aCowe In- 
stitute), New Haven. Conn. N. P. Heffley 
(Hefflev School), iioRyersonSt., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. H. W. Pelton (Lynn Bus. College), 
Lynn, Mass. F. F. Dutlon (Fitchburg Bus. 
College). Fitchburg, Mass. A. R. Kip, Mrs. 
A. R. Kip (Hartlord Bus. College), Hart- 
ford, Conn. A. H. Barbour, Mrs. A. H. 
Barbour (Barbour Bus. College). St. Johns- 
bury, VI. C. H. Childs (Childs' Bus. Col.), 
Holyoke. Mass. H. M. Rowe (Sadler's 
Business College), Baltimore, Md. 

Since the above list was taken, letters 
have been received from about forty other 
teachers who have expressed iheir appre- 
ciation of the movement and desire to be- 
come members. 



Miss Edith CoUyns. 

By W. H. Jones. 

®NE OF the most successful women 
typists in England is Miss Edith 
Collyns, daughter of the late Rev. 
C. H. Collyns, M. A., formerly 
Head Master of Wirks worth 
Grammar School. Miss Collyns, who was 
born in Bath in 1866. showed, as a girl, 
special aptitude for arithmetic and drawing 
and facility in English composition. 

In 1S87 she began her career as a typist in 
the office of Messrs. Snell & Son, Shorthand 
Writers. Manchester, where typewriting was 
then in its infancy, there being only two 
offices in the city in which it was taught. 

After six month's tuition, Miss Collyns 
was engaged by Messrs. Snell as typist and 
book-keeper, and soon became conversant 
with almost every description o( legal copy- 
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ing, as well as typing from shorthand notes 
of cases before the Manchester Law Courts- 

In 18S9 she was appointed one of the 
teachers of typewriling at the Central School 
where Commercial Evening Classes were 
then being inaugurated by the Manchester 
School Board, under the Headmastership 
of Mr. Nixon. 

In the Summer of 1893 the strain of com- 
bined day and evening work obliged Miss 



During this lime Miss Colly ns competed 
successfully for several prizes offered by 
various magazines for artistic designs ex- 
ecuted on the typewriter, and read several 
papers on various subjects at the Central 
Commercial Shorthand Writers' Associa- 
tion. Thus we find in the Manehesler Oly 
News, for October 31st, 1891, a report ofa 
paper by Miss Collyns. on " The History 
and Merits of Typewriting," and in the 
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Collyns to resign her appointment at Messrs. 
Snell's, and from this time she has devoted 
herself exclusively to leaching, laking priv- 
ate pupils in addition to having become 
Head Teacher of typewriting at the Central 
School, where the number of pupils on the 
register for typewriting alone averaged no 
during the Session, a contrast to the small 
number, two or three in each, taught in two 
offices, only five years before. 



Evening Student, for December, 189a, one 
on " Waifs and Strays," and a still later one 
on " Kindness to Animals." In the Even- 
ing Student, for December, 1891, there is 
also a facsimile of one of the artistic de- 
signs for which Miss Collyna obtained a 
prize. The paper on "Waifs and Strays" 
led to the formation of a Waifs and Strays 
Society in connection with the Central Com- 
m^rcial Shorthand Writers' Association of 



which Miss Collyns was elected Honorary 
Secretary, and which has, for the last five 
years, g^iven two treats annually — the one in 
the Summer consisting of a trip into the 
country for 200 or 300 poor children, and the 
one in the Winter of a Christmas treat to 
about 500 children. A tea and entertain- 
ment are provided as well as a toy for each 
child, the girls receiving beautifully dressed 
dolls, given by teachers and pupils of the 
Central School. 

In June, 1895, Miss Collyns published an 
elementary book on typewriting entitled, 
The Typists* Manual^ as she felt that a 
thoroughly practical commercial text-book 
on typewriting would be a great assistance 
to teacher £^nd pupil alike. The book met 
with a very favourable reception. It is, in 
X\\^viQx6.%oi\)^^ Manchester Guardian, "a 
practical and well arranged text-book for 
commercial students," containing what are 
described in the Educational News, as 
** clear, concise and well-arranged lessons 
(i) on the mechanism and manipulation ol 
the typewriter, and (2) on the business 
forms of such commercial work as comes 
within the ordinary routine work of the 
commercial typist." We see by the Ap- 
pendix of this book that for four successive 
years (1892-5) the prize of a Remington type- 
writer, given annually by Messrs. Wyckofif, 
Seamans & Benedict, was won by pupils of 
Miss Collyns, and by the Annual Reports of 
the Lancashire & Cheshire Institutes Exam* 
inations that her pupils did well at these 
examinations, although the results for 1896 
were still better, many of the students being 
classed '*with distinction," a fact she at- 
tributes to the use of the Typists^ Manual^ 
which is specially intended to prepare stu- 
dents for examinations. 

This Manual was followed in October, 

1896, by the Typists* Advanced Manual, 

which is perhaps best described by quoting 

a few of the reviews. 

The Sheffield Independent says: *'The 
book indeed is a revelation as to the variety 
of work that can be done by the typewriter. 
It not only includes straightforward copy- 
ing, but the setting out of prospectuses, ad- 
vertisements, specifications, programmes, 
dramatic work, verses, diaries, menus, and 
examination papers. * ♦ * Miss Collyns 
has achieved the rare success of completely 
supplying all needs of the typist student." 

The Educational News calls the book "a 

most satisfactory sequel to the former work 



of the ingenious, intelligent and clever 

teacher of typewriting at the Central School, 

Manchester," and the Guardian expresses 

the same opinion, adding that the writer is 

an adept at the art of imparting instruction. 

The Phonetic Journal indicates the scope of 

the work in the following carefully written 

criticism : 

'*The author of this work is Miss Edith 
Collyns, Head Teacher of Typewriting to 
the Manchester School Board, whose pre- 
vious book, *The Typists' Manual,* was 
favourably noticed in these pages a year ago. 
* * * The present 'Advanced Manual * is 
admirably adapted for the use of advanced 
students m commercial schools, continua- 
tion schools and evening classes, and for 
this purpose is divided into two parts of 
thirteen lessons each, which will give about 
the amount of matter required for home 
study and practice in class. But the work 
is extremely well suited for the require- 
ments of all kinds of students, and for use in 
connection with every description of type- 
writer, while the special attention paid to 
examination work renders it of much value 
to all who are preparing for the Society of 
Arts, the Typists' Union and other examina- 
tions. * * * Each lesson consists, as a 
rule, of a page of general hints, which the 
student can master at home, or any conveii- 
ient time when the machine is not available. 
Following this is a fac-simile typewritten 
document to be typed, and next counted 
passages, designed as speed and accuracy 
tests. In order to indicate the scope of the 
work, it may be stated that the specimens 
include, among others, a prospectus, an 
advertisement, specification .s, authors' MS.- 
tabular work, a financial statement, a cont 
veyance, an abstract of title, transcrip 
of evidence, programme, dramatic work, 
menu, etc. Attention is paid to duplicating 
processes and letterpress copying, about 
which practical guidance is furnished. An 
especially valuable feature of the work is 
the employment as exercises of the papers 
set at the Society of Arts typewritingr exam- 
inations, in the form of authors' MSS. of 
different degrees of difficulty, and tabular 
and legal matter. ♦ * * * The Typists' Ad- 
vanced Manual,' from its thoroughly prac- 
tical character, the judicious selection and 
great variety of work presented in the ex- 
ercises, and the admirable style in which the 
volume is produced, is deserving of high 
commendation." 

Miss Collyns' publisher is Mr. John Hey- 
wood, Manchester. 

For the last year Miss Collyns has been 
compelled, though unwillingly, to take a 
well-earned rest, but she is now ready to re- 
sume her professional work, though for a 
time she will devote herself to day, in pre- 
ference to evening, classes. 
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touch typewriting and its keyboard. 



fN THE holiday number of this mag- 
azine a year ago friend Hetnperley 
was indulgent enough to grant space 
for the presentation of a proposed 
keyboard for typewriters, and tlie 
same was set forth with some flourish. 
Doubtless many readers glanced over the 
exhibit casually, and then dismissed it from 
mind a good deal as a newspaper friend of 
mine did. He said thai at the time he saw 
a possibility of there being a little in it, 
but it was rather a presumptuous idea and he 
thought I would probably come to my senses 
if left alone. 



Well, my dear 
reader, I ha\' 
myself been 1. 1 
alone, but i 
have not »■ 
coidedthesani 
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have had the completed machine about a 
month, and perhaps it may make material 
for a short article to relate my experience in 
extracting language and easy typewriting 
from the new device. 

To a man who has been seventeen years 
banging away on the old order of things it 
must naturally produce some kind of a sen- 
sation to be given an opportunity to type- 
write on something better, for assuredly this 
Touch keyboard is better. And this I am 
going to prove. 

In Ihe first place note the picture of the 
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mbodying the Torrey Touch Keyboard. 



Doesn't the 

I keyboard look 

better, and then 

lurn lo Ihe dia- 

I gram of letter 

arrangement 

and see if the 

footings of fig- 

do not also 

demonstrate an 

improvement. 

The features of this new departure may 
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A compact keyboard that eminently fits 
the hand and the best technical action of 
the fingers encouraged. 

Both thumbs given a definite duty. 

The labor of the hands equalized, and a 
better alternation secured. 

Four keys for four fingers, something like 
a musical instrument. 

An arched form of key setting to insure 
quick and accurate location of the letters. 

An order of letters giving the most work 
to the strong fingers, and to the others a 
relative share. Common words and fre- 
quent syllables in easy position. 

Anchoracre by the thumbs to still further 
insure hand position, which is the founda- 
tion of good typewriting. 

A blank keyboard preferably (though it 
is not imperative), because there is absol- 
utely no need of looking on the manual. 

The vowels, liquids and coalescents in 
better position for easy attack, and for 
memorization. The miscellaneous char- 
acters in suggestive association with adjacent 
material. 

The all-finger style of writing actually 
compelled by reason of the scientific key and 
letter arrangement and its obvious anatom- 
ical advantages. 

From the foregoing you will see that it is 
a stupenduous reform in every way ; and 
now let me tell you how I know : 

At first trial the new keyboard of course 
seemed strange, although I knew what to 
expect, and had practiced mentally upon 
the order of letters as I had it on paper. 
Some of the words that on the old key- 
board had been executed with ease, and 
apparently without volition, proved to be 
the hardest for me to manage on the new. 
A psychologist would say that the very rea- 
son they did prove troublesome on the new 
was the fact that their operation had become 
almost automatic on the old. But my vex- 
ation at this gave place to gratification when 
I found how many of the common words 
'were found with extraordinary ease. This 
was not wholly a surprise ; only a matter of 
personal satisfaction, because of the success 
of my earnest seeking in this direction. 

Of the words that occur the oftenest in 
the list of 50.000 presented by Mr. T. A. 
Reed, only a few like churchy before^ claims, 
believe, justice, occupies, subject, always, etc., 
proved difficult at first writin$>:, and after a 
little acquaintance most of their difficulty 
vanished into thin air. 

On the other hand the following proved 
to be absolutely easy : 

However, whom, world, word, work, gen- 
eral, kindly, address, thought, interest, dur- 
ing, here, order, ^natter, rather, between, 
ever, however, come, manner, reason, 
enough, indeed, affect, medical, kind, love, 
near, usual, zvent, wish, good, have, send, 
tell, think, thing, truth, time, use, allow, 
this, over, shall, we, again, then, away, 
from, are, after, we are, without, another, 
who, quote, water, street, everything, there, 
not, within, whether, see, zvhere, when, 



what, once, fully, great, white, how, much, 
least, pair, knew, testator, lady, money, en- 
titled, letter, literary—^W ot which occur 
anywhere from 12 to 400 or 500 times in the 
list aboye mentioned. 

Then I took up those words which are 
very difficult for beginners to finger grace- 
fully on the ordinary keyboard — words like : 

Reserve, azure, aquatic, hybrid, kill, tech- 
nical, looking, • monopoly, • kind, zealous, 
nymph, minimum, human, grew, answer, 
swap, perceive, sway, excerpt, Nyanza, jun- 
ket, omniscient, minimize, sweet, hominy, 
sword, oligarchy, polo, etc., and found that 
on the new keyboard they were no different 
from any words, simply because on the new 
there are no exceptions to regular pro- 
cedure. 

Then I turned to the new keyboard to 
see what words would be written by one 
hand only. Not that this was anything 
against the new order, because no arrang- 
ment could be devised that did not have 
something of the kind. At the same time I 
was curious to see how important the words 
might be that were made on either one side 
or the other of the manual. I did not read- 
ily find more than the following, leaving out 
words of less than four letters : Zinc, acid, 
tact, fact, pact, bait, flat, lain, Cain, tint, 
paid, plat, land, laid, for the left-hand, 
while for the right the more common ones 
were: where, here, ivhy, more, me, our, 
house, mouse, rouse, grew, whose. This was 
not suffering in the least by comparison with 
the ordinary keyboard, which has long 
words for the right and left-hand like : 
draft, retreat, water, redress, agree, every, 
excess, avert, homily, wages, fester, ex- 
ecrates, caterer, regard, secrets, strata, aver- 
age, afterward, reader, great, bread, plumb, 
opinion, monopoly, Phillips, aware, stead- 
fast, asserts, minimum, etc. Aft«r an ex- 
amination of this list I came to the conclu- 
sion that I had improved the matter of hand 
alteration quite a little also. 

Of course it is not claimed that the new 
arrangement has no faults. There are one 
or two doubtful places in it, but none of 
them are as bad as they look. For instance, 
one might think the following words would 
be hard to write, but they are not particu- 
larly so : our, does, those, most, make, life, 
your, use, list, will, etc. 

They are simply funny — as an impression 
upon an old-timer — the sequence of letters 
is just a bit queer (because new), but the 
tenure of hand position is so good that 
great steadiness is insured, and the certainty 
of finger action is phenomenal. Sometimes 
an odd following of the fingers may be ob- 
served, as in down, nature, self, east, but 
there is no embarrassment, and the hint is 
merely given that perhaps these are the 
jokes in word building perpetrated by the 
new Touch keyboard. You very likely 
smile at the mild antics of the fingers, but 
you will surely wonder at the nicety of at- 
tack which even a little practice gives. 

Bates Torrey. 



Contentmtnt. 

AT THIS festive season one becomes, 
naturally, somewhat sentimental. 
One's mental mood, loo, assumes 
the retrospective, and, with its magic wand 
calls up the events that have crowded the 
panorama of the year just gone. And, anon, 
the mind as swiftly directs its peering, in- 
quisitive gaze towards the unknown future. 
What is the history of the past ? What shall 
be the record of the new yearP 

These questions come to all alike, but, 
oh, how widely different the replies 1 The 
successful stenographer, whether he ply his 
art in the courts of justice, or in the most 
obscure of positions, will render a satisfied, 
hopeful answer; while the unfortunate scribe 
will bewail the unfruitful past and bemoan 
the gloomy aspect of the future. 

Such conditions have environed frail hu- 
manity since time began, ere the art of wri- 
ting was extant, and will continue until time 
Shall be no more. 

The true philosophy is to learn content- 
ment, which is more of an intellectual ac- 
quirement than is generally conceded. He 
of mental equipoise seldom attempts the 
accomplishment of objects for the attain- 
ment of which he is unqualihed. Rather 
will he direct his efforts in the direction of 
such as lie within his reach. The child 
grieves because it cannot possess the moon; 
while the matured mind of Ihe adult real- 
izes, the impossibility of such an achieve- 

The maxim "Aim high and you will be 
more likely lo hit something, " is not to re- 
ceive a literal interpretation. The height 
of the target should be proportionate to the 
she of the marksman. 

This doctrine ol contentment is not op- 
posed to progressive development, neither 



with a rational desire for 
place and power. Yet discontentment fre- 
quently succeeds striving for those sweet 
morsels. 

The Strnograpksr trusts that the holi- 
day season finds its readers contented with 
the paslwnd present, and hopeful of the fu- 
ture: that their point of view is optimistic 
rather than pessimistic; and that the year 
just closed has brought, and the year now 
opening will bring, to all, much of the good 
things of life, and that their's has been a 
very merry Christmas, and that the New 
Year will be a happy and prosperous one to 
them and tbeir's. 

.'. 
The Strike at Montreal. 

Thb strike of the government court ste- 
nographers of the French section at Mon- 
treal, Can., against a reduction of compen- 
sation, appears to have been ineffectual, ac- 
cording (o the press dispatches. Ten of 
them having tendered their resignations, 
were summarily dismissed and new men 
appointed. To this move of the government 
the stenographers defiantly retorted; "The 
government can make officials of all classes 
under its jurisdiction, but it cannot make 
shorthand writers." Subsequently, stenog- 
rapher Marcel Cabard instituted quo !far- 
ran/tJ proceedings to test the right of ste- 
nographer Alphonse Champoux, one of the 
new appointees, to hold the position. Two 
days following, the discharged officials unit- 
ed in a letter to their member of the Provin- 
cial Parliament requesting his influence to 
secure them a regular appointment. This 
letter reached the hands of the Attorney- 
General. It is expected that they will be re- 
instated upon complying with the same con- 
dition required of the English stenographers 
when they returned to work sometime ago 
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after striking, viz: By withdrawing their 
resignations and accepting the reduced rates. 

So far as the writer is informed, this is the 
first instance of failure of a united move- 
ment of court stenographers against reduced 
fees. 

At least one lesson is taught to incum- 
bents of good paying official positions by 
this incident, viz: Let well enough alone. 
Don't agitate the fee question. The igno- 
rance of employers, coupled with the ever- 
increasing army of applicants for positions, 
renders tenure of incumbency more and 
more uncertain. 

Correspondence . 

REPORTING IN AUSTRALIA. 

An Australian stenographer writes over 
the nam deplunu ** Celerity** the following 
interesting letter: 

"I have been away nearly all the time 
(since May, 1897,) traveling with a Royal 
Commission inquiring into the marine af- 
fairs of this colony, and taking verbatim 
notes of the testimony given before them. 
During that trip we traveled through some 
of the finest mountain scenery in the colony 
and along several of our most important 
rivers, and though it was winter here, and 
on the mountains there was some snow, 
yet, in the lower plains of the coast, the air 
was clear, the days bright and sunny, and 
the temperature as mild as the opening of 
an English summer. * * * ♦ The gov- 
ernment of this colony have not taken any 
steps towards bringing the practice (of court 
reporting) more in accord with modern 
methods, but with the information I have 
obtained and am obtaining, I hope to make 
a vigorous move to that end. There is just 
one point about the American practice on 
which I am not quite clear, though, per- 
haps, it will seem just a little bit simple to 
you. If transcript be ordered by the parties 
to a suit it is easy to provide an extra car- 
bon copy for the judge; but, if the parties do 
not require the transcript, does the stenog- 
rapher have to provide the judge with a ver- 
batim transcript, or simply a digest of the 
testimony ? * » » » Where the court 
orders a full transcript, do they supply the 
typists required ? " 

(The general rule in the different States ot 
this country is, that the presiding judge, or 



the court, has power to order the stenogra- 
pher to make full transcripts of his notes, 
for the use of the court, or a judge thereof, 
gratis^ or to direct payment of the stenog- 
rapher's transcript fees from a specified 
fund. It is an almost unheard of proceed- 
ing for a court, or judge, to direct the work 
to be done gratis. Stenographers supply 
their own typists, as a rule. It is not cus- 
tomary for stenographers to furnish the 
court or a judge, without compensation, car- 
bon copy of proceedings transcribed for 
parties to a suit. In such case a direction 
is usually made that each party shall pay 
one-half of transcript fees of such court 
copy. Full transcripts, and not digests, of 

testimony are generally prepared.— H. W. 

T.) »«»♦»»♦ 
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From Commercial to Law Ste- 
nographer. 

A correspondent submits the following 
question: 

''I am a commercial stenographer and 
wish to change my line of stenography to 
that of law, and would like to ask you now 
I can get a knowledge of law forms and 
phrases, etc., as well as practice matter. I 
hope you can favor me with this informa- 
tion. L. M. B.'' 

Ansvvki^.— My correspondent will be aid- 
ed by the study of '* Law Language,*' by 
Dembitz, and ** Practical Court Reporting.** 
Either of these books may be purchased 
at publishers' price, fi.oo each, from Thk 
Stenographer. Back numbers of this 
magazine from and including May, 1892, 
contain articles devoted to the subject of 
this gentleman's inquiry. At any rate, he 
should not fail to read the articles " Learn- 
ing Law Phraseology " and ** Law-Office 
Amanuenses," the first of which appeared 
on page 149 of the August, and the latter 
upon page 206 of the October Stenogra- 
pher for 1896. Having obtained some 
knowledge of, and familiarity with law 
terms, etc., my correspondent should se- 
cure a position as amanuensis in a law office 
where, unless he be worked too hard, op- 
portunity will be afforded him for further 
beneficial study and practice of the desired 
characters. I have always advised would- 
be court reporters to enter a law office as 
amanuensis, believing the experience there 
to be had peculiarly adapted tor preparing 
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for court reporting. This advice has been 
earnestly criticised by so high an authority 
as Mr. David Wolfe Brown, of the U. S. 
House of Representatives, whose splendid 
article, " How Shall the Office Stenogra- 
pher Become a Court Reporter? ** on page 
95 of The Stenographer for April, 1896, 
should be read by every one interested in 
the question of preparation for stenographic 

law work. 

Notes. 

Leonard M. Burns, a stenographer em- 
ployed by The S. Holmes Co., at Silver 
Creek, N. Y.. is a very ambitious young 
man, and with proper application will, un- 
doubtedly, reach a high place in his chosen 
vocation. 

What has become of The Stenographer's 
Club, of Syracuse, N. Y.? A full account 
of this organization appeared in this depart- 
ment in January, 1897. Much good was ex- 
pected to result from the association. 

Mr. Eugene McCarthy, of the reporto- 
rial staff of the Cleveland (O.) P/ain Dealer, 
is a stenographic enthusiast as well as a 
graceful and entertaining writer. He is a 
fervent admirer of The Stenographer. He 
writes me that he has had his loose copies 
of the magazine bound, and adds : ** They 
are always new and interesting J*\ If a ste- 
nographer of Mr. McCarthy's experience 
finds reviewing The Stenographer novel 
and interesting, perhaps, my young friend, 
yoti who have no practical experience, 
would find it profitable and instructive. 

Mr. Patrick J.Sweeney, of 23 Washing- 
ton Place, New York City, is as happy as 
ever. He is one of the bright and progres- 
sive young men of the metropolis. 

H. W. Thorne. 



The Typewriter Barred Out. 

A TYPEWRITTEN MANUSCRIPT REFUSED IN 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A rule of the House of Commons is that 
all petitions must be laid before that body 
in written or lithographic form, but the other 
day says a correspondent in the Chicago 
Record, the Hon. Mr. Gedge submitted a 
memorial from his constituents of the town 
of Walsall in typewritten manuscript, and 
created quite a sensation. The speaker 
declined to receive it on the ground that it 
was a violation of the rule and an infrmge- 



ment on the dignity of the House. He con- 
tended that typewriting was neither manu- 
script nor lithography, although he admitted 
that the rule was adopted before the inven- 
tion of typewriters. Mr. Gedge gave notice 
that he would take the earliest opportunity 
of moving an amendment to the rule in 
order that a modern invention which is of 
great convenience and a decided improve- 
ment over pen and ink transcript might be 
recognized. 

The same rule applies to all of the official 
departments of the British government. All 
documents that emanate from the various 
branches of the ministry are still written in 
longhand upon the same kind of paper that 
has been in use for several centuries, and is 
manufactured expressly for them. No pri- 
vate individual is allowed to use official paper 
for any purpose whatever. And quill pens are 
still the ordinary instruments of literary 
labor in the executive departments, as they 
are in the universities, the courts, and in the 
old-fashioned lawyers* offices. We visited 
an examination room in one of the colleges 
at Oxford the other day where a lot of stu- 
dents had just finished the examination 
known as the " Great-go," which comes at 
the end of the college year, and upon the 
table in the centre was a large box filled 
with several hundred quill pens which had 
been discarded by the students and were 
being gathered up by the janitors. It was 
only recently that steel pens were allowed 
in the Bank of England. 

A typewritten communication on official 
subjects would not be received in some of 
the British offices nor in the courts, but we 
in America are almost as far behind the 
times, for it is only since the Harrison ad- 
ministration that typewriters have been used 
in the State Department at Washington. 
Even now, all communications to the foreign 
legations of the United States and the diplo- 
matic representatives of other governments 
at Washington have to be written in long 
hand. Our ministers abroad are still re- 
quired to use the same method in preparing 
their dispatches to the government. Mr. 
Blaine was the first man to introduce the 
typewriter, and if he had remained in office 
several years longer, that convenient instru- 
ment would have been furnished to all of 
the foreign representatives of the United 
States.— //>ra/^, Boston, Mass, 






Ida B. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
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That Increase. 

AS THIS Department is now appar- 
ently looked upon in some quarters 
as an "advisory board," it seems 
in order, at this time of year especially, to 
comply with the request of a number of our 
" constant and gentle readers " to give them 
some sage advice on how to perform that 
usually delicate task of applying to one's 
employer for an increase in salary. It is a 
foregone conclusion that they deserve a 
''raise" through their added usefulness, 
etc. ; and, this settled, the next point to 
consider is, is the time ripe or propitious ; 
we have known a "strike" to be made at 
such an unfavorable time in the history of a 
house that the employer, irritated by the 
apparent want of consideration of the em- 
ployee, has not only refused point blank to 
grant the increase, but has intimated that a 
severance of relations would not, under the 
circumstances, be considered a hardship by 
him. This is an extreme case, but just such 
a one came under our observation recently. 
It is always best to choose a period when 
business is prosperous ; and if that be 
around the first of the year, so much the 
better. Occasionally, one intrenched in a 
good position has opportunities of obtaining 
others which offer more salary ; but if her 
present berth suits her and, all things being 
equal, she would rather keep it than risk a 
failure elswhere, she possesses the material 
for a very good case in approaching her em- 
ployer on the subject of an increase in her 
compensation. Some claim that an action 
of this nature is unfair as, in effect, it is rub- 
bing one employer against another ; but yet 
it is hardly that, after all, for, if done in a 
judicious and tactful way, it cannot fail to 
enhance the value of the employee in the es- 
timation of her employer, as his eyes will then 
be opened to the fact that others are alive to 
her value and wish to take advantage of it. 



We have rarely known an instance where 
such an act on the part of the employee has 
not resulted advantageously, for the em- 
ployer has very properly reasoned, "if she 
is worth that much elsewhere, she has at 
least as much monetary value to me." 
Then again, if one never indicates that there 
are other chances of securing employment, 
the employer obtains the impression that 
the position with him is the only one she 
can secure. Such a procedure is, in fact, 
along strict mercantile lines, and involves a 
principle upon which much of the world's 
business is based, — that of competition. Re- 
turning to the pure and simple proposition 
of applying to the employer for an increase 
in salary, for the reason that one feels that 
she is entitled to it and has earned the right 
to ask it, — we would state that a better 
showing can invariably be made by address- 
ing a carefully worded communication to 
the employer, than by trusting to an inter- 
view ; in writing such a letter his known 
peculiarities or eccentricities must be borne 
in mind and not collided with, and, of 
course, one's grounds for making applica- 
tion for additional compensation ought to be 
strongly put forth, incorporating the idea 
that if he does not see his way clear to grant 
the request immediately, it would be appre- 
ciated if he would name a definite time when 
such increase might be expected. One dif- 
ference between men and women in em- 
ployment seems to be, that while a man 
provides early in his business career for 
his promotion, monetarily and otherwise, 
a woman drifts along and indulges in 
hope ; this condition, we feel, is due to her 
newness in the field, and it is expected that 
time will bring about an improvement. The 
sooner we all come to look upon this ques- 
tion of increase in salary as a business 
feature, rather than a delicate matter or as 
a bugaboo, the better it will be. We are in 
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business to make the most out of it for our- 
selves and those depending upon us, and as 
" the laborer is worthy of his hire," and our 
labor is our sole capital, we should see to it 
that it is as fully compensated, or held at as 
high a figure as the times and circumstances 
will allow. There is some advice in the fol- 
lowing quotation from the ** Public Ledger " 
which it might be well to heed in approach- 
ing the task of asking for an increase ; and 
if we could bring every employer into sym- 
pathy with its contents, the era of equal pay 
for equal work would soon be ushered in, 
solving the major part of the problem of so- 
called interference of women with men 
through accepting lower salaries : 

<< PUT THEM ON THE RIGHT BUSINESS 

LEVEL. 

"At this season of the year, when the 
* salary list ' is sure to receive some thought 
and consideration from firms and individ- 
uals, may we ask that women, as wage 
earners, be placed on a par with the men in 
similar capacity? Those working women 
doing their best to earn an independent liv- 
ing, — some with others dependent upon 
them, and some with half an eye to the 
future, when brain, hands and feet shall no 
longer be inspired by youth, — ambitious, 
willing, loyal, altogether deserving women, 
are the ones to be weighed in the balance 
with the character of their work, despite the 
fact that they wear skirts. Women of the 
above class do not ask or wish to be ac- 
corded any privileges, or granted any 
favors. They are business women through 
and through, and wish only to be treated 
with respect, the same that a gentleman 
asks. This is all they desire, all they care 
to accept. Automatons in the army of 
women wage earners, — those having no ob- 
ject in life but going to business at 9 o'clock 
and fearful less they do a little work after 4 
or 5, or whatever the regulation hour may 
be, — do not come under this plea. But the 
young women who do not lay claim to the 
term automaton, and who have been and 
continue to be possessed of the qualities 
enumerated above, ought to be weighed in 
the balance with their brethren, and with 
the character of the work they perform ; 
and, as before stated, if their work has 
proven equally satisfactory in all respects, 
they should receive quite as much for their 



services, despite the prevailing cr>', * Women 
should not command as much salary as 
men.' There is nothing in the world like a 
little encouragement ; it begets much in- 
spiration, and the knowledgethat one's best 
efforts are appreciated adds to the excel- 
lence of the work. Some women possessed 
of exceptional qualities, live out their lives, 
working in the same routine, day after day, 
without a chance to develop, because it 
never occured to their employers to entrust 
them with a little reponsibility, to encourage 
them, to ask them for an original idea, or a 
little bit of advice. Persons who do certain 
things well, as a rule, like to do those 
things, and the most substantial way at this 
time of the year for employers to acknow- 
ledge to their young women clerks, steno- 
graphers, tyyewriters, etc., that their ser- 
vices have increased in value, should this be 
so, and that their efforts are appreciated, is 
to add a little to the amount of salary op- 
posite their name on the list, and they will 
find even better service comes from short- 
hand encouragement." 

Associations. 

From "The Woman's Column"— "The 
Woman Clerk's Benefit Association of Bos- 
ton gave its second annual ball recently; 
it was a brilliant affair. This Association 
was organized only about a year ago, and at 
that time its members were wholly without 
experience in conducting public business. 
They have not only since acquired the 
necessary knowledge, but have developed 
an amount of executive talent and business 
ability that is remarkable." 

Correspondence. 

Specialization : — M. J. T. says : " For 
nearly four years I have filled the position 
of private secretary, and, in addition to a 
large general correspondence, have a great 
deal of difficult pharmacrutical work, which 
rendered imperative a thorough knowledge 
of pharmacy. I began studying within three 
weeks after taking my position, and now 
have the degree of Ph. G. Experience has 
taught me the absolute necessity of special 
training for special work in shorthand, for 
without these two years of study, I could 
not have been able to fill my place with sat- 
isfaction, either to my employer or myself. 
I wish to urge upon all beginners in the 
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fascinating field of pharmaceutical or chem- 
ical labor, the necessity of preparing thor- 
oughly for business before attempting it.'' 

Qualifications of a Good Steno- 
ORAPHER : — M. B. writes : '* I am tardy with 
my opinion, in response to your invitation, 
but it seems to me that a good, practical 
education, that * first, best gift of the gods, ' 
is one of the first requisites of a successful 
stenographer; that means a thorough 
knowledge of construction, grammar, and, 
above all things, spelling ; if one feels 
that she has a weakness in the spelling 
organ, better try to remedy it at once, and 
if incurable, then give up the idea of becom- 
ing a stenographer for all time. It is very 
often the case that the employer is not ex- 
actly a 'Greek scholar,' and depends upon 
his stenographer to made up the deficiency 
in this respect. Then, another important 
point which should be taken into considera- 
tion is, whether the person contemplating 
the study of shorthand and typewriting is 
adapted physically for the work. If one's 
nerves are not of the very strongest, then 
they will not be at all improved by a long 
siege of note-taking, followed by several 
hours of unceasing exercise on the key- 
board ; and such things as headaches and 
nervousness are bound to leave their ear- 
marks upon the work of the weary steno- 
grapher. In the colleges when mastering 
the crow-feet and pot-hooks, one is exhorted 
above all things to be accurate and *get 
down every word that the dictater utters,' — 
excellent advice if one will only forget to 
transcribe any flagrant errors that may have 
slipped into his dictation, and remember to 
substitute a more elegant or correct version 
of what he wished to state. In my opinion, 
the longer one remains in the stenographic 
field, the more is she impressed with the 
smallness of her knowledge and the import- 
ance of learning all she can." 

The season's greeting to one and all ! 

Ida E. Turner. 



Shading Not Necessary. 

I USE Pitman's phonography. I had the 
writer's cramp two years. My' fingers were 
so weak that the pencil would often fall out 
of them. I shoved my hand across the pa- 
per with my arm, (holding my fingers almost 
straight.) My writing looked like pictures 
of cobwebs. Shading was out of the ques- 
tion. I did not do it. I found it was not 
necessary. I did my work, though. I use 
five dollars' worth of alcohol a month on 
my hands now, and they are in tolerably 
good condition. W. W. Stickley. 



Shorthand Talks by the Editor. 
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Harlev J. Phillips, Probate Glerk of 
the Probate Court at Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan, renews his subscription, saying : " I 
consider The Stenographer one of the 
best shorthand periodicals in existence, and 
hence, cannot aflford to be without it." 



The Stenographer. 



thrown in our way by the inertia o( dead 
matter. May every one of you realire in 
your hearts and lives, what the Christmas 
signifies, and then the new year and all the 
cominfc years will be filled with happiness. 



pbancib H. Hkhpbbl 



the Shorthand and Typcwillmg profeasioo of Ihe 
coonlry Randall men, alT systenia and all machines 



nutlen of i merest to the profession in all its branches. 
Communicaiiansihoutd be addressed to the Editor, 
who is not responsible for the opinions of correspoa- 



Issued on the fint of each motith. 
Subscription; UnitedSUIes, Canada and Meii 
li.oa a Tear; other places in PoslalUnion, |t.] 

Advertising Rates furnished on appiication. 



A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 

THAT is what we wish you all, dear 
readers and good friends. The 
Stenographer starts out with a 
desire to be of service through the coming 
twelvemonths, as never before. How the 
time is flying ! When we were children, old 
time seemed to pass so slowly, butnow the 
years just rush along. Still, if we only im- 
prove the years as they fly, we need not 
worry. The main thing is to learn the les- 
sons of life, whether they come in gladness, 
or in sorrow. After all, this life is probably 
only a kind of training school for the life 
which follows it, when we are lifted up otit 
of the realms of time and space into the 
world where mortality has dropped away, 
and we can work and live and love and use 
all our faculties without the hindrances 



The Editor's Shorthand. — We have 
been Importuned by so many to reproduce 
our shorthand in the columns of The Ste- 
nographer that we shall try this coming 
year to do so, and, in order to assist those 
who may wish to look further into the way 
we write and teach the art, we shall prepare 
a new edition of the text-book which we 
have allowed to go out of print. Many of 
our old fnends, shorthand students and 
others, are desirous of getting a copy of 
" Analogical Syllabic Shorthand." 

We will not present the lessons in The 
Stenographer, but will have a carefully 
arranged reprint got ready, which will prob- 
ably sell for |i.oo, and we will then illustrate 
the system by shorthand articles in the mag- 
azine. Teachers who desire to use the 
book for teaching will be allowed a discount 
of 50 per cent., net ; postage or expressage 

As an additional incentive to obtain new 
subscribers, we will offer a copy of the teit- 
book with each new dollar subscription, 
without extra charge. 



T/ie Phonographic World, of New York 
City, edited by E. N. Miner, says: "We 
would like to know if The Stenographer, 
which was published for several years at 
Philadelphia, is still in existence." 

Yes, Brother Miner, notwithstanding such 
little charitable stabs in the back, we still 
live, and wish you a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. Possibly, it might be 
useful for you to read the message which 
ushered in Ihe Christmas mom: " Peace on 
earth, good will towards men." 
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Our Advertisers. 

THE Remington Standard Typewriter, 
the Hammond Typewriter, the 
Densmore Typewriter, Mittag & 
Volger's Eureka Ribbon, Little's Cob-web 
Carbon and Typewriter Ribbons, The Smith 
Premier Typewriter, the Yost Writing 
Machine, H. L. Andrews's "Progressive 
Graham," The Typewriter Worid, Cush- 
man & Denison's Gem Paper Clip and 
Pocket Oiler, Dixon's Lead Pencils, The 
Shorthand Educator, Isaac Pitman's Com- 
plete Phonographic Instructor, Mastery of 
Memorizing, The Ideal Copy-holder, De- 
ment's Dictation, The Always in Sight 
Eraser Holder, Yeo & Lukens Typewriter 
Stationery, The Phonographer, Munson's 
Phonographic News and Teacher, The Book- 
keeper, Business Record and Trial Balance 
Co., Twentieth Century Education Short- 
hand, Moran's Series of Shorthand Books, 
The Caligraph Typewriter, Underwood's 
Ribbons. 

These are all rehable people, most of 
whom have patronized The Stenographer 
from its first through its twelfth volume. Be 
sure to read the advertising pages every 
month, you will find much therein of value. 






Mr. Geo. C. Palmer, 129 Lavergne St., 
New Orleans, La., compliments the editor 
of the Benn Pitman department in Thb Ste- 
nographer and says: ''Had I had the 
assistance of his notes and concise principles 
with the aid of The Stenographer in the 
beginning of the task, I would have been 
saved a very great deal." 



* 



We respectfully urge a careful reading of 
Miss Turner's forceful article in the Wo- 
men's Department, on the matter of salaries. 
Good work should be well paid, and the 
fact that it is done by a woman should not 
justify any employer in considering that the 
compensation should be less than if it were 
done by a man. 



The Bookkeeper's Christinas number is a 
beauty. Eighty pages crammed full of first- 
class instruction and entertainment. It 
seems to us that it would be a splendid thing 
for every stenographer who has time to spare 
to read one more good journal, to send us a 
dollar for one year's subscription to The 
Bookkeeper, At any rate, send for a sample 
copy and see what a wide-awake, go-ahead 
magazine it is. 



* « 



Miss E. E. Thrasher, of the Chandler 
Shorthand School, Hartford, Conn., has 
favored us with a set of typewritten exer- 
cises, illustrating the practice work of the 
school, covering about six weeks, beginning 
with the first day of entering the school. Pre- 
pared by an average worker. It has given 
us great pleasure to look over these exer- 
cises as they are absolutely perfect from the 
very first lesson. Miss Thrasher's plan of 
insisting on accuracy is evidently producing 
good results. 






Miss Blount, of Batavia, N. Y., has 28 
pupils in her typewriting school at the State 
School for the Blind, who use machines for 
their home correspondence. 



« « 



V. M. GooDEN, a graduate of Goldey's 
Commercial College, has opened a school of 
shorthand and typewriting, in the Milford 
Library, Milford, Del. 



« « 



Miss Grace L. Hill, stenographer with 
the Middlesex Mutual Assurance Co., Mid- 
dletown. Conn., has recently returned from 
a two month's visit to Denver and other 
Western cities. 






Miss Hattie Reim, stenographer for the 
Goodell Mfg. Co., Greenfield, Mass., re- 
cently enjoyed a pleasant vacation, her place 
being filled temporarily by Miss Mary Cald- 
well. Both of the young ladies are graduates 
of the Lucas School of Shorthand. 
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Isaac Pitnpap Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of The Mbtropolitan Shorthand School, 156 Fifth Aveuue, N. W. cor. Twentieth Street^ 

New York, and Official Instructor in Isaac Pitman's Phonography iu the 

Public Day Schools of New York City. 



Owing to the demand for a practical text- 
book adopting the Isaac Pitman system of 
shorthand to the German language, Messrs. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons are now issuing in the 
pages of ** Pitman's German Weekly '* a 
series of lessons treating on this subject. 
They commenced in the above periodical 
on December nth, and we feel sure that 
the articles will be welcomed by a large 
number of phonographers. At the conclu- 
sion of the series, the articles will be issued 
in text-book form. 



» « 



Speaking of the Isaac Pitman system and 
"Complete Phonographic Instructor," Mr. 
George Hibbert, Editor, Astoria (Ore.) 
Evening News, says : 

** Ten weeks ago I purchased your ' Com- 

Clete Phonographic Instructor,' and have 
een more than pleased with it. Your words 
of praise concerning the system and *Instruc- 
tor ' were mild, and far short of their merit. 
The text of the work carries with it the ac- 
curate intent of the author, and no treatise 
could be more certain, clear and impressive. 
There are no discouraging features about 
the Isaac Pitman system as made known 
through the * Instructor,' and I believe that 
anyone could, by close practice, read and 
write it in from four to six months without 
the aid of a teacher, I feel that the Isaac 
Pitman system will ultimately dominate the 
phonographic world." 



* 
» » 



The Great Round Worlds a new weekly 
periodical that is meeting with great suc- 
cess, has this to say on the value of short- 
hand : 

* • We have received for review a copy of 
the * Manual of Phonography,' issued by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, and embodying in 
convenient, compact form in its 114 pages a 
complete system for self-instruction. In 
these days when shorthand is an absolute ne- 
cessity in every office^ it would seem that 
such a convenient book, issued under the 
auspices of the * Father of Shorthand,' 
should be widely sought after. A complete 
education in this now necessary branch of 
business learning is condensed in this little 
book." 

» * 

Youth, remarks the American Phonogra- 
pher, is the time to begin the study of short- 
hand; the Isaac Pitman system is capable 
of the most rapid, difficult work; and that it 
is the duty of parents and intending students 
to take no risks of failure by learning a 
"Modification Abortion" when the pure 



Isaac Pitman can be learned in a shorter 
time, with less effort and much more suc- 
cessful results. 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

Fire Insurance comes next to marine 
in order of antiquity. Enforced, or volun- 
tary contributions, to recompense sufferers 
from fire, may be traced far back in history; 
but no attempt was made to treat the mat- 
ter on business principles until after the 
great fire of London. In 1681 an office was 
opened for the purpose at the back of the 
Royal Exchange; the Hand-in- Hand was 
established in 1696, and several other com- 
panies soon followed. Scotland had its first 
lire office in 1720, Germany in 1750, and 
America in 1752, with Benjamin Franklin 
as one of the directors. The stamp duty on 
policies, which in 1816 amounted to three 
shillings for every hundred pounds insured, 
retarded the growth of the business; but, in 
1869, the tax was removed. Perhaps more 
caution is required in the conduct of this 
branch of insurance than of any other, the 
risks being not only of endless variety, but 
subject to constant change. The safety of 
a private house is aflfected by the character 
of^ the occupants, its age, the illuminants 
used, the water supply, and so on; while, as 
regards business premises, no year passes 
without danger being discovered in some 
substance or circumstance to which hitherto 
no attention had been paid. A striking in- 
stance of the kind is that of flour dust, which, 
when mixed in certain proportions with at- 
mospheric air, has been found to be a pow- 
erful explosive. Arson by policyholders, 
again, is a source of serious loss; and, un- 
fortunately, retribution does not always fol- 
low ; as, unless convincing evidence can be 
procured, companies are unwilling to im- 
peril their reputation for liberal dealing by 
a prosecution which is likely to prove abor- 
tive. A House of Commons Committee in 
1867 received evidence that during the four- 
teen preceding years the proportion of sus- 
picious burnings had risen from 34 to 52 per 
cent, of the total number; and a recent pros- 
ecution showed the existence of a gang 
which had for 25 years made arson their 
business, one of them, who was known as 
"The Fire King," being alleged to have 
been concerned in 500 burnings, and to have 
received in the shape of insurance some 
/25,ooo. In the seventeenth century it was 
customary for persons to insure their lives 
for short periods, or against certain contin- 
gencies, and annuity societies began to gain 
a footing. 



49- Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., $1.50; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 60,000 words, 51.50; Business Correspondence, Nos. i and 2, each, 30 cents. Published 
Sy Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Brief Reporting Notes— An Address on Insurance. 
(Fi'om a Society 0/ Arts Shorthand Examination Paper.) 
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,*» Schools and others, desiring: the services of ex- 

?crienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
eachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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The Stenographer. 



Benn Pitmai^ Shortt^and. 

By Cha8. T. Platt, 
Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford Business College, Hartford, Conn. 



Sentence-Exercise on Circles and 

Loops. 

The following sentences afford dictation 
practice on the circles and loops and preced- 
ing principles. They include no words bet- 
ter written in accordance with advance prin- 
ciples» and are free from word signs, etc.: 

I. Six saucy boys stole Miss Sim's pies. 
2. Miss Post must make less noise. 3. Sa- 
rah Sayres' suspicious cousin looks fierce. 
4. Amos Rusk likes my new desk. 5. Liz- 
zie Lusk passes in choice society. 6. James 
Moxley's misery enlists my sympathy. 7. 
My cousin's suggestive smile justifies 

Joseph's choice. 8. Jacob's system excels 
essie's. 9. Miss Moseby testifies in Jessup's 
law suit. 10. Miss Gossage may succeed if 
she receives Moses Seipp's message by 
Tuesday. 11. Officer Smith sat still six 
successive hours. 12. Chester's excessive 
bill excites my cousin's wrath. 13. Augus- 
tus Lesseps lives in Mississippi. 14. Lucy 
Rosser says Samuel Aristo may visit Am- 
sterdam soon. 15. Joseph Smalley's suc- 
cess in Sussex makes my few days absence 
necessary. 16. My dog Caesar barks furi- 
ously if Cicero goes nigh. 17. Lucy Leas 
asks if Rosina Saxe may use my music box. 
18. Maria Foss seems fussy. 19. Sophia 
Mace makes mussy pencil specks in my 
books ; she must desist. 20. Sarah Massey 
likes moxie. 21. They see design in Sam- 
uel's destiny. 22. If they receive James' 
offensive jests they may chastise my effusive 
boy. 23. Joe's hasty research annoys Miss 
Jewess — she dislikes haste. 24. Tinsel 
makes James' cape look gay. 25. If my 
counsel desire, they may deceive me. 26. 
My stubby mustache vexes me. 27. My 
pastor's duster makes Lester Custar laugh. 
28. Sarah lives in Soho. 29. They may visit 
Sahara's sandy waste. 30. Lizzie Finster 
fears my master's ponies. 31. Martha jests 
at Hester' fears. 32. Dennis may receive 
justice. 33. Sarah Rister must restore my 
books she stole Tuesday. 34. Sophia San- 
som sells toys. 

» 
-♦ ♦ 

Mighty Texas. 

Few persons realize the magnitude of the 
State of Texas. The following statistics and 
calculations will assist the comprehension : 
Texas was admitted into the Union in 1845 
under conditions which gave her perpetual 
control of every foot of public land within 



her borders. Consequently there is no Uni- 
ted States land in Texas. In 1890 the State 
had a population of 2,235,523, making it the 
seventh in rank in point of population among 
the States; but, the area (about 266,000 
square miles) is so vast that the State is very 
thinly settled. There are about eight per- 
sons to the square mile, but the density of 
population varies widely in different parts 
of the State. Dallas county has 74 persons 
to the square mile, while Castro county has 
but one person to 100 square miles. Texas 
is so big that it takes a traveler some time 
to get accustomed to the magnificent dis- 
tances. The State is 825 miles broad, 740 
miles long, and is divided into 244 counties. 
Texas would make 5>^ States as large as 
New York, 4>^ States like Georgia, over 
six like Tennessee, 32 of the area of Massa- 
chusetts, or 212 Rhode Islands. All the 
New England States added to New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Maryland, 
New Jersey and Delaware could be crowded 
within her borders. The combined areas 
of Great Britain, Ireland, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Portugal and Greece 
are about 235,000 miles, while Texas has 
265,780. Dallam county (in the northwes- 
tern corner of Texas) is nearer to St. Paul, 
Minn., than it is to Brownsville (at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, at the southern 
extremity of the State). Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati are nearer to Texas than Dallam 

county is to Galveston (on the southeastern 
coast). From Texarkana (on the eastern 
border) to El Paso (on the western border), 
across the State, is about the same distance 
as from New York to Chicago. From Sabine 
Pass (at the southeastern corner) to Fort 
McHenry (at the northwestern corner) is 
one thousand miles in a straight line. If a 
bicycle-rider should traverse the boundary 
lines of Texas, he would pedal 4,000 miles, 
which is about the distance from Chicago to 
London. 

•* The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury : 
For who forgives without a further strife, 

His adversary's heart to him doth tie; 
And *tis a finer conquest, truly said, 
To win the heart than overthrow the head.** 
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Bcnn Pitman Shorthand by Chas. T. Piatt. 
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Watsoi;) Style of Pitmar;). 



By JOHN WATSON, 
I Cast .Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md. 



Key. 



The Pitman reporting style, given to the 
world over fifty years ago, has to-day in my 
belief nothing that can approach it as a 
sound and satisfying system of English 
shorthand. But, unfortunately, the original, 
and now wholly antiquated method of teach- 
ing still in general use, has done much to 
discredit the system in the eyes of begin, 
ners, with most of whom shorthand is short- 
hand, and quickness of acquisition is the 
sole criterion of merit. 

Teachers and friends of ** Phonography '* 
everywhere, is it not high time to be done 
for ever with a mode of teaching on which 
changes are ever being rung, but in which 
no change is ever made that would place 
the Pitman system, as regards rapid and 
effective teaching, on an equal footing with 
those of reputable rivals ? Do you suppose 
that any mere shuffling of cards will bring 
relief so long as the old, objectionable feat- 
ures are retained ? Your rivals know, if you 
don't, that the case is hopeless, and they are 
not slow to make the most of the situation. 

The competition with the Pitman system 
is chiefly along the field of business corres- 
pondence, but nowadays that is the usual 
steppingstone to an advanced course. Few 
beginners are able to choose intelligently, 
and many will assuredly gravitate to inferior 
systems if Pitman teachers adhere to their 
traditional policy of slow and expensive 
teaching. There must be a complete revol- 
ution. 



National Stenographers' Associ- 
ation. 

The work of forming State sub commit- 
tees of five, which, when completed, will 
constitute the committee on organization of 
a National Stenographers' Association, is go- 
ing on slowly but surely, and the general 
committee thus formed will be a representa- 
tive one. 

By the next issue of The Stenographer 
we hope to be able to report progress defi- 
nitely m this direction. 

Kendrick C. Hill, Chairman. 

117 Duane St., New York. 



In recent articles on teaching it was my 
privilege to point out the remedy, and in all 
probability the only remedy for this state of 
things. There can be nothing more direct 
than "direct teaching," and nothing likely 
to be devised will forward pupils so rapidly 
as those * Marge tracing exercises" when 
used as directed. No amount of "repeti- 
tion " will save time equal to an intelligent 
neglect of it, and no pupil who habitually 
reads more shorthand than he means to 
transcribe can hope to keep pace with an 
equally bright pupil who doesn't. These 
are the main points ; there are others, and 
altogether they will enable the Pilman to 
court competition, as regards its present 
weak point — teaching — with any and all 
other successful systems. 

Can this improved teaching be introduced 
at once? Only on a small scale. My Pho- 
nographic Instructor has the temporary ad- 
vantage of being the only book of its kind 
adapted for direct teaching, but unless and 
until it is supported by an adequate supply 
of engraved tracing exercises — and that 
would require some time and a mint of 
money — teaching facilities are not available. 
The tracing exercises I use at present are all 
hand made, and few teachers would relish 
the labor involved in their preparation. L 
may have something more to say of the 
benefits that would result were this reform 
made, but in my own case I am not pre- 
pared to make promise of fulfillment. 

Since it is sometime since readers have 
seen a specimen of my style of Pitman, I 
send you a page. John Watson. 



Fifty-seven Words a Minute. 

Miss Grace E. Quigley, 7 Cedar Street,. 
Chelsea, the young lady reported in our last 
week's issue as writing twenty words per 
minute after five days practice, according to 
the Jugendgarten method of teaching short- 
hand, has made wonderful improvement 
during the last ten days. At an exhibition 
of her skill made before our representative 
on Friday last, at Tremont Temple, she 
wrote an article at the rate of fifty-seven 
words a minute, reading her notes very read- 
ily, both forward and backward. She had 
then attended the school but fifteen days. — 
American Citizen, Boston^ Mass, 
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Gabelsberger-f^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. 2 Ridgre Place, New York. 
President Qabelsberscr Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Detroit, Aug. 2d, 1897. 

Messrs. Wilder & Co., 
New York. 

Gentlemen : ** I beg to inform you that 
I have succeeded to the business of the late 
Mr. Laurence Barker and my desire is to 
deal in precisely the same line of goods and 
to open accounts with the firms that have 
hitherto supplied them. 

I was for many years salesman in the 
house of Messrs. Stanton & Co. and those 
gentlemen will afford you every information 
with regard to my habits, character, etc. I 
also append the name of a well known mer- 
chant in your city who is perfectly acquainted 
with my means and resources, and who will 
furnish you with all the particulars you may 
desire to know in this direction. 

Should you feel disposed to execute my 
orders and to place me upon a footing 
similar to my respected predecessor, I trust 
we may long have the pleasure of transact- 
ing business together to our mutual satisfac- 
tion and advantage. 

I enclose an order, which in the event of 
your being satisfied with my references I 
shall feel obliged by your executing as soon 
as possible. Please ship per "Star Union 
Line." Very respectfully yours, 

James Southwick. 

Reporting Style. 

Extract from the PresidenVs Message to 
Congress. 

Turning to the practical aspects of a recog- 
nition of belligerency and viewing its incon- 
veniences and positive dangers, still further 
pertinent considerations appear. In the code 
of nations there is no such thing as a naked 
recognition of belligerency, unaccompanied 
by the assumption of international neutrality. 
Such recognition, furthermore, will not con- 
fer upon either party to a domestic conflict a 
status not theretofore actually possessed, or 
affect the relation of either party to other 



States. The act of recognition usually takes 
the form of a solemn proclamation of neu- 
trality, which recites the de facto condition 
of belligerency as its motive. It announces 
a domestic law of neutrality in the declaring 
State. It assumes the international obliga- 
tions of a neutral in the presence of a public 
state of war. It warns all citizens and others 
within the jurisdiction of the proclaimant 
that they violate these rigorous obligations 
at their own peril and cannot expect to be 
shielded from the consequences. The right 
of visit and search on the seas and seizure 
of vessels and cargoes as contraband of war 
and good prizes under admiralty law must, 
under international law, be admitted as a 
legitimate consequence of a proclamation of 
belligerency. While according the equal 
belligerent rights defined by public law to 
each party in our ports, disfavors would be 
imposed on both, which, while nominally 
equal, would weigh heavily in behalf of 
Spain herself. Possessing a navy and con- 
trolling the ports of Cuba, her maritime 
rights could be asserted, not only for the 
military investment of the island, but up to 
the margin of our own territorial waters, and 
a condition of things would exist for which 
the Cubans within their own domain could 
not hope to create a parallel, while its crea- 
tion through aid or sympathy within our 
domain would be even more impossible 
than now, with the additional obligations of 
international neutrality we would perforce 
assume. 

NOTB.— The pamphlet, " The New Era of Pho- 
nography," as well as the circular, "A Practical 
Lesson in G. R. Phonography," explain the general 
principles of Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge to any 
reader of The Stbnographer who wishes to form 
an idea of the system. — Dr, R. Tomho. 



Mr. George Bengough was announced 
to speak before the Chartered Stenographic 
Reporters* Association of Ontario, Novem- 
ber second, upon "Some Legal Anomalies," 
and Mr. Albert Horton, on **Some Phases of 
House of Commons Reporting.' 
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Grahan? Department. 

Conducted by H. I,. Andrews. 

Medical, Law and General Stenogrrapher. Official Reporter Allegheny County Medical Society ; Engineers' 

Society of Western Pennsylvania ; Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania ; American Iraryngo- 

logical, Rhinological and Otological Society ; Conference of State and Provincial Beards of Health 

of North America ; Publisher of Andrews' Graded Sentence Book of Graham Standard 

Phonography ; Principal of Martin Shorthand School, Pittsburg, Penna. 



Mystery of Hot Water Springs. 

Origin of Geysers accounted for by a Scien- 
tific Student, 

Geysers, hot springs and hot flowing wells, 
the source of which has been so little under- 
stood, are mysteries no more to science, 
though they are as interesting a study as 
ever, and new facts are constantly being 
discovered about them. A paper read be- 
fore the National Geological Society at Wash- 
ington, by Captain Frank W. Crosby of that 
city, and who is now in Norway making fur- 
ther investigations into the same subject, has 
furnished food for a great amount of conjec- 
ture among geologists throughout the world. 
He discovered on the island of Kephalonia, 
Greece, that the waters of the Mediterranean 
sea were constantly running inland and dis- 
appearing down into a series of crevasses 
under the sea. At one place the water went 
with such force that it ran a mill, known on 
the island as the sea mills. Every one knew 
that water would find its level, but it was 
supposed it would stop there and not seek 
a place under its level, which was supposed 
to be the sea. There is a mystery, of course, 
as to where the water which has thus disap- 
peared for ages goes. It is supposed — that 
is, it is a theory, for as yet science has not 
explored under the bottom of the seas, 
though it will not be long before this kind of 



explorations will be made — that the water 
runs along in a channel, possibly hundreds 
and thousands of miles in length, until it 
reaches a depth where the earth is so warm 
that the water is turned into steam, and thop 
is forced out and up again into the sea or on 
the land in the form known as geysers or 
boiling springs. Anyhow, the National Geo- 
logical Society has reported the fact, and the 
scientific world will have to settle it in some 
way. The contribution was certainly one of 
the greatest possible value, for the idea of a 
big hole under the seas and oceans is a new 
one. The wonderful thing in the matter is 
why it has not been filled up. The theory 
that this water supplies the geysers or hot 
springs is the only one that explains the dis- 
appearance of the water under the sea, and 
its reappearance, or, at least, supposed re- 
appearance, in other places as geysers or 
boiling springs. It is supposed that there is 
a similar disappearance of water in many 
other places in the world, though none other 
has been as definitely reported. 






The eyes of bees are made to see great 
distances. When absent from their hives 
they go up in the air till they see their home, 
and they fly towards it in a straight line and 
with great speed. The shortest line between 
two places is sometimes called a '* bee- 
line.'* 



Miss Addie Edwards has taken a posi- 
tion in H. M. Whitney Company's Office, 
at Cortland, N. Y. 

Mr. Henry A. Lbuth, a graduate of 
Comer's Business College, of Boston, has 
accepted a position in the office of W. R. 
Butler & Co., Woonsocket. R. I. 

Miss G. A.* Fogg, stenographer for the 
Coburn Trolley Track Co. of Boston, Mass., 
recently enjoyed a two week's vacation visit 
ing friends in New York, Philadelphia and 
New Jersey. 



Miss Donahue has been appointed ste- 
nographer with Messrs. Abram Hyatt & 
Son, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Miss Florence Gray, of Brattleboro, 
Vt., oldest daughter of Dr. Gray, has been 
appointed head stenographer in The John C. 
Paige's Insurance Co. 's office, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Emeline Stbvens, formerly teacher 
of stenography at Cook's Academy, has 
been engaged as stenographer with E. A. 
Dunham & Co., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
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Six Speed Requisites. 

By Anna M. Laise, 
1333 i2th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

NO. 2 — DAILY PRACTICE. 

RBPBTITION IS THE HAMMER THAT WELDS 
THE CHAIN OF HABIT." 

^AILY practice is the keynote to 
success in everything. That 
one should know bow to do a 
thing is not enough, but to 
reach proficiency in any task 
one must have the benefit of that experience 
which comes by repetition. A woman may 
read a cook-book until its contents are as 
familiar to her as the letters of the alphabet, 
but, unless she actually handles the pots and 
pans and mixes a pinch of common sense 
with the food she prepares, «he can never 
merit the reputation of a first-class cook. 

So it is with the acquirement of short- 
hand. The little cabalistic signs, which 
mean so much, must be handled in a practi- 
cal way many times before the hand and the 
brain will act in unison and give us an intel- 
ligent rendering of the matter dictated. 
Principles must be learned and put to a 
practical use at the same time. A theory is 
valueless unless it be practicable. 

The only way to make the theory of short- 
hand serve the purpose for which it was de- 
signed is by daily practice. Daily practice 
makes many hard tasks grow easy. The 
first time a thmg is attempted, the chances 
are it will be done blunderingly ; the second 
time it will seem a little easier ; and after 
frequent repetition, what, at first, apoeared 
like an impossible task will fade into a pleas- 
ant duty. The young stenographer who 
neglects his daily practice for a few days 
will find that his work is just a little more 
difficult, and his hand a trifle stiffer than it 
was the last time he wrote. 



Expeditious shorthand writing may be 
compared to a walk in a strange city. A 
person may know where he desires to go, 
and even have an idea of the way to get 
there, but he will go further and con- 
sume more time than he will later when, by 
association, the streets have become famil- 
iar to him. The aspirant for stenographic 
honors must go over the road many times 
and become acquainted with every curve 
along the route before he can write accu- 
rately and confidently. 

Daily practice is of two kinds : First, repe- 
tition of familiar matter ; second, practice 
upon new matter. For real rapidity of mo- 
tion the writing of familiar matter brings the 
best results. The greatest benefit arising 
from the daily writing of well-known out- 
lines is that the hand is trained to instanta- 
neous action, which is the major factor in 
the attainment of speed. *' Respond quick- 
ly " may, witn propriety, be written on every 
page of the text-book and indelibly fixed on 
the mind. In actual work there is no time 
fur hesitation. The words must fly from the 
mouth of the speaker to the ear of the ste- 
nographer, thence down the muscles of the 
arm and shape themselves upon the paper 
in the fraction of a second. 

To accomplish this the student should 
write daily from dictation. It is not neces- 
sary that he should have a teacher, or even 
any one to dictate to him ; he can be his own 
dictator by saying words aloud ; slowly at 
first, then increasing the speed until the 
hand follows the sound of the voice me- 
chanically. 

In order to give diversion to the task, one 
might write a letter, a poem, a part of a lec- 
ture, or a page or two of testimony. This 
necessitates the use of a variety of words. 
Here is an exercise productive of good to 
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all writers, regardless of the speed they may 
have attained : 

Have some one dictate the letters of the 
alphabet, paying no attention to their origi- 
nal arrangement. If the exercise is to be 
read, and every shorthand character one 
makes on paper should be deciphered, the 
dictator may follow this plan : Select a long 
word or a short phrase and dictate the let- 
ters in their order, including vowels. The 
pupil should be able to write any letter or 
sound in the English language. 

Just here a suggestion concerning the fol- 
lowing letters may help the young stenog- 
rapher who has heretofore written them in 
longhand when they stood alone: *'A,'' a 
heavy dot on the line ; "E,** a heavy dot 
in the first position ; 'M,*' same sign as when 
used as a pronoun or diphthong; ''O," 
heavy upright or ^- tick on the line ; **U,** 
same as when indicating it as a pronoun or 
coalescent ; ''Ah," heavy dot just below the 
line; **aw" or ** awe," same as **0 " but 
in first position ; ** oo," same as **0," but 
in the third place. This arrangement is 
easier than by the use of the nominal conso- 
nant. ** X " should be formed by the char- 
acter k-iss, and " q ** by k-u. 

In writing proper names the initial letters 
should be written in shorthand as well as 
the names themselves. There is no reason 
why the careful stenographer should have 
trouble in writing proper names if he will 
follow these suggestions. Like all language, 
they consist simply of a series of sounds. Ot 
course, exception is made in favor of the 
amanuensis whose employer dictates an un- 
familiar name or a more common one like 
Schneider, which may be spelled several 
ways. 

Practice. of new matter should be in the 
nature of current topics and current litera- 
ture. There is no reason why a shorthand 
recitation should be stupid or uninteresting, 
on the other hand, it should be made bright 
and attractive. The student should be en- 
couraged to copy articles of a descriptive 
nature, and submit them to the teacher for 
correction. They may be then read to the 
class, and while acquiring new outlines, val- 
uable information will, at the same time, be 
gained. A profitable exercise is the writing 
each day of a quotation, giving the selection 
from which it is taken, the author, and the 



date of his birth and death. This strength- 
ens the memory and trains the hand. 

How much time should the pupil spend 
in shorthand practice? All the time at his 
disposal. Do not wait until evening, but, if 
possible, begin practicing early in the day 
and finish late. A person should be as con- 
scientious in the preparation of a lesson as 
he would be if employed at a large salary. 
The principle is exactly the same. 

Students, be your own employers— and be 
faithful to the trust. Your shorthand prac- 
tice should be regular and systematically 
arranged. Do not practice seven hours to- 
day and one to-morrow. Be thoughtful in 
your work. That is, do not make an out- 
line without thinking what that outline rep- 
resents. Mechanical execution may have 
its advantages, but the student cannot afford 
to waste energy by thoughtless work. 

Great results may be attained by profita- 
bly occupying moments which would other- 
wise be wasted. It is not necessary to have 
pen or pencil at hand in order to do good, 
effective, honest practice. Speed may be 
gained by simply training the hand to move 
through space as though it were executing 
the characters with a pen. Thus, if we 
would attain speed by daily practice, we 
must write a variety of matter, we must be 
earnest, and we must make the most of our 
opportunities. 



** Tiddledywink ** Stenographers. 

Y m fHE impression seems to prevail 
^fk^ among some women stenogra- 
^p* phers that the subject of their 
K. occupation is not being treated 

with proper seriousness. They 
would like to abandon all discussion of the 
so-called pretty and frivolous members of 
their craft and to see the unscrupulous own- 
ers of short-term, lightning-method schools 
handled with ''bare knuckles to a finish." 

That desire is entirely creditable, but un- 
less attention is drawn to the complete sten- 
ographic incompetence of the graduates of 
such schools, how is their deception to be 
proved and made clear to the public ? In- 
vestigation will show that nine pupils out of 
ten who have taken a course of lessons in 
those institutions belong to the ' ' chewing- 
gum " or "tiddledywink " variety. A great 
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many employers are aware of that fact and 
refuse to engage a stenographer who, in 
actual work, is found to be incompetent. 
One of the best ways, therefore, to discour- 
age and uproot the humbug shorthand col- 
leges of the country is to emphasize the ex- 
asperating worthlessness of their graduates. 

The " tiddledywink " stenographer, so- 
called, is, for the most part, a product of 
the last ten years ; and there are several ex- 
planations of his and her appearance. One 
is that, in recent years, a hundred, more or 
less, mongrel *' systems ** of shorthand wri- 
ting have sprung up, and the advocates of 
those methods have tried to outdo each 
other in an attempt to popularize their re- 
spective methods. As a result, schools were 
started, and those that advertised to teach 
the art of making pothooks in the shortest 
time were naturally supposed to have the 
best systems of shorthand. The victims of 
those institutions did not discover the fraud 
until it was too late. 

It is curious to find that a majority of the 
short-term graduates are blissfully ignorant 
of their own incapacity. If they fail to obtain 
work, or get only low wages, they complain 
that the shorthand field is overcrowded, or 
that business men have too low an opinion 
o> stenography. 

As regards **plug" stenographers, it is 
fair to say that they have never been under- 
paid. In their case no wages are too low. 
The less pay they receive, the sooner they 
will be made to see their error, and will 
give their time to other things. And only 
so far as concerns stenographers of that sort 
is the shorthand field overcrowded. The 
managers of employment bureaus declare 
that there is a constant demand for first- 
class stenographers, and that there are not 
half enough applicants who can fill the 
places. 

Stenography, as it is practiced by the com- 
petent reporter, or by the skillful office 
amanuensis, is not an easy thing to master, 
and many who once thought differently 
have lived to change their minds. It would, 
doubtless, be a good thing for members of 
the fraternity who are thoroughly capable 
and experienced, if every stenographic ap> 
plicant were obliged, before taking a posi- 
tion, to pass a satisfactory examination be- 
fore a board of shorthand experts. 



Time rights all things, and it will, proba- 
bly, not be long before the difference be- 
tween a competent and incompetent stenog- 
rapher will be more generally understood : 
Then good-by to the ** tiddledy winks ! "— 
New York 5tt«— [Editorial]. 



The Man That Can Do It. 

Six years ago I thought that short- hand 
was everything and type-writing was noth- 
ing. A stenographer was needed in an 
office near ours where good salaries were 
paid, and I went in there one day and gave 
the manager an energetic and garrulous 
bluff about the rapidity and accuracy with 
which I could write phonography. To my 
surprise he said that that accomplishment 
was merely of secondary importance and I 
could not have the place unless I could do 
typewriting that was literally perfect. I was 
no mechanic myself, and so I fussed around 
for a few minutes to keep up appearances 
and then told him I would see him again. 
Ever since then I have been trying to do all 
of my work every day without making a sin- 
gle mistake. I find the undertaking one 
that necessitates continual close mental ap- 
plication, and the constant fear of striking 
the wrong keys makes the task one that is 
difficult and exasperating almost beyond 
endurance. It never gets easy, either ; I 
do not at all become accustomed to it, and 
it is just as troublesome now as it was when 
I first commenced. I spoil a good deal of 
paper, too ; for sometimes I have to write a 
letter or telegram over a half-dozen times 
or more. The key-puncher in the next 
room was advertising himself out in the ele- 
vator the other day and I asked him if the 
printing done by him was always absolutely 
free from errors. •*No," he said; **it is 
not ; but I can make it that way any time I 
want to.'' Yes, I thought, it is possible that 
you could ; but the worry would almost set 
you crazy, and in a month or two you would 
notice that the stories of suicides published 
in the papers had become much more inter- 
esting to you than they formerly were. The 
man who can do it may be a tolerably good 
hand, but he is not to be compared to the 
fellow who does it. Any girl can kiss you, 
but it's the one who actually does it that 
gets the candy. W. W. Sticklby. 



How Proficient? 

THE question, How expert ought 1 to 
be as a stenographer to attempt to 
report legal proceedings, has been 
asked me many times by young stenogra- 
phers. 

When carefully considered, this subject 
presents some delicate phases of abstract 
right. For instance, when tirst propounded, 
one is involuntarily impelled to reply: 
"You ought to be sufficiently expert to 
make a correct report," which is about 
equivalent to saying : " You should be as 
competent as the best law stenographers." 

And why should not the law stenographer 
be expected to report hU first case just as 
accurately and properly as his last? Are 
not the court, lawyers and litigants in the 
first entitled to the same degree of perfec- 
tion of reportorlal work as in the last? Are 
life and liberty less sacred, or property less 
valuable, in the one case than in the other? 

If accuracy be imperative, a report which 
lacks it must be defective. A defective re- 
port may be worse than no report, because, 
if there be no report, no one's rights can be 
prejudiced by reliance upon false state- 
ments ; whereas, an inaccurate report may 
contain untrue statements ot the existence 
or non-existence of important facts, from 
which erroneous statements, loss of life, 
liberty, or property, may result. 

But to hold that the law stenographer at 
the threshold of his career should be equally 
proficient with the veteran practitioner, 
would effectually bar from the profession 
many persons «ho, under present condi- 
tions, become good law stenographers. And 
yet it is conceded that such condiiion.s per- 
mit persons to now gain entrance to the pro- 
fession who are no', and never will be, able 
to properly report judicial proceedings. 



Allaraey-it-Law >nd Official CoDTt SI 

All coDiinunicalloDB inteoded for thli department 

should be addr«ied to Ua editor, at Jobnitown, N. Y. 

If all would-be law stenographers were 
conscientious, the determination of this 
question might be safely left to the individ- 
ual. It is, however, too apparent that this 
ought not to be (although it is) permitted. 
Current history demonstrates that stenog- 
raphers are constantly accepting law re.- 
porting engagements who fail to do accurate 
and proper work. The acceptance of such 
engagements amounts to representation to 
the public of competency. Their lack of 
ability and failure to do perfect work must 
be known to them. The conclusion of their 
dishonesty necessarily follows. 

Therefore, it appears that the decision of 
this question should be removed from the 
individual and vested in a body of compe- 
tent law stenographers, upon whom should 
be conferred the power to adopt regulations 
and promulgate rules relative to the exami- 
nation and admission of applicants to prac- 
tice law reporting. 

Let your motto be : How accurately and 
properly can I report ; not, how fast can I 



From My Note Book. 

The following answers were made by a 
witness from a rural " deestrick " : 

"Q. What day was this?" "A. I can't 
tell you. I didn't keep any track of the 
day. And I aint got no learnin' ; I don't 
know the day. It was the day we went from 

G to L . If you know when it was, 

you know more than I do, to tell the day." 

" Q. When was it you heard about this 
robbery first?" "A. The first I heard of it 
was on Thursday morning — Wednesday 
morning or Thursday morning. By darn ! 
if I can tell you which day it was. It was 
before light." 
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Q. After the time when this conversa- 
tion occurred, when was the first that any- 
body spoke to you?" **A. Never was a 
person spoke to me in God's world until 
right here within ten or twenty minutes ago." 
** Q. Your son had never spoken to you 
about it?" "A. Never in God*s world." 



* 
* « 



When a defeated party appeals from a 
justice's court to a higher one, the justice is 
required to certify to the appellate court the 
proceedings had by and before him, includ- 
ing the testimony given by the witnesses. 
Upon such an appeal in a recent case the 
justice certified as follows : **John Doe, a 
witness, says nothing material to the case. 
Richard Roe, a witness, says nothing." 
The appellant (the party who had appealed) 
contended that the justice had not reduced 
the testimony of the witness to writing, 
hence was unable to return it. 



• *• 



It is. probably, the better practice to omit 
the title from the names of witnesses in the 
preliminary statement to their testimony. 
For instance, instead of Prof. James Mor- 
gan, or Dr. P. Webb, or Rev. Theodore 
Palmer, sworn as a witness, etc., let it ap- 
pear James Morgan, P. Webb, Theodore 
Palmer, sworn as a witness, etc. If the title 
of the witness is to cut any figure in the pro- 
ceeding, his or her testimony should dis- 
close it. 



#*• 



The attorney who asked the following 
questions evidently doubted the witness's 
story: 

••Q. When was your attention first called 
to these transactions?" "A. I don't just 
remember." 

"Q. Was it since they occurredr* ''A. 
Yes, sir." 



* 
« » 



I THINK young stenographers make more 
errors in their first attempts at law report- 
ing because of defective general education 
than lack of speed. The same is true of the 
confusion by them of legal terms. 



»*♦ 
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As a rule a careful speaker will not say 
I done it." ** Do you remember of having 
drewf **What was the affects?'' etc., 
etc. When such a speaker finds such words 
attributed to him, no wonder he becomes 
disgusted with incompetent shorthand 
writers. 



"Runs in the Blood." 

The Stenographer, always glad to give 
publicity to anything noteworthy in the field 
of shorthand, is pleased to chronicle the fol- 
lowing incidents : Dr. H. O. Reik, of Balti- 
more, Md., allhough a busy, practicing phy- 
sician, finds time to occasionally report 
medical meetings. Having recently done 
so, and being pressed for time, with pub- 
lishers clamoring for "copy," he was puz- 
zled to know how transcript should be 
brought forth. In this emergency his good 
wife (who, by the way, is the daughter of 
our estimable friend, Mr. John Watson) sug- 
gested that jA^ be permitted to attempt the 
transcription, notwithstanding that the re- 
port contained about 5.000 words, its lan- 
guage being highly technical, and the sub- 
ject unfamiliar to her. It seems that Mrs. 
Reik was unacquainted with the contrac- 
tions used by her husband, and that her ex- 
perience in reading his shorthand was limi- 
ted to ante- nuptial correspondence when 
3,000 miles apart. But, strange to relate, so 
well did she decipher the notes that errors 
of all kinds did not exceed 40 or 50. Possi- 
bly the work was less difficult because the 
doctor's notes are said to be very hand- 
somely formed. The latter appears to be 
a family characteristic, as his brothers, 
George and Jack, both employed in Balti- 
more, are reported to be wonders as rapid 
writers and ** operators." 

It may be interesting to observe, in this 

connection, that Mrs. Reik has no distinct 

recollection of acquiring shorthand, except 

that her father taught her the alphabet when 

she was very young. Reared amid shorthand 

environment, she probably just ** picked it 

up " in snatches at long intervals. There is 

said to be a similar instance in the Longley 

family. It probably *' runs in the blood." 

* 
* « 

Mr. Theodore C. Rose, Ithaca, N. Y., 
official stenographer of the Sixth (N. Y.) 
Judicial District, has said : '* If you ask how 
long it took me to acquire a speed of 150 
words a minute, or to make a verbatim re- 
port of a slow speaker, I would answer 
about two years ; but if you ask me how 
long it required to attain a speed necessary 
to meet therequirements of actual reporting 
work in a manner satisfactory to myself, I 
would answer three years at least. I re- 
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member that shortly after I commenced act- 
ual reporting I said to myself, if I cannot 
report " all comers *' verbatim at the end of 
five years I will quit the business ; and I re- 
member that, as that time drew near, I con- 
cluded to grant myself additional time and 
extended the limit ten years, and now (in 
^895) at the end of twenty-five years of con- 
stant and earnest study and practice, I am 
satisfied that there are people in the world 
that I cannot report verbaiim. That is, ac- 
cording to the old-fashioned dictionary defi- 
nition of that word. » » * When I was 
pra'^ticing for speed I worked eight hours a 
day ; two hours at the sign-words, two hours 
writing after a reader, two hours studying 
and copying my notes, and two hours at the 
Second Reader.** Theodore C Rose^ in 
* ' How Long ? A Symposium, * * 

Mr. Rosb*s statement, quoted above, is 
one of a large number of contributions from 
well-known stenographers " upon the 
length of time required for obtaining ver- 
batim speed in shorthand writing,** com- 
piled and published by The Phonographic 
Institute under the title of "How Long.'* 
Its perusal should encourage and assist all 
students, but especially those who are anx- 
ious to know how long it has taken law and 
other stenographers to reach verbatim 
speed. The Stenographer will furnish 
the book at publisher's price, 75 cents. 

« » 
'*The Value of Work." 

Oakland, Cal., Decr 20, 1897. 

** H. W. Thorne, Esq., 

"Johnstown, N. Y. 

"Sir. — On p. 121 of The Stenographer 
for this month you say : 

' * The Stenograther does not deny the 
existence of sporadic instances of excessive 
charges ; but it does assert, with confidence, 
that the compensation of law stenographers, 
as a class, is not greater than the value of 
the work they perform." 

You would oblige me, and perhaps a num- 
ber of others at the same time, if you would 
furnish us with a brief exposition of your 
ideas of what value is, and of what deter- 
mines the value of the work of law stenog- 
raphers (or of anybody else, for that mat- 
ter). In other words, please explain what 
you mean by value of work, and what bear- 
ing such value has upon wages. * * * 

In mentioning the value of the work done 
by stenographers, you have certainly 
knocked the chip off the shoulder of this 
vexed question. And I feel sure that a good 
many of your readers would like to see you 
*' pitch into'* it now and settle it once and 
for all. Respectfully, 

Arthur G. Aikin. 

[While my correspondent is, undoubted- 
ly, actuated by a laudable motive in honor- 



ing me with the foregoing communication, 
and is thirsting (?) for the information re- 
quested, yet, I do not believe The Stenog- 
rapher's readers care "afig" for w)' 
views upon ** value " in the abstract, or for 
my explanation of the bearing which the 
"value" of work has "upon wages." I 
opine that they would, if consulted, express 
a preference for the views and explanation 
of^ political economists who are entitled to 
speak with authority of the intrinsic^ as well 
as the exchangeable value of things, includ- 
ing work. Stripped of its strident verbiage, 
the intended point of my sentence quoted 
by Brother Aikin is, that occasional in- 
stances of overcharges occur, but that law 
stenographers, as a class, are not overpaid. 
If that statement has justly " knocked the 
chip** off of the shoulder of a^j^ question, 
friend Aiken having made the discovery, I 
shall certainly claim him as my worthy co- 
adjutor in the search for stenographic truth, 
and shall rely upon him to valiantly assist 
in keeping the chip "knocked off." It is 
not the policy of The Stenographer to 
"pitch into" any question, or into any- 
body. Neither does it arrogate to itself the 
prerogative of "settling" questions. 
Rather does it aim to seek and declare the 
truth of things stenographic* and to be help- 
ful to students »nd practitioners in doing 
likewise.-H. VV. T.] 

**• 

Notes. 

Mr. L. E. Bontz, of San Jose, Cal., the 
land of sunshine, fruit and flowers, still acts 
as official reporter of the Superior Court, 
with an office at room 46 Daugherty Build- 
ing, that city. Brother Bontz was recently 
named by Mr. Kendrick C. Hill as chairman 
of the California committee ot five of the 
National Reporters' Association. 

Mr. U. G. Patterson, of the Glovers- 
ville (N. Y.) Business College, sometime 
since strengthened his institution by taking 
in Mr. Burr as a partner. The firm name is 
Patterson & Burr. By the local papers I 
observe that five Johnstown (N. Y.) young 
people have been lately added to their list 
of students. I am able to recommend Mr. 
Patterson as a conscientious and thorough 
educator. I have no personal acquaintance 
or knowledge of Mr. Burr. The Stenogra- 
pher wishes the firm success. 

I SOMETIMES receive letters from stenog- 
raphers previously unknown to me. When 
writing to me I shall be always glad to learn 
the department in which each correspond- 
ent labors, length of service, experience, 
and toward what field of future effort he or 
she is striving. I do not ask this because 
of idle curiosity, but because I am very often 
able to assist young stenographers toward 
the goal of their ambition. 

H. W. Thorns. 
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Ida. 1^ TuRNEs, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
The Stbnooraphbr. 




A Tale of a Typewriter. 

They thought to play a joke upon the fair type- 
writer maid, 
And changed the letters all about upon the 
little keys ; 
The A was pasted on where erst the K had been 
displayed , 
And they sadly jumbled up the F's, the B's 
and C's and D's ! 
But she calmly went to thumping, all unwitting 
of the trick, 
The result was not just what they'd led each 
other to expect, 
For when they gathered 'round her as she gave 
the final click, 
It was found she'd writ a story in the choicest 
dialect. — Chicago News. 



A Note of Warning. 

^■^^O we workers of this "Woman's 
I 1 Century/' now so near its close, 
"^ realize that upon us rests a sacred 
trust ? We are truly pathfinders or pioneers 
in a great, almost totally unexplored region, 
comparatively speaking, and this privilege 
brings responsibility. Future generations 
of women workers will look upon the last 
quarter of the XIX Century as the form- 
ative period, or as marking the foundation 
upon which the whole structure rests. Some- 
one has humorously asked, '*What has 
posterity done for us?" but we women 
should have pride enough in the ultimate 
success of this present struggle for equality 
in business, both in opportunity and remu- 
neration, to build as well as we know, and, 
with a high, unselfish purpose — guarding 
our sisters' business reputation as jealously 
as we would their personal honor. 

All of this is *' the vestibule " to quoting 
two paragraphs from the Boston Advertiser 
and "Woman's Column," respectively; 
and we give them on general principles, 
rather than with any thought that their les- 
son is needed by the immediate circle whom 
our words reach. If anyone near you re- 
quires strengthening along these lines, it is 
your duty to ** sound the note " in such a 



tactful way as will leave no sting. From the 
increasing references in the newspapers to 
the subject, there would seem to be some 
grounds for apprehension, slight though we 
hope they are : 

'* The changed conditions surrounding 
the lives of a considerable and increasing 
class of women in these modern days have 
brought to them a new kind of temptations, 
against which they require to be warned 
and guarded. The temptations to which we 
allude, are not, indeed, new in their own 
nature, but they are new in their relations 
to women. The temptations are such as 
have assailed men, especially young men, 
from time immemorial. But women, until 
lately, were for the most part exempt ; now 
women are exempt no longer. Young wo- 
men, particularly, are, to a great and grow- 
ing extent, subject to them. The tempta- 
tions are the result of employment in busi- 
ness which involves the handling of employ- 
ers' money. To-day, tens of thousands of 
young women are filling places in commer- 
cial houses and financial institutions as 
cashiers, bookkeepers, confidential clerks, 
stenographers, etc. Increasingly they are 
trusted to manage important details and 
discharge serious pecuniary responsibilities. 

"The recent defalcation and suicide of a 
private secretary in this city should be a 
warning to all women engaged in positions 
of trust and responsibility. First, never to 
speculate with money of other people, or 
with any money which one cannot afford to 
lose. Second, never to take anyone's ad- 
vice or assurance without personal investi- 
gation into the real value of stocks or other 
property before bu^ing^. Third, never to 
buy on a margin, which is simply gambling, 
with the chances all against the buyer. We 
are constantly meeting with cases where 
women, relying on some injudicious or mer- 
cenary adviser, have invested the savings of 
a lifetime with the result of having to face 
an old age of want and privation. No edu- 
cation is so necessary as a business educa- 
tion ; and few women, even college gradu- 
ates, have this. Since 99 out of 100 men 
who engage in business fail, how many wo- 
men can hope to succeed, unless familiar in 
all its details with the aflfair in which they 
invest?" 
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We shall have more to say on the general 
subject of trust and confidence next month. 

As to a Catalogue. 

Our good friend, Miss E. G. Fowler, con- 
tributes the following capital hints, by 
which we feel that our already large debt .is 
considerably increased : 

'*To pass along a good suggestion may 
be as helplul as to originate one ; and, on 
this principle, I take the opportunity to in- 
dorse a little piece of advice which 1 came 
across some time ago in a magazine or pa- 
per, of which the name has escaped me. It 
was addressed to the stenographer just 
starting in a new plcice, and with occasional 
hours or half-hours of unemployed time — 
'Make a catalogue of your employer's 
library.' Now. in most offices there is some- 
thing in the nature of a library, it it be no 
more than a collection of circular letters and 
tradesmen's catalogues. Whatever is worth 
keeping for purposes of reference is worth 
putting in convenient shape for reference ; 
and an alphabetical list, even without num- 
bers affixed, is, to a considerable extent, a 
time saver. It will aid in hnding what is on 
the shelves, and, also, in determining what 
is not there, and will have incidental advan- 
tages besides. In making and verifying such 
a list you will need to go over the collection 
at least twice, and it cannot but happen that 
a gooi many points will remain in mind as 
to the size and fashion of binding of the va- 
rious books and pamphlets, and their posi- 
tions on the shelves : and this may be a 
great help to you when you some day find 
yourself called upon to look up one or 
another volume at short notice. If this ac- 
quaintance on your part goes a little farther 
and extends to a general knowledge of the 
character of the book«% and the range of sub- 
ject-matter, so much the better. 

'* You will also learn something about cap- 
italization and spelling, and about the man- 
agement of titles in cataloguing ; you will 
get a glimpse of the little difficulties and 
perplexities that beset the path of the libra- 
rian, and thereby will your outlook on life 
be broadened, and you will grow less criti- 
cal and more sympathetic in the matter of 
occasional slips — all of which is to be reck- 
oned on the credit side of the account. 

** By the way, while you are about the 
work, take note of such pamphlets as have 
no label on the back, and yet are thick 
enough to admit of one ; make typewritten 
slips (provided, of course, that the idea 
meets approval) and paste them neatly on ; 
this will save the necessity of drawing out 
book after book to look at the title-pages." 

Correspondence. 

Miss E. T. E. writes on examinations : 
^**I consider that an 'examination' of 
any kind, as usually conducted, is of no 
advantage to anyone. As a student and 



teacher both, I have never believed in * ex- 
amination ' and ' ranking,' or anything along 
these lines. The result of examinations 
p^enerally is not an indication of either abil- 
ity or inability. I know that often the most 
efficient workers fail to give satisfaction ; 
and the ability to do good work under the 
stress of some unusual mental excitemetit is 
largely a matter of temperament. I have in 
mind two young girl students — one a bril- 
liant conversationalist, able to talk at any 
time and to ' show off' her knowledge 
easily and readily ; in her own words, she 
* can tell more than she knows ' about any 
subject ; the other is quiet, reserved, unable 
to recite well or to talk before strangers, 
but, at the same time, a careful, thoughtful 
student, fully master of whatever subject she 
studies. The latter would do just as good 
work, or better work than the showier one, 
and yet, if she were to be judged by a ' test ' 
she would fail. As to applying for a ' posi- 
tion,' and I suppose your columns are in- 
tended for the benefit of those who have to 
apply — of course one is judged by what she 
can do in a few minutes or half an hour in 
entirely new conditions, among strange sur- 
roundings, and often with wholly new mat- 
ter, and a machine with which she is unfa- 
miliar. There is only one thing to do, and 
that is to be thoroughly prepared, to be 
trained to careful thinking and methodical 
work, and to ' expect ' to succeed. * Per- 
sonality ' has much to do with one's success 
in making application, but one cannot have 
absolute control over that, as some peculi- 
arities are pleasing to one and displeasing: 
to another. * Nervousness ' is generally con- 
sidered a weakness. Often the applicant 
has had several months of close study with- 
out proper outdoor exercise, and is, per- 
haps, on the verge of an attack of nervous 
prostration, when a 'test ' of any kind would 
be extremely dangerous. 

** Some of us would be interested to know 
what is considered a fair salary for begin- 
ners, in the different cities. Some believe 
that any student who is young and has had 
no actual experience in business ought to be 
glad to enter an office for a month or more 
without pay, simply for the sake of the train- 
ing. There are not many places, perhaps, 
where that privilege would be granted, but 
there are always some offices in any large 
place where such practice could be had ; 
they woul « virtually be training schools, or 
emplovment bureaus where the young man 
or woman who enters is practically sure of 
a eood position in a short time, and mean- 
while, for compensation, receives experience 
with prohahlv a sufficient sum for daily car 
fare and lunch." 

The Editor of this Department would like 

a free expression of opinion on this topic — 

the beginner's salary ; who will be the first 

to give it ? 

Ida E. Turner. 



We Ehall be pleased lo have com muni cat tons 
from practical shortliand leacheie upon the 
following suhjecis : 

1, Methods of ImtrucHons, in shorthand and 
upon the lypewriler. 

2, JUelhods of Examinations, to ascertain fil- 
ness of graduates. 

3, H^al kind of educational preparation is 
desirable before inking up the study of short- 

A FRIEND, on reading my remarks 
in the January Number, expressed 
surprise that I should have "given 
myself away " by admiitinf!: that my text- 
book is N. G,, unless and until it is sup- 
ported by a certain kind of literature de- 
signed to modernize teaching. My friend 
forgets that each and every Pilmanic text- 
book in existence is even now in the same 
predicament. With all their " helps " teach- 
ers are comparatively helpless when they 
come into competition with those leaching 
other systems. It is useless to deny this, 
and those who do so know very well that 
they are simply whistling 10 keep their cour- 
age up. Is this a slate of affairs that should 
continue longer than is necessary ? I think 
not, and I shall henceforth aim to do all 
in my power to inaugurate and promote the 
needed change. My plan, which is suffi- 
ciently well known to readers, would reduce 
the time required to learn Pitmanic short- 
hand alone nearly one-half; shorthand and 
typewriting together to about two-thirds 
the usual time. This will closely approxi- 
mate the best time made by other systems, 
and should have great influence in causing 
young people to decide for the be-it system 
to be had, which I hold to be the Pilinan. 

Teachers making the change, and accus- 
tomed only to present methods, would be 
embarrassed by the rapidity with which pu- 
pils learn, and, for a time, would be at their 
wits' end to know what to do with the 



youngsters; but a little experience regu- 
lates all that. Teaching by the new method 
pays very well ; one cannot personally at- 
tend to so many as by class leaching, but 
the teaching is incomparably better, and 
much of the necessary dictation (separate or 
in groups) can be given by advanced pupils 
either voluntarily or for a small compen- 

Teaching by mail, now the merest farce, 
would (lacking only the dictation) become 
a grand reality. I have procured several 
so-called "trial lessons" emanating from 
Pitman teachers, and those I have seen 
merit nothing but contempt ; one and all 
they are mere make-believes. The teaching 
I would substitute would not require much 
correspondence ; after getting a start intel- 
ligent pupils would find it all plain sailing. 
Much of what pupils learn here is done 
without my personal help, and there is noth- 
ing to prevent pupils at a distance from do- 
ing the same thing, 

While I make no secret of my method ol 
teaching I feci disappointed that other teach- 
ers seeni so unwilling to give us any hints 
that would be of value. Mr. Merrill, for in- 
stance, has much to say of " concrete " and 
things ; and, while we might take down the 
big dictionary and find out the meaning of 
the terms he uses, no one is made any wiser 
as to the details of his practice. One would 
like to know, for instance, in the case of his 
regular two months' graduates, how much 
of that brief time is necessary to make them 
quick and correct typewriters ; this branch, 
rather than shorthand, is what interferes 
with my calculations ; a vast amount must 
necessarily be transcribed in order to give 
one the chance to correct all mistakes. 

John Watson. 



The Stenographer. 



lead pencils and typewriter erasers. Our 
secretary is always made happy when the 
Dixon pencils appear. It may be that there 
are better pencils in the world than these, 
but we have not yet found them. 
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Mr. Gsorgb Roknitz, German- Enf I ish 
stenographer for H. Hackfeld & Co., Hono- 
lulu, H. I., writes to the editor as follows : 

'' A merry Christmas and a happy and 
successful New Year to The Stbnogra- 
PHBR, from the " Paradise ofthe Pacific." 

To whom we have replied as follows : 

Mv Dbar Mr. Roknitz.— Your kind pos- 
tal card, conveying Christmas salutations 
and good wbhes to Thb Stbnograpkbr, 
just received. I wish it were possible for me 
to take you by the hand, personally, lo ex- 
press the pleasure you have given me. May 
you live long and prosper in the " Paradise 
of the Pacific," and when you are through 
with that, may the Paradise which b still 
better, open its gates to receive you. 

The Stenographer is again indebted to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. for the com- 
pliments of the season and kind remem- 
brances in the way of a fine box of assorted 



C. L. Morrison, General Stenographer 
and Notary Public, residing at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., renews his subscription to The Ste- 
nographer, and is kind enough to say : 

" It is growing better every day of its ex 
istence. There is no telling where it will 
Anally end, but I confidently predict some- 
where near perfection in the not very far dis- 
tant future. I beg to hand you the necessary 
"wherewithal,'' and, in doing so, wish you 
all the success possible for the coming 

We thank Brother Morrison for his kind 
words. We shall do all in our power to de- 
serve them. Will not every subscriber whose 
subscription expires respond as promptly as 
Brother Morrison has done? 



Thb venerable Thomas Towndrow writes; 

"Please find enclosed one dollar for sub- 
scription to The Stenographer for the 
ensuing year — although I do not anticipate 
the pleasure of lon^ perusal of its pages — 
am unable to walk or stand without assist- 
ance. With my personal regards and best 
wishes for your future prosperity, believe 
me, very sincerely yours. 

Thou AS Towndrow. 

Our best wishes are extended to oor ven- 
erable brother. May his last days on earth 
be filled with Peace, and may be find eter- 
nal youth in the world to which, sooner or 
later, we are all going, where full justice 
will be accorded to all. 



Mr. Charles T. Platt, under date of 
January 14th, writes as follows : 

" In the August, 1897, Stenographer, in 
the Benn Pitman Department, I introduced 
a paragraph headed ' Method of Attacking 
Doubtful Outlines in Reading Notes.' I 
noticed in the January ist, 18^, number of 
the Phonographic Magazine, page 5, Mr. 
Henry copies this almost verbatim and pre- 
sents it as an original communication. They 
say that imitation is the sincerest flattery. I 
suppose that is the proper way to look at 
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it. Still, I think Mr. Henry might have had 
the grace to enclose his communication in 
quotation marks." 

That our readers may get the benefit of 
the good things contained in the article to 
which Mr. Piatt refers, we copy, first, Mr. 
Platt*s article ; second, Mr. Henry's repro- 
duction of the ideas to which Mr. Piatt 
refers : 

METHOD OF ATTACKING DOUBTFUL OUT- 
LINES IN READING NOTES. 

" If an outline is not read at a elance, do 
not pause helplessly before it as if confront- 
ed by a stone wall. First determine the 
consonants represented, and then pass on 
to the end of a clause or sentence in order 
to secure the assistance of the context. 
This failing, associate a vowel sound with 
the consonants — reading it alternately be- 
fore and after. The vowel sound of ' ebb * 
serves well in such emergencies. As a last 
resort, treat the outline as a phrase or (what 
is essentially the same thing) a compound 
word — reading the first stroke as a word- 
sign or phraseogram in position. In all such 
cases, recognizing human fallibility, experi- 
mentally read light lines for heavy, and vice 
versa, and straight lines for curved, and vice 
versa. This method soon becomes a habit, 
and while it takes long in the telling the 
mental processes are lightning-like. But 
remember, that a method in reading pre- 
supposes method in writing. Have a rea* 
son for everything you do ; work as far as 
possible by rule. A thread is thus woven 
which serves as a guide in retracing your 
steps (in reading). This idea will be ampli- 
fied in subsequent chapters." 

Chas. T. Platt. 

a method of detecting bad outlines 
in shorthand notes. 

Do not be discouraged if you meet among 
your notes an undecipherable outline ; for 
the best stenographers sometimes do. Do 
not stop helplessly, but resort to the follow- 
ing method : Having determined the conso- 
nants represented, pass on to the end of the 
sentence in order to secure the assistance of 
the context. If this fails, associate a vowel 
with the consonants, and read it alternately 
before and after. As a third resort, treat the 
outline as a phrase or a compound word, 
and read the first stroke as a word- sign or a 
phraseog^iam. As a fourth resort, read full- 
lengths for half-lengths, double-lengths for 
full-lengths, and z/ice versa. As a last re- 
sort, read light lines for heavy, straight lines 
for curved, and vice versa, 

David E. Henry, 
Ceriificated, 



We ask for letters from shorthand teach- 
ers for our Asked and Answered Depart- 
ment, and we take occasion to say that it 
will give us pleasure to present a copy of 
The Stenographer Dictation Book to all 
whose letters may be printed in the maga- 
zine. We, therefore, invite letters from all 
our correspondents upon all the subjects 
that may interest them, and the writer of 
each letter which may be printed in the 
magazine will, so long as they last, receive 
the book as above stated. 






Mr. H. L. Jacobs, of Dayton, O., form- 
erly official reporter of the Senate, later of 
the House, in Pennsylvania, is in charge of 
the Jacob's Shorthand School, Dayton, O. 
Mr. Jacobs teaches the Longley system and 
says that, as there are a large number of 
schools using the Longley system, it might 
pay The Stenographer to have such mat- 
ter printed. If every Longley writer or 
teacher who would subscribe to The Ste- 
nographer, in case it should present 
Longley shorthand, will kindly write to us, 
stating such fact, we shall be able to come 
to a conclusion in the matter. 



Mr. a. Thurbron, F. N. P. S., 3 Gari- 
baldi Terrace, South Shields, England, 
makes certain inquiries of us on a postal 
card, on which, by reason of insufficient 
postage, we had to pay ten cents extra post- 
age. If Mr. Thurbron will kindly commu- 
nicate with Mr. W. H. Jones, 41 Ash ton New 
Road, Manchester, England, who represents 
The Stenographer in Great Britain, we 
are sure he will obtain satisfactory informa- 
tion. 

« 
« « 

Miss Doris L. Weiss announces the or- 
ganization of a Ladies*Tombo Gabelsberger 
Club, in New York City, with the following 
officers : Miss C. H. Josephi, President ; 
Miss D. L. Weiss, Secretary ; Miss E. L. 
Goldey, Treasurer ; Mrs. Van Schaick, Li- 
brarian. 
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Isaac Pitrxparp DepartiDent 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of The Mbtropolitaw Shorthand School, 156 Fifth Avenue, N. W. cor. Twentieth Street, 

Nev7 Yorlc, and Official Instructor in Isaac Pitman's Phonog^raphy in the 

Public Day Schools of New York City. 



Mr. James E. Munson, publisher of a 

raodificdtion of the Isaac Pitman shorthand; 

says: 

** Isaac Pitman invented or constructed 
the phonographic alphabet of simple stems 
for consonants, and of dots and dashes for 
the vowels, and devised most of the schemes 
for abbreviating consonant outlines by 
means of additions to or modifications of 
the consonant stems, which contribute so 
much to both speed and legibility ; and, in 
so doing, he contributed more to the im. 
provement of the stenographic art than was 
ever done by any other one man that ever 
lived. It was a great work that he accom- 
plished. The thought was an inspiration — 
a stroke of genius — and Isaac Pitman is en- 
titled to full credit for if 

The Phonetic Journal ^ in its annual ad- 
dress to our readers, remarks : 

**The present year marks an interesting 
point in the history of this Journal. Twenty- 
five annual volumes have now been com- 
pleted since a new series of the Journal was 
begun as a penny periodical. Durmg the 
whole of that time, without missing a single 
week, reading matter in engraved short- 
hand has formed a portion of its contents. 
Such a record is absolutely unique. The 
Phonetic Journalxs the only shorthand organ 
in existence (with the exception, of course, 
of Pitman's Shorthand Weekly) which sup- 
plies weekly reading matter of this descrip- 
tion, and it need hardly be said that no other 
system of shorthand has ever achieved such 
a record, or, in fact, any record at all for 
regular periodical publication of shorthand 
matter. Increased support has rendered it 
possible from time to time to enlarge the 
Journal, and to make a corresponding in- 
crease in the amount of shorthand presented. 
It may be of interest to add that in the past 
quarter of a centu'-y between 5.000 and 6,000 
pa8:es of shorthand have been published in- 
the Journal. 

Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

My mind has vacillated a good deal dur- 
ing the argument upon this point, which is, 
undoubtedly, one of very considerable im- 
portance. In this case it arises in this way. 
The railway x:om pan y, in answer to a charge 
that they have since a date named in the 



statute of 1894 raised their rate of charge, 
say that when the rate impugned is dissect- 
ed, it will turn out that they have not raised 
any rate as to which we have jurisdic- 
tion to entertain the question under section 
I of the Act of 1894. They say that on the 
rate being disintegrated it would turn out 
that that part ot the rate which was for con- 
veyance has remained unchanged, and that 
the apparent increase is due not to an in- 
crease in the charge for conveyance, but ex- 
clusively to an increase in a charge for cart- 
age. Having said that, they refer to section 
5 of the schedule of the Confirmation Act, 
and contend that the effect of that section is 
to take all questions of the unreasonable- 
ness of charges for all the matters mentioned 
in that section — one of which is the collec- 
tion or delivery of merchandise outside the 
terminal station — out of the jurisdiction of 
the commissioners, and to send them com- 
pulsorily to arbitration by an arbitrator to 
be appointed by the Board of Trade. They 
say, therefore, that, inasmuch as on their 
view of the facts — namely, that the increase 
is one of the cartage rate only, that raises a 
difference as to the reasonableness of the 
cartage charge, but that is a difiFerence 
which, by the terms of the fifth section of 
the schedule, which I have just referred to, 
must be decided by an arbitrator appointed 
by the Board of Trade, and can be decided by 
no other person, and therefore is a matter 
as to which the Railway Commissioners 
have no jurisdiction. They also refer to a 
case which came before this Court at the 
lastsittings — namely, Wildman*s case, which, 
to a considerable extent, is on all fours with 
the present case, thou eh not entirely, for 
reasons which I shall point out in a moment. 
In Wildman*s case this Court did take the 
course of sending to the Board of Trade an 
application based upon a complaint under 
sub section 4 of section 5 of the Confirma- 
tion Order Act, 1891. It was a claim in re- 
spect of a sum charged for the accommoda- 
tion of trucks during a certain time, and it 
was suggested, though it was not admitted, 
nor was it at all clear on the facts, that there 
had been an increase made by the railway 
company in such charge. But the point was 
taken before us that assuming that what the 
railway company had done, which prima 
facie was a reduction of the charge, in its 
result did involve an increase in thatcharge- 
the Legi»?lature had clearlv thought that the 
convenient mode of deciding such dispute 
was by arbitration under the fifth section to 
which I have referred. 



_ Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonogranhic Instructor, 250 pp., |i. 50; a Phonofn'aphic Dictionary, with 
shorthand forms for 6 j, 000 words, Sx. 50; Business Correspondence. Nos. i and 2, each, 30 cents. Published 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Brief Reporting Notes — A Legal Judgment. 

(From a Society of Arts Shorthand Examination Paper.) 
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«*« Schools and others, desiring the services of ex- 
perienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
Teachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman cc Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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Benn Pitmaip Shortlpand. 

By Cbaa. T. PxjiTT, 
Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford Business College, Hartford, Conn. 



^On the Study of Words. 

Prom a Lecture bt Richard C. Trench, 
Archbishop op Dublin. 

There are few who would not readily ac- 
knowledge that mainly in worthy books are 
preserved and hoarded the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge which the world has 
accumulated, and that chiefly by aid of these 
they are handed down from one generation 
to another. I shall urge on you in these 
lectures something different from this — 
namely, that not in books only, which all 
acknowledge, nor yet in connected oral dis- 
course, but orten also in words contemplated 
singly, there are boundless stores of moral 
and historic truth, and no less of passion and 
imagination, laid up — that from these, les- 
sons of infinite worth may be derived if only 
our attention is roused to their existence. I 
shall urge on you how well it will repay you 
to study the words which you are in the 
habit of using or of meeting, be they such as 
relate to highest spiritual things or our com- 
mon words of the shop and the market, and 
of all tne familiar intercourse of life. It will, 
indeed, repay you far better than you can 
easily believe. I am sure, at least, that for 
many a young man his first discovery of the 
fact that words are living powers — are the 
vesture, yea, even the body which thoughts 
weave for themselves — has been like the 
dropping of scales from his eyes ; like the 
acquiring of another sense, or the introduc- 
tion into a new world ; he is never able to 
cease wondering at the moral marvels that 
surround him on every side and ever reveal 
themselves more and more to his gaze. 
* • * What riches lie hidden in the vul- 
gar tonRTue of our poorest and most igno- 
rant ! What flowers of Paradise lie under 
our feet, with their beauties and their parts 
undistinguished and undiscerned, from hav- 
ing been daily trodden on. * * * A 
great writer (not very long departed from us) 
has borne witness at once to the pleasant- 
ness and profit of this study : ** In a lan- 
guafi:e," he says, ** like ours, where so many 
words are derived from other languages, 
there are few modes of instruction more 
useful or more amusing than that of accus- 
toming youns: people to seek for the ety- 
mology or primary meaning of the words 
they use. There are cases in which more 
knowledge of more value may be conveyed 
by the history of a word than by the history 
of a campaij^n." Impressing the same truth, 
Emerson has somewhere characterized lan- 
guage as *'fossel poetrv." He evidently 
means that just as in some fossel curious, 
and beautiful shapes of vegetable or animal 
life— the graceful fern or the finely-verte- 



brated lizard — such as now, it may be, have 
been extinct for thousands of years, are per. 
manently bound up with the stone and res- 
cued from that perishing which would have 
otherwise been theirs — so in words are beau- 
tiful thoughts and images, the imagination 
and the feeling of past ages, of men long 
since in their graves, of men whose very 
names have perished — ^these, which would 
so easily have perished, too, are preserved 
and made safe forever. • • * Many a 
man had gazed, we are sure, at the jagred 
and indented mountain ridges of Spain be- 
fore one called them "sierras,'* or " sawa " 
— the name by which they are now known 
(Sierra Morena, Sierra Nevada) ; but that 
man coined his imagination into a word 
which will endure as long as the everlasting 
hills which he named. 

(TO BB COimirUBD.) 

« 
* » 

Notes. 

There is an invaluable lesson in the 
words of Archbishop Trench — more so than 
in the shorthand forms which are the pre- 
text for the presentation of his remarks. 
Shorthand amanuensb do not fail so much 
from lack of speed in taking dictation as 
from errors in transcription, due chiefly to 
ignorance of English. This lamentable fact 
has long been a cause of execretion on the 
part of employers, and this feeling is stain- 
ing in intensity. Yet business colleges gen- 
erally fail to apply a proper rem^y, and 
persist in devoting their efforts during a pu- 
pil's limited course chiefly to conferring a 
high speed in writing. The result is, that 
as soon as a pupil attains the "diploma" 
speed in writing the shorthand outlines of 
words he can neither translate nor spell, he 
deems himself a qualified reporter and 
launches out into the sea of incompetents. 
Is it any wonder there are so many wrecks ? 

In the face of the adverse influence of the 
two and three-month schools, it is almost 
futile for the more reputable educational in- 
stitutions to attempt to retain pupils longer 
than five to seven months. Even m the case 
of the most industrious, this time is insuffi- 
cient to correct their defective English, and, 
at the same time, confer the ability to write 
systematic and rapid shorthand. Where, 
then, these two considerations are incom- 
patible (and they are in the majority of 
cases) it is a choice of evils — whether to 
slight the shorthand speed or the English 
training. Preference should be given to the 
latter. Shorthand speed is, to a great ex- 
tent, a natural evolution of proper progres- 
sive instruction in the principles. Beyond 



(Continued on Page 48). 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand by Chas. T. Piatt. 
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Gabelsberger-I^ichter DepartiDent. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Ridge Mace, New York. 
President Gaibelsberger Shorthand Society. 



To THE Readers of the Gabelsberger 
Department. — I take pleasure in announc- 
ing that the story, "The Three Cutters," 
by Capt. Marryat, written in the Corres- 
ponding Style, by Mr. Richter, has just ar- 
rived and may be had from me for 25 cents 
at any time. Dr. Rud. Tombo. 

Extract from an address delivered by Dr, 
J. H. SenneTt at a tneeiing of the Immigra- 
tion Protective League^ held fan, 6th^ i8g8 : 

Corresponding Style. 

♦ ♦ » » » ^f/Q^ toQ^ do not desire unre- 
stricted immigration, but we believe, aye, 
we are thoroughly convinced that our pres- 
ent laws ; if faithfully and judiciously en- 
forced, are perfectly sufficient to exclude all 
undesirable, even more, to deter them from 
attempting to embark for these shores. 
Many of us also believe in an educational 
test, but only for naturalization and not for 
admission. We believe that immigration 
is a national question, and that the great 
sections of our South, West and Northwest 
have equal rights with the East in the de- 
termination of our future policy towards the 
question of immigration, and we regard it 
as an indisputable fact that these sections 
still need and desire further immigration for 
their development. We believe that the so- 
lution of everything problematical in refer- 
ence to immigration does not lie in the es- 
tablishment of any new tests for admission, 
but in the proper distribution of all new ar- 
rivals all over the country ; in a judicious 
guidance of such immigrants as have not a 
priori a fixed destination in the selection of 
their settlements and of their employments, 
If, by proper means, the larger part of im- 
migrants cotild be induced to avoid conges- 
tions in the labor market, and to take up 
their residence where they could find the 
best for themselves and do the most good 
for the country, millions and millions of 
good immigrants could still come and build 
up the country as welcome to all and obnox- 
ious to none. 



Reporting Style. 

Inspired by such sentiments and convic- 
tions, we decidedly oppose the restrictive 
measures now under contemplation. We 
regard an educational test, as proposed in 
the so-called Lodge Bill, as unnecessary and 
an injurious impediment of furthy healthy 
development of this country. We regard it; 
on account of its unavoidable consequences 
of intolerable hardship to all newcomers and 
to their American relatives and friends, as a 
most serious menace to our commerce and 
traffic. We regard it, if applied to women, 
as a brutal injustice and a severe aggrava- 
tion of our much- vexed servant-girl ques- 
tion. We oppose it on account of its neces- 
sary violation of the natural rights of Amer- 
ican residents, and of the cruelty of separa- 
ting families. We regard it as a deception 
of our laboring classes, to make them be- 
lieve that an educational test would protect 
them from competition, because such com- 
petition could only be expected and threat- 
,ened from skilled laborers, who, almost 
without exception, could pass any educa- 
tional test. We condemn it as a superfluous, 
willful and injurious legislation which threat- 
ens not only to exclude, but to deter all 
further desirable and needed immigration. 
And while the restrictionists of Boston tried 
to make legislators believe that an educa- 
tional test would not concern immigration 
from Northern and Central Europe, we 
know, and receive daily proofs for it, that 
Americans from Germany, Bohemia and 
Scandinavian countries, which stand formost 
in the suppression of illiteracy, fully share 
our opinion that an enactment of the Lodge 
Bill, with its connected vexations, would 
affect immigration from these countries 
rather more than from less educated and, 
therefore, less sensitive nations. 

* 
* « 

Notb.— The pamphlet, " The New Era of Pho- 
nography," as well as the circular, " A Practical 
Lesson in G. R. Phonography,*' explain the general 
principles of Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge to any 
reader of The Stenographer who wishes to form 
an idea of the »ysicm.— Dr. R. Tombo. 
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llongleg's Style of Pitnpan's Pt^onographg 



By Elxas I<onolbt, I<os Angeles, California. 



Key. 

Los Angblbs, Cal., Jan. i, 1898. 

To THB Editor of The Stenographer. 
-—I sincerely thank you for the publication 
in the December Number of The Stenog- 
rapher of a sample page of my style of 
phonography. One result that I most highly 
appreciate of your kindness in so doing is 
the receipt of a letter from a correspondent 
of mine in Jackson, Tenn., who has been 
benefitted by his patronage of The Stenog- 
rapher. As his- experience may induce 
other readers of your Journal to profit in 
some way, I furnish copy of the same below. 

Elias Longley. 

Jackson, Tenn., December 9th, 1897. 

My Dear Mr. Longlby. — It has been a 
long time since I have heard from you, and 
I thought I would drop you a friendly note 
to inquire of your health and work, and to 
tell you what I have been doing for the last 
six months. 

You see, I have a new partner. Mr. Mer- 
cer is older than I am, considerably, and 
has been in the '' harness " for some time. 
We have reported several important cases 
since we have opened up our new office. I 
reported a murder case in an adjoining town 
about a month ago that lasted about a week. 
It was a circumstantial evidence case ; the 
negroes were convicted and we had to make 
out a transcript which amounts to over 
1,000 pages. I enclose you a page of my 
notes taken in Court on the trial of that 



case just to give you an idea of how I write 
now. You see I use a pen now, and mast 
say that I like it very much better than the 
pencil. I met Mr. Buford Duke about six 
months ago, and it didn't take him long to 
induce me to change to the pen, and I have 
never regretted it. The notes sent you were 
taken at a pretty rapid rate. I write much 
smaller than I did at first, and am condens- 
ing my notes more and more every day— 
which change I also give Mr. Duke the 
credit for. 

I am glad to see a page of your notes in 
the December Number of The Stenogra- 
pher. It is a fine magazine, but it never did 
seem exactly complete to me without a page 
of your notes. I have all The Stenogra- 
phers from January, 1893, up to the pres- 
ent time, and am having them nicely bound. 
I am very proud of them. 

From time to time, during 1897, I have 
been taking depositions in a very important 
will case in Mississippi. The transcript, up 
to date, amounts to about 3,000 typewntten 
pages, and I have to go down there next 
week to take some more, which I suppose 
will wind it up. It is a very interesting case, 
involving an estate worth about $150,000.00. 

If you have time I wish you would kindly 
write me how you are getting along ; how 
your health is in your old age ; what work 
you are doing, etc. 

With very kindest regards, I beg to re- 
main. Very respectfully yours, 

Will. L. Clayton. 



Notes from the Field. 

Miss Alice B. Sanger, the only woman 
ever engaged as a stenographer at the White 
House, IS now a clerk in the Post office De- 
partment. She was one of the earliest and 
oest women stenographers in Indianapolis, 
and when her townsman. General Harrison, 
became President, she was engaged in the 
office of the Executive Mansion. She now 
receives $1,400 a year. 

Is taking part in our discussions one of 
your New Year resolutions ? 

Ida E. Turner, 
Editor Women's Department. 



Mr. Clarence Chrisman, of 3606 Frank- 
lin Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., sends us a copy 
of the New York Sun's editorial on " Tid- 
tledywink Stenographers," which we print 
elsewhere in The Stenographer. Mr.* 
Chrisman recently published a song entitled, 
'' Katie Kelly," for the purpose, as he says, 
of ' ' knocking out the fake shorthand schools 
and teachers." All who may desire to help 
Mr. Chrisman in his noble efforts, should 
send him 25 centsforacopy of "Katie Kelly." 
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Notes by Elias Longley. 



LONGLEY'S STYLE OF PITMAN'S PHONOGRAPHY. 
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Benn Pitman Department. 

(Continued trom page 42). 

this, it, rather than the English, should be 
left to take care of itself in the pupil's after 
practice. A fair proportion of every day 
should be devoted to educating the pupil in 
the proper use and spelling of the practical 
words of our language. I/ow this is to be 
done must be left largely to the ingenuity of 
the teacher ; but whatever the method, it 
must be such as to arouse and hold the in- 
terest of the pupil, and cultivate in him an 
abiding interest coupled with habits of study 
and investigation that will endure beyond 
the college walls, and have beneficial mflu- 
ence all through future life. 

Half an hour each day should be devoted 
to the study of words. Pupils should be 
taught to dissect them — to define root, pre- 
fix and suffix ; to trace progressive changes 
in usage, and, of course, incidentally to note 
the spelling and the shorthand forms. For 
instance, take **graph-y*' — to write— and 
have the class collect words containing it as 
a syllable. The resulting investigation will 
produce the following words : (i) Mimeo- 
graph, (2) phono-graph, (3) steno-graph, 
(4) auto-graph, (5) para-graph, (6) tele- 
graph, (7) photo-graph, (8) litho-graph, (9) 
hekto-graph, (10) graph-ic, (11) grapho- 
phone, (12) tel-autograph, (13) bio-graphy, 
(14) auto-bio-graphy, (15) mono-graph, (16 
chirography, ^17) calli-graphy, etc. It de- 
velops that ** bio " means ** life ; '* therefore 
*' biography " means life-writing, or the life 
of an individual written by anybody . "Auto" 
means "self; ** therefore ** autobiography " 
means self-life- writing, or the life of an in- 
dividual written by himself. ** Para '* means 
** beside;" therefore ** paragraph" means 
*' beside writing*' — originally applying to 
marginal notes, but now distorted to mean 
matter contained between two indented 
lines. ** Tele "means **afar;" therefore 
''telegraph" means far-writing, or writing 
that produces an impression at a distant 
point. ''Telautograph" means far-self- 
writing, or an instrument that when written 
upon will produce a fac-simile at a distant 
point, etc., etc. 

Such a critical study of words — the vehi- 
cles of ideas — opens up avenues to every 
branch of knowledge, and one is almost un- 
consciously led through the realms of sci- 
ence, literature, history, art and commerce 
— with a constantly increasing zest that 
knows no satiety. 

Writers of the Isaac Pitman system in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will hear with pleasure of 
the "Curtis Phonographic Club," with head- 
quarters at 19 Elm Place. The main object 
of the club will be to provide competent 
speed practice and instruction in phonog- 
raphy. Writers of this system who are in- 
terested should write for particulars to 
Thomas Curtis, at the above address. 



Shorthand Talks by the Editor. 
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Mr. Arthur Lbgare has been appointed 
official stenographer for ihe office of the 
Peace and the Police and Criminal Courts, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRI- 
TER CO., of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
brought infringment suits against 
the manufacturers of the Duplex and Jewett 
Typewriters, Des Moines, Iowa, and against 
the Buffalo dealers in these machines. A 
trial will be had in the United States Circuit 
Court for the Northern District of NewYork, 
and, if a decision in favor of the complainant 
is rendered, it will seriously interfere with 
the manufacture of the Duplex and Jewett 
machines, and also with the product of sev- 
eral other companies who are said to be in- 
fringers of the patent rights in question, but 
who have not yet been sued. The patents 
are broad ones and cover vital points in type- 
writer construction. 

The Syracuse /l?j/, of January 3d, says : 

' * Syracuse for several years has been the 
home of one of tne most progressive type- 
writer companies in the world, and the Smith 
Premier people do not consider it strange 
that other competing companies in the type- 
writer business have appropriated some of 
their many patented labor-saving devices 
and improvements. The local company will 
fully protect its rights by appealing to the 
courts in all cases where infringement ex- 
ists. They know that their patents are capi- 
tal, and claim that they might just as well 
permit an opposition company to take their 
cash as to countenance the free use of their 
special inventions. These improvements 
they will preserve for their own use, and for 
the use of their patrons. The Smith Pre- 
mier's market is not confined to the United 
States, but is world-wide. Machines are con- 
stantly being sent to England, Germany, 
Russia, Australia, South America, Africa, 
Holland, Austria and the Netherlands, so 
that the magnitude of the business and the 
capital invested necessitates the protecting 
of the company's interests in every respect. 
The suits )ust begun are but the opening 
of the litigation contemplated. Within the 
last thirty days the United States Patent Of- 
fice has issued to the Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company a patent which is said to be 
one of the strongest ever granted upon type- 
writers. Acting under this patent the local 
company f^xpects to commence additional 
suits against several typewriter manufactur- 
ers, who are infring^ers. The patents which 
it is alleged the Duplex and )ewett manu- 
facturers are infringing, according to the pa- 
pers, are strong and far-reaching, and the 
news of this litigation will be received with 
interest in typewriter circles throughout the 
country.'* 



The Proceedings of The New York State 
Stenographers' Association, at the 22d an- 
nual meeting held at Ontario Heach, N. Y., 
August 26th and 27th, 1897, have just been 
received through the kindness of the Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Kendrick C. Hill. There 
are upwards of 125 pages, crowded full of 
interesting and entertaining matter. Do not 
neglect this notice, my reader, but send us 
fifty cents at once for a copy, — Editor. 

In his address President Law wisely re- 
marks : 

" So long as more can be accomplished 
by combined than by individual effort ; so 
long as the interests of stenographers can 
be affected by legislation ; so long as the ex- 
perience and knowledge of one can be made 
available to others engaged in the same call- 
ing ; so long as we can take pleasure in 
meeting and greeting persons whose occu- 
pation and view-point are similar to ours — 
so long will there be good reason for the ex- 
istence of this society." 

These words should be well pondered by 
all shorthand writers, and they should ask 
themselves the question whether it would 
not be wise for them to take hold and help 
organize a society which shall represent 
every stenographer in the entire country. 

A paper was read by Mr. Bishop on Ste- 
nography and Stenographers in India,which 
was written by Mr. D. N. Pal, M. N. P. S., 
of London, a professor of stenography in 
City College, Calcutta, India. 

Mr. Arthur Head, of Towanda, Pa., read 
a paper on the Facts and Fancies of Short- 
hand. 

Among many good things, Mr. Head said: 

"There is no calling or profession in 
which mind and temperament play a more 
important part than in that of shorthand. 
Inaeed, it may be safely asserted that the 
really competent verbatim reporter is bom, 
not made. 

" There are hundreds and probably thou- 
sands of persons spending their hard-earned 
dollars m shorthand schools, whom no 
amount of study or practice can make re- 
port<^rs, for the simple reason that they lack 
the temperament, the quick perception, the 
muscular and nervous adaptability and the 
judgment which must be called into daily 
and hourly exercise in every branch of pro- 
fessional reporting. We might as well ex- 
pect to make a two- minute trotter of a lum- 
bering cart horse, as to make a stenographer 
of a person who lacks the necessary mental 
and physical qualities. * * * ♦ 

** No person who is deficient in any of the 
common branches of education can expect 
to become even a successful amanuensis. 
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The Stenographer. 



much less a reporter." * ♦ * ** It may 
be conceded that a bright student, by close 
and dilij^ent application, may acquire a fair 
knowledi^e of the principles of shorthand in 
six months. That is to say, he may memor- 
ize the fundalmental rules for the construc- 
tion of outlines, but he is no more a stenog- 
rapher than a person who has learned to 
decline Latin nouns and conjugate Latin 
verbs is a Latin scholar. He is no more a 
stenographer than a boy who has passed six 
months in a law office is a lawyer. It would 
be no more absurd to advertise ' Law in six 
months,' or * Medicine in six months ' than 
to advertise * Shorthand in six months.**** 

" We do not stop to analyze pnnt into let- 
lers when reading. It is true that we /earn 
to report in the first instance by sound. 
That is, we learn to construct outlines by 
sound, but before we can acquire any con- 
siderable speed these outlines must be con- 
structed and stowed away in the mind ready 
for instantaneous use. It is true that we 
sometimes have to stop and build a new out- 
line for some unfamiliar word, while report- 
ing, but no one can expect to do verbatim 
work until he has constructed and stored 
away in his memory a sufficient number of 
outlines to represent the great mass of words 
in common use in the particular branch of 
reporting which he expects to follow. • • * 

''Speed alone cannot make a successful 
reporter. Intelligence, judgment and com- 
mon-sense, with slightly deficient speed is 
far preferable, even to the highest degree of 
speed with deficient judgment." 

Mr. Arthur B. Cook, of New York, pre- 
sented a paper on thoroughness of Prepara- 
tion for Shorthand Work. 

Mr. Rose, in commenting upon the paper, 

said: 

''If all that has been said and written dur- 
ing the past twenty years upon the subject 
of preparation for shorthand work could be 
collected together it would make a large 
volume, and yet not much progress has been 
made toward accomplishing the end sought. 
This arises from the fact that we do not reach 
the people whom we seek to benefit until it 
is too late. Very few take phonographic 
magazines or read the published proceed- 
ings of our associations until after they have 
studied the art and have been graduated 
from some of our schools. It would be much 
better if we could bring our schools to a real- 
ization of the fact that it is to their interest to 
send out thoroughly equipped students. The 
school that adopts thoroughness for its motto 
will soon outstrip all the three months' 
schools in the country." 

Mr. McLoughlin said : 

" I have always maintained that stenogra- 

rhy could not be mastered in three months, 
am confident that a shorthand reporter 
cannot become competent in less than two 
years." 



Mr. Charles H. White, of Syracuse, pre- 
sented " A Plea for the Competent Amaiw- 
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ensis. 

A. P. Barnett, Kansas City, Mo. : Is Short- 
hand a Progressive Science ? " 

"In enlarging shorthand speed we must 
reduce the work of the hand by reducing 
the number of strokes written and unwritten, 
and by securing more facile forms. During 
the first few years of shorthand writing the 
mental difficulty of conceiving the proper 
outlines probably exceeds the manual diffi- 
culty of execution, yet, there comes a time 
when the manual difficulty exceeds the men- 
tal, and, finally, the manual speed limit is 
reached, whereas the mental speed limit lies 
far beyond. It is evident, then, that the only 
avenue for increasing speed is found in the 
process of reducing the work of the hand, 
which, in turn, tends ultimately to reduce 
also the work of the brain. It is foolish and 
impracticable to expect, by simply more 
practice, to acquire additional speed after 
the manual speed limit has been reached. 
Probably a farm wagon might be serviceable 
in breaking the race-horse when a colt ; but, 
in order to increase his speed beyond that 
attainable with the farm wagon, you must 
give him a lighter vehicle." 



January 15, 1898. 

Mv Dear Hbmpbrlev. — The active mem- 
bership of the New York State Stenographers 
Association is now loi — a thing thought un- 
reasonable and impossible several years ago 
when I was earnestly laboring and zealously 
advocating that end. 

Quite a number have contributed to this 
climax this year, but, notably so, President 
McLoughlin who has fought for the organi- 
zation as hard as I ever did, and that is say- 
ing a great deal, too. Yours truly, 

Kendrick C. Hill. 

Editorial. — It gives us great pleasure to 
make the above announcement. This asso- 
ciation stands first in this country, and, per- 
haps, in the world. Secretary Hill deserves 
great credit for his zealous labors in its be- 
half, as also does President McLoughlin. 
We wish it continued and increasing success 
and usefulness. 



Messrs. Barrow & Tarver, of Augusta, 
Ga. , have formed a partnership to do a gen- 
eral stenography business. 

Miss Helen I. Buckley, of Lyons, N.Y., 
was recently appointed stenographer of the 
county court by Judge Sawyer at a com- 
pensation of 1 10 per day. 
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Telegraphy and Stenography. 

Gbntlbmbn. — A dispute has arisen be- 
tween a friend of mine and myself as to the 
relative value of telegraphy in combination 
with stenography and typewriting, and, 
while my friend maintains that he may by 
this means gain a considerable advantage 
pecuniarily, I assertthat the extra compen- 
sation earned thereby is not in keeping with 
the time, money and energy spent in the ac- 
quirement of this additional art. 

Now, we should thank you very much if 
you would, either by letter or through the 
columns of your highly-esteemed publica- 
tion (preferably the former) shed some light 
on the subject, which, considering the high 
standard of all the information so far glean- 
ed from your magazine, will, of course, be 
accepted as authority. 

The questions in the premises are : 

(i). Is telegraphy in combination with 
stenography and typewriting of great ad- 
vantage to the operator ? 

(2). In what lines of business is the best 
field for the combination mentioned ? 

(3). What are the salaries usually paid 
to an expert ? 

(4). Are there any large concerns em- 
ploying one individual for both stenography 
and telegraphy, or, is it only in small con- 
cerns that one man is entrusted with the 
handling of the work in both lines ? 

(5). What are the chances of employ- 
ment? 

If you will kindly favor us with a reply at 
your leasure you will very much oblige, 

Very respectfully yours, E. D. C. 

ANSWER BY ONB OF THE STENOGRAPHER . 

STAFF. 

Dear Sir. — Replying to your letter of the 
13th, the writer went through the experience 
of being telegrapher-stenographer, typewri- 
ter, and, in addition, bookkeeper, and a 
sort of Jack of all trades, and out of the com* 
bination evolved a position that is not only 
congenial but renumerative, and has very 
encouraging prospects. 

Answering your questions seriatim would 
say: 

First. Telegraphy in combination with 
stenography and typewriting is a great ad- 
vantage, providing, however, that one is 
proficient in all three branches, particularly 
the former. 



Second. Railroads and stockbrokers 
offices seem to offer the best field for the 
combination, and, in the latter, as you will 
appreciate very quick, telegraphy is neces- 
sary, and I believe to equip one's self for 
such a position as telegrapher it will be 
necessary to graduate from either the West- 
ern Union or the Postal Telegraph principal 
offices, where fast, accurate, large commer- 
cial telegraphy is done. 

Third. In this section of the country 
about f 100 per month is the minimum salary, 
and from that up to I150. 

Fourth. Number two will answer ques- 
tion number four. 

Fifth. I do not believe there would be 
much difficulty in getting a position, but, at 
the same time, this combination, like many 
others, is held by a great many persons, and 
there is the usual competition for positions. 
A first-class man, however, should have no 
difficulty. 

Position Wanted.— Mr. C. M. Brough, 
of Smith Grove, Ky., desires to contract as 
shorthand, commercial and common branch 
teacher in some college in the West. He is 
a fine printer and can manage a College 
Journal. We can recommend Mr. Brough 
as possessing fine literary abilities. 

Position Wanted. — Young man, 20 
years of age, single, desires position as ste- 
nographer, Graham system ; any standard 
keyboard machine. Shorthand speed 100 
to 115 words per minute ; typewriting 40 to 
50 words. Experienced. References. Sal- 
ary, {8 00 with traveling expenses. Address 
**N. K. Q.,** Stenographer, corner Ninth 
and Turner Streets, Allentown, Pa. 



Books Received. 

Pitman's Typewriter Manuai«. A prac- 
tical guide to commercial, literary, legal, 
dramatic, and all classes of typewriting work. 
Second edition. Large post quarto, 152 
pages, illustrated with numerous plates 
printed in colors. Cloth, {i.oo. Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York 
City. 

Business Handwriting. By A. W. 
Rogers. 72 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York 
City. 

Brief Reporting Notes in Shorthand. 
Reprinted from the Phonetic Journal. 47 
pages. Paper cover, 25 cents. Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 33 Union Square, New York City. 
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liruijuinnni irunnjuLnnAni/uumn/uul 
'* Asked and Answered " 
Department. 

i njiTLTLrLnnnTrunnjiJUTJiriJinrmjirinjTJi] 

We shall be glad to receive brief and pointed an- 
swers to these questions from such of our shorthand 
teachers as are willing: to have their names printed, 
either over their sig^natures or over their initials. 

1. Mr. J. L. E., of Elyria, O., says: "What 
is the custom among teachers in regard to 
having pupils write the same letter over and 
over ? What is the best way of getting up 
speed, after pupils are fairly well grounded 
in the principles ? How long a time, daily, 
should students practice on the machine ? 

2. One of my students asked me some- 
time ago why the hook for •* tion *' is on the 
**F" hook side when there seems to be 
more relation between "N" and **tion" 
than " F" and ** tion " ; also why the hook 
for **tive'* is on the "N" hook side. I 
could not answer it, and have not yet found 
out why Mr. Graham did this. 





© ip € S, Personal and 
©tljerWisf, Association 
J4^Ws and ^orf^spond^nce 

Miss Julia B. Conklin, of Fulton, N. Y., 
has been appointed stenographer in The 
Manhattan State Hospital. 

Miss Edith P. Weaver, a graduate of 
the Albany Business College, has secured a 
position as stenographer for George D. 
Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

Miss Bell V. Papworth, stenographer 
for Pratt & Lectworth, Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
cently attended the national carriage manu- 
facturing convention in New York City. 

Ignatius Donnelly, formerly of Penn- 
sylvania, now of St. Paul, Minn., known as 
an advocate of the theory that Bacon wrote 
''Shakespeare," is said to be about to mar- 
ry his stenographer — Miss Marion Hanson. 
He is 66 and she is 20. 

Miss Hanson was born near Christiania, 
but came to Minnesota when three years 
old. For sixteen years her family have re- 
sided in Minneapolis. She, herself, attended 
the South Side High School, and later went 
to a business college, from which she took 
a position in Mr. Donnelly's office. 

Dr. W. T. Harris. U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, in sending a contribution of 
$10.00 to the Isaac Pitman Memorial Fund, 
says: "There is no country in the world 
that is more indebted to Isaac Pitman than 
the United States, and I hope, for the honor 
of the Pitman phonography, that there will 
be a large contribution to the fund." 



The Importance of Oiling. 

To obtain the best results from any type- 
writer it should be properly oiled. No ma- 
chine will be at its best unless careful atten- 
tion is given to this matter. Few people 
have any idea of the injury done thousands 
of machines by neglect in this respect. Fault 
is frequently found when probably the sole 
cause is the result of carelessness in oiling. 

Oil frequently and only little at a time. 
Avoid extremes. Do not let your machine 
suffer from want of oil, and, on the other 
hand, do not saturate it with oil, as the over- 
flow causes dust and dirt to collect which 
not only soils the hands and clothes, but in. 
terferes with the working of the machine. 

It is an easy matter to oil any article prop- 
erly if it is done with the ** Perfect " Pocket 
Oiler. This oiler^oes not leak, and is the 
neatest and most convenient oil can in use. 
It is so handy there is little chance of the 
machine suffering from neglect, and, as it 
regulates the supply of oil, there is no dan- 
ger of an overflow causing an accumulation 
of dirt. If you do not own one of these 
oilers already, get it at once from your deal- 
er or from the makers, Cushman & Denison, 
No. 174 Ninth Avenue, N. Y. It costs only 
25 cents, and will save that amount in a very 
short time in the economy of oil. The avoid- 
ance of grease and dirt makes it worth a 
hundred times the price. This firm also 
make a line of cheaper oilers for those who 
wish something lower in price. 



Miss Sadie 0*Connell, a graduate of 
the Hartford Business College, has accepted 
a position as stenographer for Mr. James 
McManus, Great Barrington, Mass. 

Respecting the new work, ''Brief Re- 
porting Notes," recently issued by the busy 
Isaac Pitman press, Mis> Mary E. Dunbar, 
Director of the Com'l Dept, Y. W. C. A., 
Brooklyn, writes : "After a careful exami- 
nation of the work I am convinced that it 
will prove very helpful to advanced students, 
and, for this reason, I have adopted the 
work in my com'l department." 
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Speed Requisite Number Three. 

By Anna M. Laise, 
1333 I2th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

THOROUGH FAMILIARITY WITH WORD SIGNS 

^HE third requisite for speed has 
been designated in a previous 
article as thorough familiarity 
word signs. Just what a word sign 
is may not be clearly defined in 
the minds of some young writers, and, be- 
fore taking the trouble to learn anything, it 
is well for intelligent people to inquire into 
the nature of the subject, its uses and advan- 
tages. In longhand we have a number of 
abbreviations which are used to save writing 
the entire words. Some of these expedients 
consist of the first two letters of the word 
they represent, while, at other times, a whole 
syllable, or a part of the first and last sylla- 
bles of the word are given. Shorthand word 
signs partake somewhat of the nature of 
those used in longhand. Long words in com- 
mon use, the full outlines of which would be 
clumsy or unangular, are represented by 
short outlines known to us as word signs, 
or logograms, as some authors prefer to call 
them. 

Words are divided into two classes ; full 
outlines and word signs. Word signs may 
be again subdivided into abbreviations and 
signs proper. Of full outlines nothing need 
be said here, as they have been treated in a 
previous article. The di£Ference between an 
abbreviation and a sign in its restricted 
sense, is that the abbreviation gives simply 
the first sound of the word. Newspaper re- 
porters and others who do not understand 
shorthand, frequently avail themselves of a 
system of logograms which they find useful 
in taking notes under time pressure ; thus 
they indicate such words as for by/, shall 
by sh^ and they or them by dh. Our short- 



hand forms for such words correspond ex- 
actly to the longhand abbreviations and may 
be very easily comprehended by considering 
them merely as abbreviations. 

A small per cent, of the words in our lan- 
guage are hot so readily acquired as the 
more suggestive abbreviations ; hence, more 
time must be given to them. For example, 
when we use the letter g to represent the 
word together, we have a rather obscure 
word sign. True, g is the accented syllable 
of together^ but, when reading time comes, 
the little horizontal stroke may not suggest 
any word longer than go or what its form 

indicates, a blank ; — if the student has not 

previously studied or practiced it many 
times. Word signs are the memory but- 
tons of our shorthand youth, they are ac- 
quired one by one, frequently handled, and 
carefully treasured. The string upon which 
they are strung may be broken by usage and 
some be lost, the source from which they 
cam^ originally, and the order in which we 
loved to arrange them, may vanish ; but the 
buttons remain, and are useful for grown 
people as well as children. 

When shall a pupil take up the study oi 
word signs? In the opinion of the writer 
the most reasonable time to acquire word 
signs is when the pupil is studying the prin- 
ciples. The second place single stroke signs 
should be learned with the alphabet, or a 
very short time afterwards. When the / 
hooks are introduced, the signs which prop- 
erly come under that principle, should be 
taken up, and this method should be pur- 
sued through the entire system. By the time 
the principles are learned, the student will 
have acquired most oi the word signs neces- 
sary for actual work. It is unwise to teach 
pupils the long form for a word at one time, 
and later to give a briefer outline. First im- 
pressions are lasting, and a student's time is 
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too valuable to waste learning something 
which must afterwards be displaced by an 
altogether different form. 

How can the student become thoroughly 
familiar with these compact, little outlines ? 
Word signs are the most troublesome food 
that shorthand writers are called upon to 
digest ; hence, they should not be taken in 
large quantities, and should be thoroughty 
masticated. When a new word sign is given 
the student, it should be used, not once or 
twice, but hundreds of times if need be. 

A good plan is to write the word in long- 
hand at the top of the page of the note book, 
filling three or four lines with the sign, and 
stopping now and then to criticise the work 
and to ascertain if the characters are all of 
uniform size. If they are uneven or irregu- 
lar, avoid the error in the next few lines. In 
this way alternate the writing and criticism 
process until the page is filled. There is no 
penalty imposed on the writer who fills 
many pages with the same outline, instead, 
however, the labor is rewarded by that feel- 
ing of pride and satisfaction which should 
always be the result of good work faithfully 
performed. The newly acquired sign should 
also be used in phrases and sentences if pos- 
sible. The ambitious pupil will accomplish 
much by rigidly imposing upon himself the 
task of becoming familiar with a certain 
number of word signs each school day, tak- 
mg a review on Fridays. 

Shorthand authorities differ concerning 
the advisability of using a great number of 
word signs, some claiming that they help, 
and others that they hinder speed and legi- 
bility. The teacher of shorthand should as- 
sume the position of a wise physician in pre- 
scribing the drug of signs. That which is 
good for one may have no effect on another, 
while it may be injurious to a third person. 
Some people require stronger doses of med- 
icine than others, and a few are so physically 
constituted that they need no medicine at 
all. Just so with word signs — they are un- 
doubtedly good for those who have the pow- 
er to retain accurately, and should be ad- 
ministered to such in generous, allopathic 
doses ; while persons whose memories have 
not been properly trained by exercise should 
avoid the use of very short and but slightly 
suggestive characters. 

Even the most crude and simple systems 
of shorthand contain a few word signs, or 



logograms as some authors prefer to call 
them. That the use of a number of signs is 
advantageous to speed, is manifested by the 
fact that authors of all standard systems have 
been unanimous in the introduction of signs 
into their text-books, and some of them 
have even devoted entire volums to them. 

Granting, then, that their use, to a greater 
or less degree, is essential to a high rate of 
speed, let us see why they are the source of 
so much annoyance. The trouble undoubt- 
edly comes from their abuse, and not from 
judicious use. As before stated, they may 
be taken in too large quantities to be whole- 
some. This is particularly the case when 
the student learns, parrot-like, a long list of 
words having no connection with one an- 
other, and, seemingly, no relation to any- 
thing that is sensible or practical. When too 
much is undertaken nothing is done well, 
so, whether the student use many word signs 
or few, there is one thing which is indispen- 
sable to success. One must learn them 
thoroughly. A superficial knowledge ot 
anything is dangerous ; but there are few 
things which cause so much distress to the 
novice as a slight understanding and faint 
remembrance of short outlines. If a person 
attempts to form a word, and, at the same 
time, is conscious that there is a sign for it, 
he will stumble and lose more time than if 
the full outline were made, no matter how 
long it might be. It is not enough to have 
the knowledge of the form in the head, one 
must be able to get the words down quickly 
on paper. Unless a student is willing to de- 
vote a large share of preparatory work to 
the acquisition of word signs, they had bet- 
ter not be attempted. 



A NEW Shorthand Club has been organ- 
ized in Brooklyn, New York, the meetings 
to be held every Saturday evening at 19 Elm 
Place. Officers : Walter G. Ross, President ; 
Harry B. Longshore, Vice-President; Thom- 
as Curtis, Secretary and Treasurer. Start- 
ing with thirty members, the club anticipates 
a successful future. The object is to furnish 
practical instruction in theory and practice, 
mutual improvement, and the promotion of 
sociability. 

Mr. Curtis has a reputation as an artist 
upon the typewriter, having produced some 
most remarkable specimens of work. The 
Brooklyn Eagle recently gave illustrations 
of Malvern Church, The Vicarage and the 
Grandfather's Clock, made on the machine 
by Mr. Curtis. 



The New York State Stenogra- 
phers' Association. 

THIS Association is now well known 
among stenographers throughout 
the English-speaking world as a po- 
tent factor in fostering and protecting the 
interests of its members, and thereby bene- 
fiting the profession at large in its native 
State. It has been In continuous existence 
since 1876, and its membership has grown 
ftom comparatively few practitioners at 
its birth to over a hundred active members, 
and now includes all of the official steno- 
graphers of the Supreme, City and General 
Sessions Courts of the City of New York, 
the Supreme Court of Kings County and all 
except four of the Supreme Court official 
stenographers of the State. 

Recently, legislation adverse to court Ste- 
nographers was threatened. This becoming 
known to the officers of the association, a 
meeting was immediately held, at which no 
less than sixty official stenographers of the 
State were present. The proposed law, 
and the proper measures to be used to pre- 
vent the enactment of its objectionable feat- 
ures, were fully discussed, and such action 
was taken that the unjust elements were 
eliminated and a result entirely satisfactory 
and favorable to the association reached. 
In a letter to the writer, one of the officials 
who attended the meeting and who took an 
active part in bringing this affair .to a suc- 
cessful issue, writes: "Wc have accom- 
plished all we set out to do, and I think the 
State association has now demonstrated 
that it is not an entirely useless organiza- 
tion. Its prompt and concerted action in 
this matter has been the salvation of the 
stent^raphic codification, which, no doubt, 
will stand for many years to come, and has 



amply paid for its maintenance during the 
past twenty-nine years." 

The power of the association, as evidenced 
by the favorable conclusion attained in this 
matter, has attracted attention from steno- . 
graphers in every part of this State, and has 
given to the association an impetus far be- 
yond the most sanguine expectation of its 
supporters. 

Within a recent period, principally through 
the action of vice-president McLoughlin, the , 
association roll of membership has been in- 
creased by twenty-one of the New York 
City official court stenographers, with more 
to come. 

Besides preventing harmful legislation, 
the association is constantly exhibiting its 
beneficial supervision of the interests of the 
profession in many ways. Through its presi- 
dent, Robert R. Law, Esq., a bill has been 
introduced in the State Legislature making 
transcript fees in the municipal courts of 
Greater New York ten cents per folio in- 
stead of five, as fixed by the present charter 
of that Cily. Not long since a New York 
City stenographer, a very competent man, 
but rather unfortunate in money malterSr - 
died, leaving his family wholly unprovided 
for. The president of the association set to- 
work, and within twenty-four hours raised 
about two hundred dollars to meet the Im- 
mediate necessities of the family. The re- 
sponse to the president's appeal for funds 
for the family was prompt, and proved the 
fact of brotherhood among stenographers. 

The subject of legislation respecting the 
licensing of stenographers intheState, com- 
petent to do work before referees, etc., is 
about to receive the attention of the associa- 
tion. This has been so far considered by ' 
the New York City Stenographers' Associa- 
tion (of which Mr. Charles P. Young is 
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The Stenographer. 



president and Mr. Sidney C. Ormsby is 
secretary) that a bill has been prepared 
relative thereto. If this bill meets the ap- 
proval of the officers of the State Associa- 
tion, it will probably be introduced at an 
early date at the present session of the legis- 
lature. With the combined influence of the 
State and City associations, its enactment is 
a foregone conclusion. 

The Stenographer has frequently urged 
upon the profession the wisdom of licensing 
stenographers found capable, upon exam- 
ination, of reporting judicial proceedings ; 
and in this department last month the writer 
recommended the vesting of licensing power 
in a competent body of law stenographers. 
The agitation of this question and of the 
existing conditions which now permit in- 
competent persons to attempt the reporting 
of legal proceedings, is bound to bring forth 
good results, and The Stenographer 
hopes that the State and City associations 
will not shrink from the duty, which appears 
to be cast upon them, of securing the passage 
of a statute which shall require unofficial 
law stenographers to establish their pro- 
ficiency by such an examination. 

Recent events have helped to hasten the 
arrival of legislation which will seriously 
affect unofficial law stenographers in this 
State, and behooves those of that class who 
realize their inefficiency, to either qualify 
without delay, or seek other fields withhi 
which to employ their energies. 

Vice-president McLoughlin, of the State 
association, lately sent a letter to steno- 
graphers in this State inviting them to join 
the association and giving the following rea- 
sons why membership would be beneficial : 

** First— hy organization, much more for 
the good of the profession can be accom- 
plished than by an individual. 

^^ Second — If any adverse legislation is 
threatened against any member of the 
association, all the members make it a com- 
mon cause to protect him. 

''Third— Th^ aim of the association is to 
keep up fees and salaries, and generally to 
raise the dignity of the profession. 

** Fourth — You get in touch and comrad- 
ship with those who are laboring in the 
same field. 

''Fifth — The convention held yearly af- 
ords an excellent opportunity for an inter- 
change of views as to the best method of 
doing work, etc. 

"Sixth— T\i^ annual dues are merely 
nominal this year, being but $3.00.'* 



From My Note Book^ 

One of the most peculiar etymological 
idiosyncracies (I do not know what else to 
dub it) that has fallen beneath my observa- 
tion, was the use of the word ** which," some- 
times alone, and, at others, in conjunction 
with the prepositions **in" and **from," 
in both instances being evidently sub- 
stituted for the conjunction ** and." The 
witness exhibited this peculiarity in the fol- 
lowing (parts of) answers: ''in which he 
came out," meaning "and he came out"; 
"Along on the side of the road, from which 
he lifted up," evidently meaning '* along on 
the side of the road, and he lifted up," etc., 
etc. 

Before my attention was drawn by actual 
reporting to this unusual use of these words, 
I thought I had noted it in the conversation 
of persons of about the same apparent edu- 
cation as this witness, and who came from 
the same locality. 



* 
» » 



It is possible that some readers may not 
fully understand what is meant by ** con- 
text," although it is so often referred to and 
many illustrations given of its use. All ste- 
nographers find the context useful, and of- 
ten, a most important factor in reading 
notes. Graham and Pitman, and possibly 
Munson, writers, will readily understand 
wherein the context was valuable in reading 
the following question : ** You said, on your 
cross-examination to counsel, that, at the 
time you discharged him he did not like it 
very well?" The phonographic "Lay-kay " 
had been used for "like" but unvocalized 
with the diphthong "i." In transcribing, I 
ran my eye quickly through the question and 
did not see, or at least did not notice and 
read the word "it," following the word 
"like," with the result that I rendered that 
part of the question **did not look very 
well ? " I knew that no such testimony had 
been given, viz : that the person referred to 
did not look very well, and such a fact was 
entirely inharmonious with the other facts in 
the case. This was sufficient to cause a re- 
reading and.thereupon, I discovered the little 
pronoun "it," which changed the whole 
aspect of the matter. " It " was entitled to 
recognition. I at once transcribed the sen- 
tence as it is first quoted above on this page. 
This illustrates the meaning of the "con- 
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text." My recollection of what the witness 
first said on cross-examination was verified 
by reference thereto, all of which confirmed 
the accuracy of the transcription. 

I have referred above to omitting the 
diphthong '* i " from the outline for ** like," 
which is contrary to my custom. I believe 
in the free use of the diphthongs. 



»*» 
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Referring to the use of the diphthong "i 
recalls the fact that I used the word ''nice ** 
recently in dictating a brief to a Graham 
stenographer. Upon reading his typewrit- 
ten copy I found that he had rendered the 
word •* honest" instead of "nice." The 
stenographer had undoubtedly omitted to 
vocalize with the diphthong *' i." He ought 
to have vocalized the outline as there was 
nothing in the context which would enable 
him to determine whether the transcription 
should be **honest" or ''nice." 

« 
• • 

Some stenographers have an ''ear" or 
**eye" — perhaps it is brain — for determin- 
ing in the midst of the most rapid work, 
when vocalization of an outline is necessary. 
Possibly they do not always stop to vocal- 
ize, but, nevertheless, the gray matter of 
their brains is agitated (if I may use such ex- 
pression) by the thought that " there ! that 
outline ought to be written out or vocalized. 
I'll go back as soon as I get a chance and 
do it." 



* 
» * 



In preparing transcript of testimony do 
not insert " By the Court," "By Counsel," 
or "By Mr. So-and-so" (preliminary to a 
question) at the bottom of a page and com- 
mence the question on the following page. 
It breaks the matter in such a disconnected 
manner as to cause inconvenience in exam- 
ining transcript. No objection, however, 
exists to commencing the question proper 
at the bottom of a page and continuing it on 
the succeeding page. One of the cardinal 
points to be observed in transcripts of 
judicial proceedings is clearness and dis- 
tinctness of arrangement for purposes of 
reference. 

♦ ** 

Information reaches me, occasionally, Tna 
various channels, that law and court steno- 
graphers send portions of original notes 
of judicial proceedmgs about the country 



to persons desiring the same. This is a 
reprehensible custom, to my way of think- 
ing, even if the notes are subsequently re- 
turned to their owner. It indicates a want 
of proper appreciation by stenographers of 
the official and record character of the 
notes. Besides, there is danger of loss while 
in transit Adopt and " paste in your hat " 
the rule of retaining such notes safely in 
your possession, whether the law of the 
State within which you operate requires it 
or not. Such notes possess not only value 
as a public record (where made such by 
law), but form a part of the capital, or 
stock in trade, of the stenographer, who 
may be called upon at any time to make 
transcription thereof. 
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Correspondence . 

inaccuracy of newspaper reporting. 

New Westminster. 

Dear Sir : 

Knowing your fondness for oddities in 
the line of law reporting, as shown in the 
ever interesting columns of The Steno- 
grapher, I send the following: I seldom 
read the newspaper report of a case in 
which I am engaged, because I know quite 
enough oi the matter from having reported 
it ; and, as you know yourself, we would 
rather read anything else in our spare time 
than the newspaper reports of our own 
work — it is too much like talking shop in 
playtime. However, this is too good to 
miss. 

I was reporting a case recently, three 
newspaper reporters bemg present, all in 
good condition for hearing. My notes give 
the following as the witness's language, in 
answer to a question : 

"The Judge gave a lecture to the magis- 
trates composing the licensing court." 

One of the newspapers I saw on my way 
home, and my eye caught the following as 
the reporter's version : 

"The Judge gave a little extra to the 
magistrates to get the license." 

Out of curiosity I bought the other two 
papers with the following result : 

"The Judge made a little extra out of the 
magistrates granting the license." 

" The Judge got a long lecture from the 
magistrates for giving the license." 
Yours faithfully, 

Oscar C. Bass, 
Oflicial Stenographer. 

[Never mind talking shop. Send on the 
oddities whenever you meet them. 

"A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men." 
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Although to you but an "oddity,** yet it 
not only tends to support this magazine in 
its comments made from time to time upon 
newspaper criticism of stenographers, but 
it is a bull's-eye shot at attempted arrogant 
censorship by the newspaper press of ste- 
nographers leading to the reflection that 
"people who dwell in glass houses should 
not cast stones.** Come again, Brother Bass. 
— H. W. T.] 

the lbutgbrt murdbr case. 

Dear Sir : 

'* It occurred to me that the stenogra- 
pher on the Leutgert trial at Chicago could 
give you a very interesting article if he 
would. I am not acquainted with him and 
don*t know how to reach him. I presume 
a number of stenographers worked on that 
case, as daily transcripts were required. I 
have read the papers some, and notice that 
during the proceedings the other day, three 
or four of the jurymen requested Mr. Har- 
mon, the attorney for the defendant, not to 
put his questions so fast, as they couldn't 
hear them. Then Mr. Harmon blandly 
turned to the stenographer and asked him 
to read the latter part of the examination. 
The Court came to the rescue, and, doubt- 
less knowing that what was impossible for 
a juryman to hear, on account of its rapidity, 
would likely be impossible for any human 
stenographer to report, refused to humiliate 
the stenographer by letting him attempt to 
read his notes. I suppose there was never 
a case tried in the United States more diffi- 
cult for stenographers to report than this 
examination by Harmon, and I know that 
the men who are unfortunate enough to 
have the job could tell a mighty interesting 
story.** 

Very respectfully yours, 

Edgar White, Stenographer, 
2nd Judicial Dist., Missouri. 

[The incident referred to by Mr. White 
exhibited,clearly,that Attorney Harmon has 
neither knowledge of the nature of the ste- 
nographers' work, nor charity for their falli- 
bility. The presiding judge is entitled to a 
vote of thanks, not for a favor conferred on 
the stenographer, but for demonstrating 
that he has kept his eyes open sufficiently 
to know that Mr. Stenographer cannot write 
as fast as a glib-tongued lawyer can articu- 
late. 

Reference to the difficulty of reporting the 
Leutgert case, with its incident of daily 
transcript, recalls other celebrated cases, 
full details of which have been published in 
this department. Notable among these, 
was the cause celebre of The People vs. Dr. 



Buchanan, a murder trial in New York 
City in 1893, reported by Mr. Peter P. Mc- 
Loughlin, (now Vice-president of the New 
York State Stenographers' Association). 
That trial is said to have been one of the 
most difficult pieces of expert court report- 
ing ever performed by a stenographer. Mr» 
McLoughlin wrote a full account of the ste- 
nographic work upon the trial for The Ste- 
nographer, and it appeared in June, 1893. 
Another remarkable piece of court report- 
ing was the Lizzie Borden murder trial, re- 
ported by Mr. Frank A. Burt, of Boston, 
who stands in the front rank of the court 
reporters of the East. Mr. Burt, in The. 
Stenographer for September, 1893, ^^' 
scribed in detail the reporting of that extra- 
ordinary trial, of which four copies were furn- 
ished each day before tea time. The meth- 
ods employed by Mr. Burt to make daily 
transcript were somewhat unique, but 
proved so satisfactory that he repeated 
them soon aflerwrds, in other capital trials, 

with equally beneficial results. — H. W. T.J 

« 
» « 

NOT TOO OLD FOR COURT REPORTING. 

Stenographer Geo. H. Ballou, P. O. Box 
74, with St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., who uses a gold pen in a 
Waterman Fountain Holder, having diffi- 
culty in finding paper that suited him, wrote 
me for a sample of paper used by me, with 
which request I complied. Under recent 
date Mr. Ballou writes as follows : 

''Your kind favor, enclosing sample of 
paper used by you in court reportmg, re- 
ceived. This paper suits me exacdy and I 
see now I had been trying wrong kinds. 
* * * I have improved myself considerably 
by my evening dictation practice, which I 
have always approached with pleasure,, 
even after a hard day's work, so that now,, 
at 34, with wife and baby, I do not despair. 
I have always longed to be a court reporter,, 
and ten years ago, at St. Paul, for a year, 
took testimony before the Board of Public 
Works with satisfaction to it, and have here 
done sermon, speech and lecture reporting 
as opportunity offered. But my duties as 
amanuensis for a large lumber company (12 
dictaters in all) have been so confining as to 
give no opportunity for court practice ; and 
yet I keep wishing I might do the work, 
though fearing I may now be too old to 
commence, as most court reporters at my 
age have had as much court experience as I 

have had amanuensis.*' 

[True enough, brother; but, "ababe in 

a house is a well-spring of pleasure," to say 
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nothing of the incentive to struggle for the 
objective points in life, 

'* When friendship, love and peace combine 
To stamp the marriage bond divine/' 

There is no reason that you should not be- 
come a court reporter, even at thirty-four 
years of age.— H. W. T.] 

LAW REPORTING FOR WOMEN. 

A young lady stenographer, whose name 
it is not necessary to publish, but who is a 
law office amanuensis in Chicago, writes to 
the editor : 

"I have been a stenographer for two 
years ; am now in a lawyer's office but not 
a busy one by any means and I do not get 
much practice. I am anxious, however, to 
qualify for a better position. I am much in- 
terested in your paper, especially concern- 
ing page II in the January, 1898, number. 
Will you, therefore, send me the back num- 
bers there spoken of as giving information 
respecting preparation for law work, viz : 
page 149, August, 1896 ; page 206, October, 
18915 ; and page 95, April, 1896 ? * * * If 
you have any other suggestion to make 
along that line I would be pleased to know. 

Will vou also tell me if it is possible for a 
young lady to become a real good steno- 
grapher who is rather nervous and is over 
uxiTty years of age.'' 

[This young lady, evidently, has unoccu- 
pied time during office hours which she 
might profitably devote to the acquisition of 
information and to self-culture, which would 
be beneficial to her in any walk in life, and 
especially in the field of court reporting. 
Why not utilize a portion of it in writing 
from dictation, or reporting conversations ? 
If not convenient to do either, then copy, in 
shorthand, a poem, an essay, a book — select- 
ing matter that possesses the double merit 
of good English and valuable information — 
geographical, historical, scientific or philos- 
ophic. Take down from the shelf Parson's 
on Contracts and try and learn something 
about that subject — a contract — which is said 
to be the foundation of all relations — public 
and private, social and business — of life. 

While it is possible for a young lady, such 
as is described by this correspondent, to be- 
come a real good court stenographer, yet 
there are so many obstacles to overcome, 
that, in my opinion, the game is scarcely 
worth the powder — and this is assuming that 
such a young lady has all the other essential 
qualifications to obtain success. Ambition to 
reach the top in any vocation is laudable ; 
but, is it advisable for a nervous lady to as- 



sume the risk of permanent injury to health, 
by hard and protracted mental and physical 
effort to reach the pinnacle, when, by rea- 
sonable application, without harmful physical 
result, she might become a fair stenographer 
and retain her health ? In plain English, is 
it wise to exchange good health and fair 
stenographic qualifications for ill health and 
reportorial expertness? This correspond- 
ent's question is partly answered by Miss 
Carrie J. Pratt, which appears in ** Notes'* 
on page 60, in this issue. 



♦ ** 



It may be of interest in this connection to 
observe that women all over the United 
States are acting as law and court reporters. 
There are at least six in California who have 
been brought to my attention lately, all of 
whom appear to be in love with their calling. 
One of these, Mrs. Leonora J. Rogers, who 
has reported in Monterey County for six 
years, says she finds in her work much that 
is pleasant and some disagreeable things, 
sometimes being compelled to report and 
transcribe testimony which she would prefer 
not to hear. She says she finds the work 
very wearing on her nervous system. 

Mrs. E. M. Taylor, for thirteen years the 
official reporter of the Contra Casta Super- 
ior Court says, that ** court reporting re- 
quires great strength and endurance, and if 
a women is able to sit up all night transcrib- 
ing and report the next day creditably, or 
can sit up most of the night for many suc- 
cessive nights, and still have strength to do 
good work in the daytime, and can take 
down unpleasant testimony without em- 
barrassment, keeping a level head at the 
same time, I can see no reason why it is not 
a suitable occupation for the sex." 

Miss Lena M. Meek, of San Benito Co., 
thinks court reporting like the undertaking 
business, tends to harden one. 

Other Californian women engaged in 
court reporting, are Miss O. V. Dennis, who 
reports the Amador and El Dorado County 
Courts ; Minnie G. James and Miss Gert- 
rude Starkhouse, the official court reporter 
of San Joaquin County. — H. W. T.] 

Notes. 

Mr. D. S. Dunfee still practices the art 
stenographic at Newville, Pa. Mr. Dunfee 
is reputed to be a good stenographer. 
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Miss Carrib £. Austin, of Lyons (Wayne 
Co.)i N. Y. was recently reappointed surro- 
gate's clerk and surrogate's court stenogra- 
pher by Judge Sawyer. 

President Law of the New York State 
Stenographers' Association hopes to be able 
to arrange a speed contest to be held at the 
annual meeting next August, to be confined 
to stenographers residing within New York 
State. 

Miss Carrie J. Pratt, who, until last 
May, was the official court reporter of Del 
Norte County, Cal., has recently been ap- 
pointed deputy librarian of the free library 
at Alameda, Cal. In a recent letter she 

writes : *' I do not have time to follow things 
stenographic. All my spare time is spent 
in the perusal of book reviews, etc. I have 
nothing but kind words to say of your paper 
* * * and I have recommended it * ♦ * 
to the young man who became my successor 
in Del Norte Co. * * • I am not an ad- 
vocate of court reporting for women. It is 
too trying on the nerves. After three years 
of it I resigned my position for the compara- 
tive peace and quiet of a library." Miss Pratt 
has also had experience in newspaper work. 
She is said to be a great student of litera- 
ture and languages, reading both French 
and Spanish. 

A RBGUi^AR semi-annual meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Correspond- 
ence Association of Stenographers was held 
on the tenth of January, at the Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Burnswick, Ga. Various important 
business matters were tranacted, among 
which was the appointment of State secre- 
taries for the different States of the Union. 
The following were proposed and unani- 
mously elected for their respective states : 
H. K. Wheaton, Dansville, N. Y. W. Philip 
Steinhaeuser, Allentown, Pa. N. H. Croom, 
Memphis, Tenn. E. O. Hall, Strayhorn, 
Miss. Jno. A. Hale, M. D., Alto Pass, 111. 
L. Eugene Meuthers, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
It was further decided to have the pro- 
ceedings of the first and second annual 
meetings of the Executive Committee 
printed and distributed among members. 
The matter of assessment was also taken 
up and discussed. It was decided to lay 
that over for consideration of the members. 
The proposed assessment of a small sum of 
money on each member is to cover the cost 
of having Constitution and By-Laws, Ob- 
jects and Aims, Application Blanks, Certifi- 
cates of Membership and other miscellan- 



eous matters, printed. The majority of all 
votes received is to decide this question. 
The officers of the C. A. S. are as follows : 

A. C. Sullivan, President; W. C. Cope- 
land, Vice-president ; A. M. Pye, General 
Secretry ; I. M. MacCostland, Librarian and 
Assistant Secretary ; A. E. Eve, Legal Coun- 
sel. 

"In CHICAGO this week two men at- 
tempted the familiar Chicago recreation of 
*' holding up " a street car. But there was 
one fact on which they had not reckoned. 
There was a typewriter girl on the car, and 
as the robbers were going through the con- 
ductor's pockets the typewriter girl drew a 
hatpin and began puncturing the highway- 
men. She was a rapid operator and did 
not stop to correct mistakes. The result 
was that the high-handed villians fled before 
the shorthand girl, and took no booty with 
them. Then, w^ith that rare appreciation, 
characteristic of the typewriter girl, of the 
proper time for hysterics, she had an attack 
of hysteria. It is evident that a hatpin must 
be hereafter an essential part of the outfit of 
a typewriter girl. It may enable her to pre- 
vent defalcations and embezzlements by 
sticking in a pin at the proper time, and no 
more appropriate instrument than a hatpin 
could be desired for taking dictation from 
any person who might be talking through 
hishat."--7Vay(A^. K) Times. 

During the past month several New York 
State stenographers — one an ex-official court 
reporter, another a teacher of shorthand — 
have gone wrong. One convicted of for- 
gery, now languishes in a State prison, 
while another, charged with peculation, 
is on bail and awaiting the action of the 
courts. 

Mr. Quintus F. Ehler, official court re- 
porter for the County Courts of Lehigh and 
Northampton Counties, Pa., is a very busy 
man. In Lehigh County the majority of peo- 
ple (that is, the lower classes), speak what 
is known as Pennsylvania Dutch — being a 
mixture of broken German and English. 
When testimony is rendered in this manner 
— which is very frequent— Mr. Ehler records 
the same with as much ease and accuracy as 
he does the English language. He is a 
good court reporter, having been many 
years in the service, and is a writer of the 
Munson system. 
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There are said to be more than one hun- 
dred thousand stenographic amanuenses in 
this country. 

Will correspondents please write their 
communications with a typewriter and on 
but one side of the paper. 

Mr. Eugene McCarthy, of the (Cleve- 
land, O.) Plain Dealer ^ will please accept 
my thanks for recent favors. 

When you meet anything in your reading 
suitable for mention in these " notes,'' send 
it in, with information of yourself, your line 
of work, experience, length of service, etc. 

Official Court Stenographer Farley, of 
Boston, has won his suit against one Scal- 
lans for the latter*s share of the expense of 
reporting a law-suit, which Mr. Farley al- 
leged Scallans agreed to pay. 

The publisher and editor of the Hlus- 
Iraled Phonographic World will please ac- 
cept my thanks for copy of February issue. 
I am glad to know that Brother Miner is 
still holding forth at the same stand. I 
haven't seen the World in a long time. 

How is Brother Robert C. Bollinger, for- 
merly of 60S Third Street, Washington ? I 
haven't heard from him for nearly two years. 

Likewise friend John W. Kellar, formerly 
of Adams, Mass. And, by the way, what 
has become of ** The Adams Stenographers' 
Association?" 

Dr. W. H. Hamerslev, of AUentown, 
Pa., anthor of Utilized Phonography — a 
system that has only been a few years in ex- 
istence — is conducting a private school of 
phonography at his residence. No. 242 North 
Sixth Street. The system is meeting with 
very gratifying results in this community. 

The following offices of the Lehigh Val- 
ley' Railaoad have been moved to South 
Easton, Pa., with their corps of stenograph- 
ers and clerks : E. J. Dorsey, moved from 
Perth Amboy. J no. Redington, moved from 
South Bethlehem. W. E. Harwig, moved 
from Phillipsburg. 

You young stenographers who think you 
are working hard by devoting an hour or 
two daily to shorthand, should read Mr. 
Ballou's letter in this department, and take 
a hint from his methods. Even after a hard 
day's office work from twelve dictators, he 
feels the necessity of evening dictation prac- 
tice. 



Mr. P. S. Swart Murphy, stenographer 
in the law-office of Baker & Burton, Glovers, 
ville. N. Y., has received the appointment 
of stenographer to the New York State Sen- 
ate Committee on Taxes and Retrenchment. 

Mr. E. a. Dickey, of Williamsport, Pa., 
a practical stenographer and an excellent 
teacher of the Graham system, has accepted 
a call as shorthand teacher and typewriter 
instructor for the AUentown Business Col- 
lege, 804 Hamilton Street, AUentown, Pa. 
Mr. Dickey is well. known in the shorthand 
fraternity. 

Stenographer W. Philip Steinhaeuser, 
law and general stenographer, of 201 North 
Ninth Street, AUentown, Pa., will please ac- 
cept my thanks for favors recently con- 
ferred. Mr. Steinhaeuser is rapidly becom- 
ing conspicuous in his part of the State as a 
good, all-around practitioner and an enthu- 
siast in the promotion of matters steno- 
graphic. 

The newspapers are fond of word-paint- 
ing ; and when the (N. Y.) Journal pub- 
lishes the portrait of Miss May Ashworth 
*'who typewrites for a nation," and de- 
scribes her as very beautiful, with a hand- 
some annual income, a *' typist'* and ste- 
nographer in chief to the English Houses of 
Parliament, and the conductor of a large 
typewriting school in London, occupying a 
whole suite of rooms on the first floor, and 
does not even intimate that this young lady 
expects, in the not-distant future, to do the 
reporting and act as typist for the entire 
Western Hemisphere, one becomes **a bit " 
incredulous. But, then, 'tis English you 
know. 

Mr. George C. Sutton, of 157 East 67th 
Street, New York City, occupies the position 
of official stenographer in the New York 
City Fire Department, having been ap- 
pointed last August, after passing the City 
Civil Service Examination with the high gen- 
eral average of 99. 10 per cent. Among his 
duties is that of reporting the trials of fire- 
men charged with violations of the rules and 
regulations of the department. The salary 
of the position is (1,500 per annum. Mr. 
Sutton has had twelve years' experience as 
a shorthand writer, besides being a lawyer, 
and was formerly court reporter in the 
United States Court, at Little Rock, Ark., 
for two years. 
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Mr. H. a. Gbhringbr, an ex-newspaper 
and court reporter, of Lehigh County, Pa., 
has charge of the shorthand and typewriting 
departments of the American Business Col- 
lege, of Allentown, Pa. He is an excellent 
teacher of the art, teaching the Graham 
system of shorthand. 

Thb correspondence contained in this de- 
partment should prove interesting to all, 
and especially to young stenographers who 
are denied the advantages of personal inter- 
course with members of the craft. This 
correspondence should not only serve to 
cheer and encourage the student and young 
practitioner, but should entertain and in- 
struct them as to many matters which have 
arisen, or may hereafter confront them, in 
their careers. 

I DOUBT not that all readers of this maga- 
zine will be interested in the letter which 
appears elsewhere in this issue, from Official 
Court Stenographer Oscar C. Bass, in far-off 
New Westminster, B. C. He demonstrates 
very clearly the inaccurate reportorial work 
of the newspapers — those guardians of the 
public weal who periodically raise the cry of 
**down with stenographers' fees?'* The 
newspapers' standard of compensation is 
perhaps based upon the character of re- 
porting with which they are familiar. 

The appointment of MacDonald Van 
Wagoner, of Kingston, N. Y. , as a Special 
Term stenographer, was a well-earned re- 
cognition of competency and merit. He is 
a lawyer and an experienced stenographer, 
having for years been the official stenogra- 
pher of the Surrogate's Court, besides act- 
ing at references, and wherever skill and re- 
liability were required. For more than a 
quarter of a century he has also been an 
able and conscientious worker as a news- 
paper writer. 

H. W. Thornk. 



Mr. J. Cecil Clay is one of the accom- 
plished stenographers of the Maine Supreme 
Court, and one of the secretaries of the 
Behring Sea Commission. 

Mr. Ernest W. Wood, formerly a ste- 
nographer in the employ of the Vermont 
Farm Machine Co., of Bellows Falls, Vt., is 
now connected with the Yates Industrial 
Home at Harriman, Tennessee. 



— The Art Phonography. — 

{^DedtcaUd to the coming generation of ste- 
nographers^ — 

Art ; thou glorious art, 

How well hast thou done thine arduous part ; 

Thou who hast ever been our sanctifier, 

How nobly wouldst us inspire ! 

Fortunate art, we look up to thee, 

Hope, we to ever be, your faithful devotee. 

What pleasurable moments have we spent 

Which your presence has kindly lent. 

In your mystery of mysteries we love to abide, 

And ever and ever be by your hallowed side ! 

Thy signs and symbols are beauty personified, 

But upon them we have always relied. 

What mighty things hast thou recorded 

And through which have been rewarded ? 

Great things do we yet expect, 

From thee, Oh, Art Phonography I 

When we have laid aside our pens with regret. 

Yet, thee shall we never forget. 

Always shall we remember thee 

Glorious Art Phonography ! 

W. Philip Steinhaeuser. 

February 4, 1898.— 
Allentown, Pa. 



Public Speed Records of Isaac S. 

Dement. 

1252 words in five minutes. Championship 

Contest, Lake George, N. Y., 

Aug. 22, 1889. (Winning first 

prize.) 
271 words in one minute. Thousand Is- 

lands, N. Y., Aug. 1887. 
260 ** in one minute, Omaha, Neb., 

July 18, 1889. 
259 ** in one minute, Denver, Colo., 

July 20, 1889. 
270 '' in one minute. Salt Lake City, 

Utah, July 27. 1889. 
264 *' in one minute, San Francisco, 

Calif., July 3 r, 1889. 
309 " in one minute,Clear Lake, Iowa, 

July, 1891. 
293 *' m one minute, Indianapolis, 

Ind., Aug. 7, 1891. 
301 '* in one minute, Dayton, Ohio, 

Aug. 25, 1891. 
397 ** in one minute, Chicago, March 

22, 1893. 
402 " in one minute, Quincy, 111., 

March 13, 1897. 
312 *' in one minute, Chicago, May, 

1897. 

We will send a copy of the third edition ot 
Dement's Pitmanic Shorthand and The 
Stbkographbr for one year to any address 
in the United States or Canada upon receipt 
of two dollars ({2], which is the retail price 
of the book. To foreign countries in the 
Postal Union the prices will be J2.50, includ- 
ing postage. 




The Stenographer's Confidential 

Relation. 

IT has been the ready tribute of business 
men that, compared with their brothers, 
working women have been eminently 
trustworthy, — particularly so in keeping to 
themselves the secrets of their employers. 
Women are less inchned to "talk shop'' 
after hours than men, and are likely to close 
up their business at the end of the day in the 
same manner as they lock their desk. We 
have known of the secrets of business men 
told in open resorts or where immeasurable 
harm will be done them, by a trusted em- 
ployee, who, with his tongue loosened in the 
social circle or the convivial whirl, has 
thought aloud among those who are only 
too eager to hear and profit by the knowl- 
edge. 

Has it ever occurred to you to marvel at 
the freedom with which a dictater will pour 
into your stenographic keeping business or 
''trade'' secrets which he would hesitate to 
communicate to his dearest friend? The 
element of danger does not seem to appeal 
to him ; and is this not an unconscious and 
•eloquent tribute to your trustworthiness, as 
well as a strong proof of his confidence in 
you? The much maligned ''typewriter 
girl " (with or without the chewing gum with 
which the newspaper man always invests 
her !) is actually doing more to prove that 
women can " keep a secret" than tons of 
testimony would accomplish. There ap- 
pears to be an unwritten law among the 
members of the craft that keeps them from 
telling business inside facts, even in " strict- 
est confidence ; " and we hope (and believe) 
that this good old practice will continue in 
force indefinitely. 

We cannot be too careful of our reputation 
for trustworthiness, as the confidence of an 
employer in his stenographer once gone, 
" her sun has set. " Our advice to the begin- 
ner is, — labor long and earnestly to build 



such a reputation and, having effected your 
purpose, guard it jealously. In connection 
with this theme we are reminded of the fol- 
lowing from a source not now recalled : 

Women's Sense of Honor. 

" It has been proclaimed that women have 
no senskb of honor, and the statement is gen- 
erally upheld by illustrations of the smuggling 
done by women, and the various subterfuges 
to which she resorts in the effort to save the 
situation or to spare her purse ; yet it is not 
stretching a point to say that, as a rule, she 
is rather more burdened with the commodity 
of honor than men. Men who meet women 
in the business world generally bear testi- 
mony to their utmost fairness in money mat- 
ters and their perfect good faith in contracts, 
even by sensitive souls carried to a point of 
honor on the Biblical lines of ' swearing to 
one's own hurt and changing not.' " 

"Seneca said, — ' It is another's fault if he 
be ungrateful, — it is mine if I do not give ; 
therefore, to find one truly thankful, I must 
oblige a great many who are not so.' There 
is much to admire in his philosophy, for no 
class should be condemned because of the 
inevitable some who have been tried and 
found wanting. All soldiers were not Bene- 
dict Arnolds ; no more are all female em- 
ployees deficient in common business hon- 
esty or sense of honor because some petty 
souls fail to recognize aught beyond their 
individual interests, and that their failure or 
success is that of every woman working 
along the same lines. The average woman, 
however, realizes that earnestness and deter- 
mination are necessary to success, — that 
heart and brain must be put into her work, 
and that work faithfully done, — knowing 
well that it will add to her self-respect and 
her value to her employer, and make the 
path easier for women who follow. Are 
women only lacking in common business 
honor? If so, then ordinary sense and 
innate pride will recognize the truth and 
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wisdom of that 'word to the wise,' which 
should be spoken, and sufficient to warn, 
for in the rank and file of women employees 
there may be found many of whom it can be 
said, as was said of the Maid of Orleans, 
'she hath verified her credentials ! ' " 

Correspondence. 

Examinaiions : Miss C. writes : "I have 
been greatly interested in the ' examination 
problem,' and really was not aware before 
that it was the usual custom for an applicant 
to be subjected to a test of her abilitj; which 
should, in a few fateful moments, give her 
victory or defeat. The stenographer, like 
the book-keeper or other person seeking 
employment, should be given a trial of a 
week, or, better still, a month, in which to 
prove her suitability for the position she de- 
sires; and, with one voice, stenographers 
ought to denounce such an unjust and emin- 
ently unfair method as that now in vogue. 
It is true that women, as a class, should 
learn to keep their nerves a little more in the 
background, but that is no excuse for such 
trying ordeals as those already described." 

Miss G. contributes on the same topic : 
*' Would it not be feasible to have ' Examina- 
tion boards' (similar to those now in use for 
the registration of pharmacists, doctors, 
dentists, etc.) for testing the would-be ste- 
nographer's ability, not only as to the forma- 
tion of correct outlines, but also on the 
points of punctuation, spelling and the con- 
struction of sentences? As a teacher, I 
realize the inefficiency of many who aspire 
to become stenographers, but who, due to 
their incapacity, are worth little or nothing, 
and so keep down not only the wages but the 
professional credit of many worthy ones so 
employed." 

Association Corner. 

We learn with interest that a stenographic 
association for ladies and gentlemen was 
recently formed in Chester, Pa. We wish it 
full success, and invite reports of its progress 
from time to time. 

Our attention has also been called to the 
Correspondence Association of Stenogra- 
phers, organized as a national association in 
October, 1896, with headquarters at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., — Mr. A. W. Pye, General Secre- 
tary. The objects are '* mutual benefit, ad- 
vancement and improvement, by uniting 
fraternally all progressive stenographers in 
the United States and Canada." The main 
features are an employment bureau and a 
library ; although there are several special- 
ties into which our readers would do well to 
inquire. Mr. Pye may be addressed for 
particulars, and a two-cent stamp should 
accompany one's letter. Pennsylvanians 
may communicate with Mr. W. Philip Stein- 
haeuser. State Secretary at Allentown, 
Pa. ; he writes us : **This Association is of 
like benefit to the * fair sex ' of the short- 



hand profession. We are trying to make it 
the largest and best Association in the pro- 
fession, on the plan of national co-operation. 
Being as yet in comparative infancy, much 
cannot be expected of it at present, but indi- 
cations point to a very prosperous and high- 
ly justifying future; we want every com- 
petent amanuensis, teacher, practitioner and 
reporter in the land, whether male or female, 
to become a member of it." 

Question Box. 

We request your assistance in answering 
in these columns, for the general good, the 
following questions that have come to us; 
this feature of our Department will be con- 
tinued if we have adequate support : 

Miss J. asks : " What information can you 
give me about the shorthand machine called 
the * Stenograph ?' " 

Miss W. inquires : '* Do stenographers as 
a rule keep an index of their letter books, 
and if so, would it not be well for the manu- 
facturers of letter tablets or books to P9ge 
them?" 

Notes From The Field. 

This paragraph from the " Boston Herald" 
is signiticant, to say the least of it ; someone 
asks ** Towards what are we tending ! " 

'* Speaking of the tendency of young 
women seeking employment nowadays, 
Bishop Satterlee tells about a man who ad- 
vertised for a typewriter and received 400 
replies from as many young women. At the 
same time his wife advertised for a cook and 
received four answers. Probably this repre- 
sents the popular drift among young women 
looking for work just at present." 

From the*' Philadelphia Ledger" : "Wom- 
an is very much in evidence in Uncle Sam's 
offices, for in the post-offices she prevails to 
the extent of 7,670, and in the various de- 
partments of the postal service at Washing- 
ton and throughout the country the oath of 
office has been administered to over 80, 000 
women to qualify them for service in hand- 
ling, distributing or otherwise dealing with 
the mails." 

The Grace Institute for Women has just 
been opened in New York City, and is a 
notable addition to the many admirable 
philanthropic institutions of which that city 
can boast. There will be classes in stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, English branches, cook- 
ing, laundering, housekeeping and dress- 
making. Any woman may enter the classes, 
regardless of her age, creed or country. 
The different class-rooms are well adapted to 
their particular offices, and it is expected 
that others will be added from time to time. 
The Institution has been endowed by ex- 
Mayor Wm. R. Grace and several other 
members of his family. 

Ida E. Turner. 
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note that it is written at a hi^h rate of speed 
in the Osgoodby system. Mr. Little says : 
' ' I have not been writing any shorthand for 
nearly seven years. You had better get 
somebody else to write foryou, for I am out 
of the business." 
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AdveitliiDg Rata furniabed on ippLiciIion. 

Throdgh the kindness of Mr. Henry K. 
Wheaton, stenographer at Dansville, N. Y., 
we learn that the evidence in the celebrated 
Wheeler trial is likely to prove a record- 
breaker for Monroe County. The evidence 
covered some seven thousand closely type- 
written pages. ^ 

Miss Maiiv L. Crbighton, Secretary of 
the Department of Pharmacy, Scio College, 
Sdo, Ohio, has been doing practical work 
in stenography for several years, and says 
she finds Thb Stenographer of great help 
to her in her work. 

We have addressed a letter asking for 
shorthand notes, written at% high rate of 
speed, to various shorthand writers, and will 
be pleased to present the result to our read- 
ers as they come in. Mr. A. P. Little, of 
Rochester, N, Y., sends a shorthand trans- 
ciipt of the letter, a copy of which will be 
foand opposite the notes. Our readers will 



Mr. W. p. Stbinhaeuser . of Allentown, 
Pa., is a prolific and perseveriag young gen- 
tleman who seems to have consecrated him- 
self to the work of glorifying phonography. 
We have been favored many times in the 
past with numerous compositions ot Mr. 
Steinhaeuser, few of which we have found 
ourselves able to utilize by printing them, 
but his poem on -'The Art Phonography, 
dedicated to the coming generation of ste- 
nographers," we present to our readers 
without the change of a comma, and ask 
them to give it careful consideration, bear- 
ing in mind, with proper humility, that it is 
dedicated to the coming generation of ste- 
nographers. 

Our old friend, Mr. Charles C. Boland, 
who was formerly connected with The Stb- 
nographer, is engaged in business in Bos- 
Ion, at 131 Devonshire Street. He has our 
best wishes for his success. 

Mr. Milton Kellogg, well and favora- 
bly known in Philadelphia as a former rep- 
resentative of The Caligraph, is now located 
at 50 Lake Street, Chicago. Ills., where he 
is actively engaged in representing the Rem- 
ington Sholes. Mr. Kellogg is a "hustler 
from the word go," and we always expect 
to hear good reports of him and the enter- 
prise with which he is connected. 

There seems to be a general acknowl- 
edgment of returning "good limes " in the 
business world. We sincerely trust that the 
stenographers may get their share of it in 
the way of increased wagesand more oppor- 
tunities to do work. 
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Do not be satisfied with your capacity, 
either in shorthand or typewriting. Strive 
aftsr more speed and more accuracy contin- 
ually, master more thoroughly the business 
of your employer ; see to it that you fully 
comprehend every dictation which you take. 
Above all things, never allow a word to pass 
which you have not completely mastered. 
If you have any doubt in regard to the mean- 
ing of a word look it up, and never be con- 
tent until you are its absolute master. 



« * 



Is your salary smaller than you wish ? Try 
to earn twice as much as you are getting. 
Sooner or later your worth will be recog- 
nized. It often happens that an employer 
realizes the value of his assistants, but is not 
in a position to make a raise in their salary 
at the time. Of course, there are men who 
would never o£fer you more unless com- 
pelled by circumstances. In such cases the 
offer may come from outside, in which case 
your employer will generally see his duty. 
If it were absolutely possible to have a rec- 
ord of every thoroughly competent stenog- 
rapher and typewriter operator in the coun- 
try, it is more than probablf^ that every one 
of them would receive continuous employ- 
ment at good wages. The trouble is to sift 
out the good wheat from the abundance of 
chaff. We are very much in need, just now, 
of a first-class stenographer; typewriter ope- 
rator and telegrapher— salary, to begin with, 
|ioo per month. 



* • 



If our subscribers desire to send us a 
statement of their situation, their actual abil- 
ities and their present salaries, with any re- 
marks concerning their desire for a change, 
kind of business preferred and salary which 
would be acceptable in case of such change, 
we will take pleasure in seeing what we can 
do for them. This offer is only for genuine 
subscribers, and must be accompanied by a 
two-cent stamp to cover return postage. 
We have an idea that we can assist very 



many in the way of bettering themselves. 
We will do all in our power to advance the 
interests of the thoroughly competent short- 
hand writers and typewriter operators whose 
names are enrolled on our subscription list. 
We must, however, be thoroughly satisfied 
of the abilities of the applicant for assistance. 



* «■ 



We wish to say to the readers of The 
Stenographer that this is your magazine. 
Write to us freely upon any subject which 
interests you, being sure to enclose postage 
stamp for reply and we will take pleasure ia 
communicating with you either by letter di- 
rect, or through the columns of the maga- 
zine. 



• * 
Do not be misled by the statement that, 
because some other magazines are cheaper 
in the matter of subscription, they are, there- 
fore, better for you. Do not forget that you 
need a magazine which is not bound by the 
peculiar necessities of its situation to advo- 
cate certain lines of thought or action. 

« » 
The Law Reporting Department of The 
Stenographer, conducted by one of the 
leading reporters and lawyers of the coun- 
try, is alone worth more than the entire cost 
of the magazine to any one who is ambitious 
to advance to the top in the profession. The 
Woman's Department has at its head one 
who is known, far and near, for her broad 
views and deep interest in the welfare of her 
sisters. If we used The Stenographer to 
support a second-hand typewriter concern, 
or some kind of a special business interest, 
we should be glad to distribute it to people 
who would read it, without any charge. In 
fact, the most of such iournals are given 
away. 

• *» 

An old shorthand writer of Guilford, Sur- 
rey, England, writes to the New York Her- 
aldf suggesting a competition between Amer- 
ican shorthand writers, under the supervis- 
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on ofan expert from the Isaac Pitman school 
of shorthand, whose expenses should be 
met by the fees to be paid by the competi- 
tors ; prizes to be given ** for speed in tak- 
ing down in shorthand, correct writing — so 
that any one could read the notes — and speed 
and correctness of transcript.** We imagine 
the pre-requisite — ** so that any one could 
read the notes" — would bean insuperable 
stumbling-block to any succussful compe- 
tition. 



« 
« • 



For the information of Mr. Robert Price, 
•• First House, Third Court, HoUier Street, 
Birmingham, England," and others who may 
desire to know it, we would say that Mr. 
Isaac S. Dement*s address is 325 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, 111., U. S. A. Mr. Price 
says of The Stenographbr, *' I think it 
the very smartest journal devoted to fono- 
matters that I have ever seen. I especially 
admire the broad and liberal spirit which 
pervades the entire production. Its '* get up 
is superb.** 



** ♦ 



Miss Alice Glenn, official stenographer 
of the courts of Columbia County, Lisbon, 
Ohio, is interested in her art, as indicated 
by a prompt order enclosing fifty cents for a 
copy of the Proceedings of The New York 
State Stenographers Association. How 
many others will do likewise ? 



* 
« « 



Mr. Frank L. Perkins, of Chester, says, 
that being a Graham writer he has found 
Mr. Andrews* page in The Stenographer 
interesting and instructive. He also asks 
for the name and address of Graham writers 
in Philadelphia. 



« « 



On page 55, in the article on the New 
York State Stenographers* Association, Mr. 
Thome asks to correct an error. The presi- 
dent of the Association referred to was Mr. 
McLoughlin, and not Mr. Law, as stated. 



A Speech that Suggested a Poem. 

BY W. W. STICKLEY. 
(Copyrighted). 

Respectfully Dedicated to Ex- Governor E. 
W, WilsofCs Mouth. 

I ONCE reported a speech delivered by 
Ex-Governor Wilson, of West Virginia, at 
a town situated on the Potomac River. His 
lungs were in good working order, and the 
volume of sound that came from his throat 
was literally astonishing. While he was talk- 
ing the idea occurred to me that if the wind 
from his mouth should happen to meet the 
current of the river it would probably cause 
the water to back up-hill. I thought I had a 
good suggestion for a short poem, and here 
is what I wrote about it : 

In West Virginia once, 'tis said, 
A youth a maiden wished to wed 
But was refused. He pressed his suit, 
When said the damsel resolute : 
" I'll marry you, but not until 
The river turns and runs up-hill." 
• « • « 

Some years had passed ; one afternoon 
A storm arose, and pretty soon 
A most amazine sight was seen : 
The river which before had been 

giuite low, as usual in the fall, 
egan to rise, and like a wall 
Its waters rushed — high rose the spray — 
The current turned the other way ! 
The wondrous spectacle a man 
Had witnessed and he quickly ran 
To call a woman out to see 
What sure a miracle must be : 
Time to recede the swelling tide 
He gave not, but claimed there his bride. 
In explanation peopje say 
That Windy Wilson down the way 
Had made a tariff speech that day. 
He had his mouth turned up the stream 
And from it came, with yell and scream, 
A gale of wind that everything 
Swept in its path ; encountering 
^ The river soon, the hurricane — 

Whose like has not been seen again — 
The water backed for miles away 
And hastened on the wedding-day. 
And this no mortal man would doubt 
Could he but once hear Windy spout. 

Baltimore, Md., August 3o)h, 1895. 



Governor Tunnell, of Dover, Dela- 
ware, has appointed Miss Fannie Harring- 
ton to be stenographer and typewriter for 
the Governor and Secretary of State. 

Miss Grace Douglas has been sent to 
fill the position of stenographer with O. R. 
Mason & Co., at Winooski,Vt. — Free Press, 
Burlington, Vt, 

Miss Carrie R. Whiteside has been- 
appointed stenographer and typewriter in 
the ofiice of the County Commissions. Miss 
Whiteside is a daughter of Court Crier Wm.. 
D. Whiteside. 
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A VERY iiandsome and profusely illustra- 
ted catalogue reaches us from Wood's New 
York School of Business and Shorthand, 
Fifth Avenue and 125th Street. Speaking of 
the system of shorthand taught, it says : 

''Shorthand ceased to be experimental 
years ago. It is no longer a question of the 
efficacy of the art, but of the superiority of 
systems. We teach and advocate the Isaac 
Pitman phonography, which we consider 
the most legible, simple and scientific. Its 
merits are too well known and valued to 
need any argument in its favor. Suffice it to 
say, that it is the system exclusively taught 
in the public day schools of New York and 
other large cities, and its remarkable suc- 
cess in these schools has brought it into such 
prominence, that there is now a general de- 
sire to be taught it, and for this same reason 
employers favor those who write it The 
immense following of the Isaac Pitman sys- 
tem permits new and improved text-books 
to be frequently issued, and the latest and 
best— 'Isaac Pitman's Complete Phono- 
graphic Instructor ' — is the standard in this 
school. The shorthand literature in this 
system is in excess of all other systems com- 
bined, and this feature alone is of the great- 
est assistance to students." 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

At Atlanta, Ga., requesting him to trace 
and hurry through to destination a shipment 
of five hogsheads of tobacco from T. D. 
Neal, Jr., of this city, consigned to | S. Ben- 
sheim Bros. & Co., New Orleans, La., per 
way-bill 1949, Jan. gth, 1892. We have as 
yet received no reply from Mr. Halsey to | 
our letter, and at the request of your Mr. 
Wesiger we forward you these papers in or- 
der that you may take the matter up and if 
possible shorten our time | to New Orleans 
and Texas points. Mr. Halsey has no doubt 
been unable to get a reply to his tracer 
from our connections. — Yours truly. (145) 

13 
Mr. T. Hodgkins, General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dbar Sir. — We found in the Lowell yard 
on the morning of May 20th, M. & L. car 
No. 27 with I a broken draw-bar, and M. C. 
car No. 2327 with the end sill broken. This 
had been done during the night in the Low- 
ell yard by | shifters. It appears to me en- 
tirely unnecessary to throw the cars together 
in such a manner as to cause damage of this 
kind. 



Some time between 6 o'clock on the | 
night of the 20th, and 7 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 2 1 St, an almost new car, B. & M., 
No. 388, was raked on the | comer, a dis- 
tance of 18 in. beine damaged pretty severe- 
ly.. This, you will understand, is one of 
tnose careless accidents caused by the car 
not clearing. This was also done | in the 
Lowell yard. — Yours respectfully. (156) 

14 

S. R. Andrews, Gen. Foreman, 
Salisbury, Mass. 

Dbar Sir. — Regarding yours of the 14th 
inst., relative to repairs on Eastman Heater 
freight cars, I would say that, under instruc- 
tions received | to-day from my General 
Manager, these cars are to be treated the 
same as the cars of any other Railway Co. 
We, have, however, an arrangement by 
which repairs | may be made on the East- 
man Heater cars, which do not belong to us 
to make, and the expense of the same 
charged to the E. H. Co. at | prices laid 
down by the M. C. B. Association, and with- 
out any percentage added. You will please 
instruct your men to that effect. — Yours 
truly. (115) 

L. R. Simpson, Foreman, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Dear Sir. — Further regarding the repairs 
on B. and M. ice car. No. 475, I woulcl say 
that the 60 ft. of | dimension oak used in re- 
pairing this car tells the whole story. You 
put in a draw stick halfway through the car 
leaving the other half in bad shape. The 
stringers | also on this car were rotten, and 
in splicing this timber at the centre as you 
did it made a very imperfect car with no 
strength in the drawrigging | to speak of. 
Instead of repairing the car as you did, my 
judgment is that it should have been torn 
down. However, in future, in repairs of this 
character, do | not splice the draw timbers 
to these four wheeled cars, but put in a stick 
running the full length. 

I note that you say that you cannot tell 
what repairs | were done on the car as you 
have no way of finding out. I understand, 
of course, that recently you have arranged a 
detailed system so that you will always | be 
able to find out what was done to each par- 
ticular car as well as the material furnished. 
I wish you to ascertain who the men were 
who did this | particular work on this car, 
and give them to understand that work of 
this chJiracter in future will not be allowed. 



4^ Isaac Pitman's Complete Phooographic Instructor, 350 pp., Ix.50; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 6j,ooo words, $1.50 ; Business Correspondence, Nos. x and a, each, 30 cents. Published 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 



Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Business Corrbspondencb 

8 Business Correspondence. 
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33 Union Square, New York. 
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Benn Pitmaip Shortlpand, 

By Chas. T. PukTT. 
PrindiMl of Shorthand Department of Hartford Bnaineaa College, Hartford, Conn. 



On the Study of Words. 

(coirruinBD.) 

What a record of great social revolutions 
— revolutions in nations and in the feelings 
of nations— the one word '* frank ** contains, 
which is used, as we all know, to express 
aught that is generous, straightforward and 
free. The Franks (I need not remind you) 
were a powerful German tribe, or associa- 
tion of tribes, who gave themselves the 
proud name of the ** Franks," or the ** free;" 
and who, at the breaking up of the Roman 
Empire, possessed themselves of Gaul, to 
which they gave their own name. They were 
the ruling, conquering people, honorably 
distinguished from the Gauls and adjacent 
Romans, among whom they established 
themselves, by their independence, their 
love of freedom, their scorn of a lie. 'They 
had, in short, the virtues which belong to a 
conquering and dominant race in the midst 
of an inferior and conquered one. And thus 
it came to pass that, by degrees, the name 
"frank" indicated not merely a national, 
but involved a moral distinction as well ; 
and a '* frank " man was synonymous, not 
merely with a man of the conquering Ger- 
man race, but was an epithet applied to any 
man possessed of certain high moral quali- 
ties which, for the most part, appertained to 
and were found only in men of that stock ; 
and thus, in men's daily discourse, when 
they speak of a person as being *' frank,'* or 
when they use the words ** franchise," ** en 
franchisement," to express civil liberties 
and immunities, their language here is the 
outgrowth, the record, and the result of 
great historic changes, and bears testimony 
to facts of history whereof it may well hap- 
pen that the speakers have never heard. 

The word ** slave ** has undergone a pro- 
cess entirely analogous, although in an op- 
posite direction. The martial superiority of 
the Teutonic races enabled them to keep 
their slave-markets supplied with captives 
taken from the Sclavonic tribes. Hence, in 
all the languages of Western Europe the 
once-glorious name of ** Sclave ** has come 
to express the most degraded condition of 
man. Whati centuries of violence and war- 
fare does the history of this word disclose ! 
* * * Man makes his own language, but 



he makes it as the bee makes its cells — as 
the bird its nest ; he cannot do otherwise. 
How this latent power evolved itself first — 
how this spontaneous generation of lan- 
guage came to pass — is a mystery, even as 
every act of creation is of necessity such ; 
and, as a mystery, all the deepest inquirers 
into the subject are content to leave it. Yet 
we may, perhaps a little, help ourselves to 
the realizing of what the process was and 
what it was not if we liken it to the growth 
of a tree springing out of and unfolding itself 
from a root, and, according to a necessary 
law — that root being the divine capacity of 
language with which man was created — that 
law being the law of highest reason with 
which he was endowed. » * * Hardly 
any original thoughts or mental or social 
subjects ever make their way among man- 
kind, or assume their proper importance in 
the minds even of their inventors, until 
aptly-selecttd words or phrases have, as it 
were, nailed them down and held them fast. 

(To be con tinned.) 



Notes. 

As a drill on the study of English, I pre- 
sent this month to the readers ot The Stk- 
NOGRAPHBR the somewhat elastic prefix 
**de,** meaning ** away "*• down,*' **froin," 
'' off ; *' sometimes used with an intensive, 
sometimes with a privative, significance. 
Determine the meaning of the additional 
syllable or syllables in the following words : 
then compare the meaning derived from the 
union of the syllables with the meaning of 
the complete word as established by usage : 
Decapitate, decay, decease, decide, decede, 
deciduous, decline, declivity, decoct, decol- 
lete, decrease, de(dis)cern, decree, depart, 
deflect, default, deduct, defalcation, defeat, 
defect, defend, defer, defy, define, defile, 
deeree, degrade, derail, debauch, debate, 
debilitate, debut, defunct, demur, etc. 

In shorthand schools it should be part of 
the daily drill to define and spell ten, fifteen, 
or twenty words, according as time permits. 
I know from experience that this English 
training is an essential part of the shorthand 
course at the Peirce School (Philadelphia) — 
a school which the late Dr. Peirce, by his 
ability and indomitable energy, placed in 
the foremost rank of commercial schools of 
the country. It is also made a orominent 
feature in the Heffley School of Commerce 
(Brooklyn), and the Morse Hartford Busi- 
ness College. And there are no doubt many 
others which I would be glad to mention if 
they were brought to my notice. 
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Grahanp Department. 

Conducted by H. L. Andrbws. 

If edicsl, Mtw and General Stenographer. Official Reporter Allesfheny County Medical Society ; Bng^ineers 

Society of Western Pennsylvania ; Medical Society of the State ot Pennsylvania ; American Laryn^^o- 

log;ical, Rhinological and Otolog-lcal Society ; Conference of State and Provincial Boards of Health 

of North America ; Publisher of Andrews' Graded Sentence Book of Graham Standard 

Phonogrraphy ; Principal of Martin Shorthand School, Pittsburg, Penna. 



The subject for discussion at the last sci- 
entific meeting of the Allegheny County 
Medical Society, was cancer. The paper of 
the evening was read by Dr. R. W. Stewart, 
and the discussion opened bv Dr. J. J. Bu- 
chanan — two of Pittsburg's foremost sur- 
geons. 

There is such a wide-spread misunder- 
standing existing in the mind of the general 
public regarding cancer, that I feel it mv du- 
ty and pleasure to eive the readers of this 
map^azine an idea of the wonderful progress 
which the surgeon of to-day has made in 
combating this dread disease. I quote, in 
abstract, several portions of Dr. Stewart's 
paper, selecting such parts as will be easily 
understood by the laity : 

" It is unfortunate that many patients are 
prone to look upon cancer as being an incu- 
rable malady, and, dreading that their worst 
fears should be realized, they often hesitate 
to consult a physician until driven to it in 
sheer desperation at the possibility of im- 
pending death. On the other hand, it is no 
less unfortunate, and much more reprehen- 
sible, that many physicians, when consulted 
by their patients as to the nature of a growth 
in the mammary gland, hesitate about arriv- 
ing at a conclusion as to the nature of the 
growth, and wait until an absolute diagnosis 
is assured. This often means not until the 
disease is advanced to such a stage where 
the golden opportunity for saving the pa- 
tient's life may have been lost through the 
procrastination of the professional adviser. 
The physician should distinctly understand 
that, at the present day, he no longer has 
the right to excuse his indifference, or mis- 
taken kindness, or ignorance, or whatever 
else we may call it, by the reflection that it 
would have made no difference to the pa- 
tient because the disease, under any circum- 
stances, would have ultimately proved fatal. 

" The operative treatment of cancer of the 
mammary 8:land has for its object the re- 
moval of all the infected tissue at the site of 
of the primary lesion, as well as the lymph- 
atic vessels and glands that may be involved. 
If this is accomplished before the disease 
has extended to the viscera, a cure will re- 
sult. Theoretically this may seem to be an 
easy matter, but how difficult in practice, is 
attested by the fact that it is only since the 
present generation of surgeons that its cura- 
rability has been considered more than re- 
motely probable." 

After a very full consideration of the ope- 
ration in all its details, Dr. Stewart refers to 
the mortality, as follows : 

''The pre-antiseptic statistics are abso- 
lute v valueless, and should not be consid- 

is to say, that the records of opera- 



tions ' performed prior to, perhaps, 1885, 
should not be taken into consideration ; and 
yet it is the record of operations performed 
prior to that date and the dreadful mortality 
attendant upon the same that forms the 
basis of the tear which dominates the public 
mind to-day in regard to the operation for 
the radical cure of cancer. 

''The cumulative experience of the sur- 
geons of the present day warrants us in as- 
serting that this operation should have a 
mortality of less than two per. cent — a mor- 
tality so slight that it should not weigh for 
one moment in the consideration of the pro- 
priety of this operation, when the disease 
has not advanced so far as to make opera- 
tive treatment absolutely hopeless. 

"A contemplation of the results that are 
attained by the early removal of the cancer- 
ous growth, not only as regards the imme- 
diate mortality, but also the ultimate cure of 
the disease, must impress us with the great 
and radical advances that have been made 
in the treatment of cancer, and the necessity, 
not only of the early diagnosis ^of the dis- 
ease, but also of educating the laity to give 
to its early removal the confidence which it 
deserves. 

" I need only mention the method of treat- 
ing this disease by plasters to condemn it. 
To the educated physician it cannot for one 
moment appeal. It has been a powerful and 
lucrative weapon for evil in the hands of 
quacks, who, under the shield of avoiding 
the knife, unhesitatingly inflict a treatment 
infinitely more cruel and immeasurably less 
serviceable.*' 

I have endeavored to show by brief quo- 
tations from Dr. Stewart's paper these facts : 

That, prior to ten or fifteen years ago, 
operation for cancer was practically without 
avail. 

That, the hopelessness of this operation 
was very generally known to the public, with 
the very natural result that it was viewed 
for many generations with the lack of con- 
fidence which it deserved. 

That the general prejudice in the minds of 
the public against this operation still exists. 

That there is no longer any foundation 
for this prejudice, for the surgeon of to-day 
has conquered this dread disease. 

That this fact should become generally 
known. 

It may take time to remove this prejudice 
from the public mind, but certainly human- 
itv requires every one who has a knowledge 
of the facts should consider it his duty to 
disseminate that knowledge, and. perhaps, 
relieve much misery, suffering and prema- 
ture death by so doing. This is my apology 
for introducing this somewhat unusual sub- 
ject in the pages of a shorthand magazine. 
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Gabelsberger-t^ichter Department. 

Conducted r by Dx. Rudolf Tohbo, No. a Rldgre Place, New York. 
President Gabelsberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

My Dear Sirs ; I am in receipt of your 
very kind invitation of Nov. 22, to dine with 
you, and it goes without saying that I am 
deeply grateful for the kindness, as well as 
for the very warm sentiments which it 
breathes. 

I know that you will believe me when I 
tell you in all frankness and sincerity that all 
my time is absolutely engrossed with mat- 
ters that require the most serious and earn- 
est attention, and while it would indeed be 
a great pleasure and satisfaction to meet you 
all in the manner proposed, yet I am reluc- 
tantly constrained to forego that pleasure. 

Knowing you all as well as I do, I feel 
confident that you will accept this letter in 
the spirit in which it is written, and believe 
me when I say that this declination is attrib- 
utable to the pressure of matters that require 
the most thoughtful and studious attention 
as to their disposition. Thanking you once 
more, believe me to be sincerely your friend. 

Robert A. Van Wwck. 



* • * 



Reporting Style. 

Extract from speech of President Mc Kin- 
ley y held at the Third Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Manufacturers^ 
January 27th, i8g8 : 

* * * * National policies can encour- 
age industry and commerce, but it remains 
for the people to project and carry them on. 
If these policies stimulale industrial devel- 
opment and energy, the people can be safely 
trusted to do the rest. The Government, 
however, is restricted in its power to pro- 
mote industry. It can aid commerce, but 
not create it. It can widen and deepen its 
rivers, improve its harbors and develop its 
great national waterways ; but the ships to 
sail and the traffic to carry, the people must 
supply. The Government can raise revenues 
by taxation in such a way as will discrimi- 
nate in favor of domestic enterprises, but it 
cannot establish them. It can make com- 
mercial treaties, opening to our manufactur- 
ers and agriculturists the ports of other na- 



tions. It can enter into reciprocal arrauge- 
ments to exchange our products with those 
of other countries. It can aid our merchant 
marines by encouraging our people to build 
ships of commerce. It can assist in every 
lawful manner private enterprise to unite the 
two oceans with a great canal. It can do ail 
these things, and ought to do them ; but 
with all this accomplished, the result will 
still be ineffectual unless supplemented by 
the energy, enterprise and industry of the 
people. It is they who must build and ope- 
rate the factories, furnish the ships and car- 
goes for the canals and the rivers and the 
seas. It is they who must find the consu- 
mers and obtain trade by going forth to win 
it. 
* * * * There is another duty resting 

upon the National Government — *' To coin 
money and regulate the value thereof." 
This duty requires that our Government 
shall regulate the value of its money by the 
highest standards of commercial honesty 
and national honor. The money of the Uni- 
ted States is and must forever be unques- 
tioned and unassailable. If doubts remain, 
they must be removed. If weak places are 
discovered, they must be strengthed. Noth- 
ing should ever tempt us — nothing ever will 
tempt us — to scale down the sacred debt of 
the nation through a legal technicality. 
Whatever may be the language of the con- 
tract, the United States will discharge all of 
its obligations in the currency recognized as 
the best throughout the civilized world at 
the times of payment. Nor will we ever 
consent that the wages of labor or its frugal 
savings shall be scaled down by permitting 
payment in dollars of less value than the 
dollars accepted as the best in every enlight- 
ened nation of the earth. 

* * • 

NOTB.— The pamphlet, *' The New Era ol Pho- 
nography," as well as the circular, " A Practical 
Lesson In G. R. Phonography," explain the general 
principles of Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge to any 
reader of The Stenooraphbr who wishes to form 
an idea of the system.— Z?y. R. Tombo. 



Every now and then we see something 
about a typewriter for writing in bound 
books, but, so far, we have never discovered 
anything practical in this line. 



The Stenographer 

Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand 
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The Stenographer 

Shorthand Notes and Key, 

By A. P. LiTTLB. 



Will you favor me by writing a column 
of shorthand on the enclosed slip, using 
black ink, and returning it to me at your 
convenience ? I should be pleased to have 
a longhand transcript of the same, so that I 
may re -produce both longhand and short- 
hand in the columns of The Stenogra- 

PHER. 

My desire is to show specimens of fac- 
simile shorthand notes of leading writers. 
You can take printed matter, if it would be 
more convenient to you and write it from 
dictation. I should be glad if you could 
state approximately the rate of speed at 
which it was written. I think it would be a 
good plan, and interesting results would fol- 
low if you should make the experiment to 
see how fast you could write the matter by 
writing it over several times in advance, so 
that the last writing would be a test of the 
possibilities of the hand when the mind was 
absolutely free from hesitation. What I am 
anxious to have is the shorthand notes writ- 
ten at a rate of speed not less than 300 
words a minute, and as much more as can 
be done. 

Thanking you in advance, I am. 
Yours very truly. 



Books Received, 

The Lynn Business College of Lynn, 
Mass., sends The Stenographer a hand- 
some leatherette desk calendar. Book- 
keepers, stenographers and office-help are 
supplied by this institution. 

No. I. Reading ExERCiSES.—Pemin's 
Universal Phonography — Reporting Style. 
This Reader contains Abraham Lmcoln's 
first and second Inaugural Addresses, to- 
gether with his address at Gettysburg, in 
shorthand notes, with longhand key to the 
same. H. M. Pernin, Author and Publisher, 
Detroit, Mich. Price, 25 cents. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America issues a very interesting Review 
which comes regularly to the Editor of The 
Stenographer. The last number presents 
a handsome portrait of President McKinley 
on its title page, and, alongside, is a cut 
exhibiting the massive front of the rock of 
Gibraltar, and the general impression car- 
ried by the excellent articles in the Review 
is, that he who insures with this company 
' may not only aspire to become President of 
the United States, but is also laying a foun- 
dation for future happiness and safety not 
excelled by the strength of Gibraltar itself. 
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'IN THINGS ESSENTIAL. ONITY; IN THINGS DOOBTFUL. UBERTY; IN ALL THINGS, CHARITY." 



Volume XIII. 



PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1898. 



Number 4. 




National Stenographers' Associa- 
tion. 

fT seems to be appropriate and neces- 
sary, right here, that further explana- 
tion should be made as to the forma- 
tion of a national association of sten- 
ographers. The Chairman is in re- 
ceipt of scores of letters, enquiring about 
the Association from "A" to "Izzerd.** 
It is impossible to respond in full to these 
numerous communications, and it will be 
necessary for interested parties to secure 
the desired knowledge through the articles 
in the magazines. 
To this end, for the benefit of those who 

do not know, it may be well to repeat that 
this national shorthand movement, which 

has for some years been contemplated in 
certain localities, received an impetus at the 
Nashville Exposition ''Stenographers' Day" 
Convention, August 4 and ,5, 1897, which 
resulted in the present launching of the un- 
dertaking. 

The shorthand profession is very large 
and disorganized. The lack of union in 
their ranks has been plainly seen for years 
by those of simplest vision. Short-sighted 
and strengthless in the main, the cohorts of 
stenography have been duped into the short- 
term pen of the fakir, to be turned loose in 
commercial channels as the victims of count- 
less wolves in the cold-blooded marts of 
trade. So that where merit essays to pres- 
ent its worthy front and seek its due, often- 
times its dignity is distorted and contemp- 
tuously disregarded. Rightful recognition, 
reward for merit and justice to the profession 
are our due. 

To educate the country to know who we 
are, what we deserve, and that we are able 
to take care of ourselves, is part of the prov- 
ince of organization; this, and this alone, 
would be large compensation to the profes- 



sion for the efforts put forth. If those of a 
profession do not organize and make history 
for themselves before the world, the public 
will soon learn to regard them as a poor lot 
of harmless humanity, with but half-brains 
and half wit, and such seems to have become 
the general impression regarding the rank 
and file of stenographers, some years ago. 

The strength that union affords would 
dispel this weakness and soon tend to ele- 
vate the public opinion of the phonographic 
profession, and, in time, to place us upon 
the plane where we belong, which is far 
above the valley of poor pay and poor con- 
sideration, where many struggle now who 
deserve better things. 

The court reporting element of shorthand, 
where education, experience and profes- 
sional skill are required to a superlative 
degree, has also been assailed by public 
opinion, and many who ought to know 
better, with shallow-pated nonsesce, speak 
of the " merely mechanical " labors of him 
who ** takes testimony,** rightly transcribes 
the inexplicable so-called legal verbiage of 
"big head— .little wit'* lawyers, and per- 
forms, with shorthand pen or pencil, 1,001 
insurmountable paradoxes at the steno- 
graphic desk in the court-room, face to face 
with the meteoric rush of countless glib 
tongues, many of which know not whereof 
they speak, though the stenographer must 
know whereof he writes. 

With these and kindred thoughts in mind, 
I accepted the Chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Organization, to which I was 
elected by the Nashville Convention. Some 
of my prominent friends — shorthand and 
otherwise — think me foolish to exhaust en- 
ergies in such a cause, when I could turn 
the same degree of time and talents to better 
use, as they say. I think not so ! Who 
shall say that an effort to help organize these 
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forces is foolish, to the end, as Mr. H. K. 
Sander (ex-President Ohio Association) 
says, that *' those who shall, in the future, 
engage in the work shall be fairly treated 
and fully appreciated?" It is my desire to 
do whatever I can to assist in benefiting and 
building up our sadly disorganized profession 
and to give of my time, talents and money, as 
far as in me lies, to that end: and so will 
you all, who are stirred within by a sense of 
duty along these lines. It behooves us to 
do what we can to * * help push a good thing 
along,'' and an organization to benefit our 
craft is surely *' a good thing/' 

The scope of the National Stenographers' 
Association is broad ; its aims are count- 
less and its formation is timely. But '* What 
are your plans ? " is the universal question. 
The *' plans '* are not for me to determine — 
that duty devolves upon the General Com- 
mittee. There are plans many under con- 
sideration, but it is for the Organization 
Committee, in convention assembled (per- 
haps at Omaha Exposition, this Summer), 
to wisely judge and prudently determine in 
these matters. 

Buford Duke, F. H. Burt, J. D. Strachan, 
Nat. L. Marks, Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Wynne 
G. Rogers, Prof. W. L. Mason, Mrs. S. 
Louise Patterson, Col. H. C. Demming, C. 
L. Morrison, J. D. Campbell, Edwin R. 
Gardiner, Miss Carrie A. Clarke, W. H. 
Luzenberg, C. M. Kella, H. K. Sauder, 
John Collins, Miss M. Jeanette Ballantyne, 
J. D. Carr, W. S. Garber, O. C Gaston, 
Jerome B. Howard, Eldon Moran, Geo. C. 
Higbee, Charles H. Rush, Francis H. Hem- 
perley, Charles. A. Graham, Clarence E. 
Walker. H. B. Boyles, W. A. Woodworth, 
Chas. H. White and others on the Com- 
mittee have given much thought to this sub- 
ject, and most of them have had large ex- 
perience therein. Of course, I, too, have 
ideas and "plans," but when we get to- 
gether as a Committee — a sort of constitu- 
tional convention — no doubt all of us, as 
the representatives of shorthand America, 
will be able to successfully organize a Nat- 
ional Stenographers' Association, though it 
may take several days to do it. 

While in New York a great work has 
been done for the cause of shorthand by the 
New York State Stenographers' Association 
(organized in 1876), now composed of 115 
active members, there is no other ac/ive 
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State Shorthand Society in the East and the 
National Association movement here is 
rather weak, but in the West and sections 
of the South it is strong. 

It takes time to fill up such a large com- 
mittee and quite a number of the State 
Chairmen are slow in the selection of their 
four associates, necessarily or otherwise. 

I would be very glad to receive the names 
of good stenographers in States not already 
represented, or to have parties in those sec- 
tions volunteer to do service, stating their 
age and experience when they write, if they 
are not reporters. 

Below is appended the present personnel 
of the Organization Committee, the name 
of the Chairman appearing first in each 
State list in every instance : 

Frank H. Burt, Boston, Mass. 

Edwin R. Gardiner, Providence, R. I. 

Dr. Rudolf Tombo, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Wm. L. Mason, " 

Miss M. J. Ballantyne, Rochester, 

Chas. H. White, Syracuse, 
Francis H. Xemperley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Col. Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Carl Lewis Altmaier, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. H. L. Andrews, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. Randolph Henry, Lynchburg, Va. 

J. W. Whittaker, Danville, Va. 

M B.Coghill, Petersburg, Va. 

John G. Winston, Richmond, Va. 

D. S. Phlegar, Norfolk, Va. 

J. D. Campbell, Spartanburg, S. C. 

J. K. Blackman, Charleston, 

W. H. Macfeat, Columbia, 

F. F. Covington, Marion, 

Chas. H. Evans, Alcolu, 

Nat. L. Marks, New Orleans, La. 
Wynne G. Rogers, 
P« 5. Augustin, 
Wm. H. Luzenberg, 
Charles J. Colton, 

C. M. Kella, Austin, Texas. 

Clarence E. Walker, Louisville, Ky. 
Charles A. Graham, *' *' 

Porter McKay, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Columbus Cherry, Bardstown, Ky. 

Miss R. Rupart, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Buford Duke, Nashville, Tenn. 

J.C.Adams, Memphis, '* 

C. L. Morrison, Chattanooga," 

J. F. Eddington, Knoxville, " 

A. C. Welch, Hartsville, " 

Jerome B. Howard. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. S. Louise Patterson, Cleveland, '* 

H. K. Sauder, Akron, 

John Collins, Dayton, 

James H. Emery, Toledo, 
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J. D. Strachan, 
Edward E. Neal, 
W. S. Carber, 
A. O. Reser, 
Frank D. Blue, 
Charles H. Rush, 
J. A. Graver, 
Miss Emma Elliott, 
Geo. C. Higbee, 
Thomas I. Daniel, 
Henry F. Walch, 
James W. King, 
Will A. Brown, 
J. D. Carr, 



Brazil, Indiana. 
Noblesville, Ind. 
Indianapolis, " 
La Fayette, ** 
Terre Haute, " 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Bloomington, 111. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Jackson, " 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
Three Rivers, 
Cheboygan, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Miss Carrie A. Clarke, Des Moines, Iowa. 

O. C. Gaston, Tabor, 

Miss Jessie Beesack, Newton, 

Miss Dora M. Thomas, Fort Dodge, 

C. A. Hawkins, Leon, 

Eldon Moran, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. O. Allen, Salina, Kansas. 

0. T. McKay, Anthony, 
Joseph H. Young, Oberlin, 
H. B. Boyles, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Myron E. Wheeler, Lincoln, 
John G. Maher, Chadron, 
George Corcoran, Lincoln, 
H. M. Waring, Omaha, 
W. A. Woodworth, Denver, Colorado. 
Jas. B. Knoblock, 
James M. Palmer, 

1. H. Flateau, Monte Vista. Colo. 
Cliff Gehman, Denver, " 
L. E. Bontz, San Jose, Cal. 

F. R. McLaren, Seattle, Wash. 

H. G. Edwards, Fargo, N. Dakota. 

F. E. McGurrin, Salt Lake City, Ut. 

E. R. Frazer, Ardmore, Ind. Ter. 

H. T. DuBois, S. McAlester, " 

N. L. Rider, Vinita, 

E. H. Bond, Ardmore, 

Miss Murphy Johnson, Purcell, 

That the good work in this direction may 
go steadily on, that a sufficient number of 
us may get together the coming Summer to 
consummate the formation of the National 
Stenographers' Association wisely and well, 
that those on the Committee who cannot 
go may send good substitutes or proxies (as 
they are empowered to do), is the sincere 
wish of every high-minded and true-hearted 
stenographer, and of 

Yours sincerely, 

Kendrick C. Hill, 

Chairman, Organization Com. 
' 117 Duane St., N. Y. 

March 7th, i8g8. 
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Speed Requisite Number Four. 

By Anna M. Laise, 
1333 X2th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

GOOD MATERIAL AND COMFORTABLE POSI- 
TION. 

'O WORKMAN can accomplish 
first-class results with second- 
chiss tools. He may produce 
something which is akin to that 
which he intended, but the pro- 
duct will not be a credit to him and ''a 
thing of beauty ; " nor can an expert work- 
man, even with good tools, accomplish any- 
thing worthy of him unless he works under 
the best circumstances. Works of the great 
masters were not their first efforts, done 
with poor tools in a bad light, and sur- 
rounded by adverse circumstances, but 
they are the children of patient toil under 
the best conditions. Just so with the short- 
hand writer. His hand should be trained 
to do the work dictated by the brain, re- 
gardless of circumstances or environment ; 
but, although there may be within him the 
ability to produce something lasting and ex- 
cellent, he cannot accomplish perfect work 
unless his surroundings are of the best. 

The implements necessary for conducting 
a successful shorthand warfare are, good 
paper, a suitable pen or pencil and a desk 
of a comfortable height, with a firm, solid 
foothold on mother earth, or, in most cases, 
the floor. The conditions should be — 
abundance of light, preferably that which 
comes over the left shoulder ; comparative 
quiet ; and a healthy mind and body. Give 
even an average stenographer such an 
equipment and, unless there is something 
deficient in his former training, he will be 
able to turn out pages of shorthand which 
are both legible and accurate. 

The stories of reporters having written 
under the most unpropitious circumstances, 
are very pertinent as stimulants to better 
work ; but who of us who knows the diffi- 
culties of making accurate transcripts, with 
all the surroundings in our favor, does not 
feel sorry for poor Charles Dickens, as we 
contemplate him writing in the rain, with 
his limp pocket handkerchief but poorly 
sheltering his note-book? His thoughts 
could not possibly have been entirely con- 
centrated upon the words of the speaker 
while his body was being made uncomfort- 
able by the elements. 
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Regarding the relative advantages of pen 
and pencil, much has been said, some writers 
claiming that more rapid work can be accom- 
plished by the pencil, using the argument 
that the lead does not require dipping into 
the ink, and in that way saving much valu- 
able time to the writer. Others prefer a 
pen, on account of its flexibility and the 
reduced amount of friction. ' Many of the 
most rapid reporters m this country use 
steel pens and ink. Some fasten an ink 
bottle to the button-holes of their coats. 
Others have a little strap around the tiny 
bottle and fasten it to the thumb of the left 
hand. This reduces the distance between 
the pen and ink-well, and is undoubtedly a 
time- saver to one who is accustomed to 
its use ; but it is probable that the novice 
who attempted to follow a nervous speaker 
on the floor of the House of Representatives 
would be likely to cover his page with an 
unsightly blot and himself with ignominy. 
Personally, the writer prefers pen and ink ; 
but whatever material the student or the 
more experienced stenographer may use, 
the best of its kind should be selected. No 
particular make or quality of pen, ink, or 
lead pencil wonld be exactly suited to the 
individual tastes and requirements of the 
many who use them, and each must be 
judicious in the choice of what suits him. 
Some pens do not work well on certain 
kinds of paper. If the pen is sharp and the 
paper soft, the fibre will adhere to the point 
and cause a blur. On the other hand, if a 
dull pen is used, the writer will experience 
some difficulty in shading. A hard pencil 
travels over finely calendered paper without 
leaving a legible impression, save by an 
indentation, which is not what the writer 
requires, while a soft lead on cheap paper 
is just as unsatisfactory. The disadvantages 
of fountain pens are manifold. In the first 
place, they are an expensive luxury ; and, 
in the second place, like many other luxu- 
ries, they are useless or nearly so. The 
fact of the matter is they refuse to work six 
days out of seven ; and, as the seventh is 
the stenographer*s day off, he had better 
save the original cost and the subsequent 
worry, to say nothing of his loss of time and 
religion. Then, too, they are usually fitted 
with gold pen points which, almost without 
exception, are too flexible to make a clear 
cut page of shorthand notes, since they leave 



hooks and tails where no such adjuncts are 
desired. 

The choice of ink, too, must be regulated 
by individual taste. A good black ink, thin 
enough to flow freely, is an excellent aid to 
the stenographer who looks well to the 
little things which make him comfortable. 
But whether jet or that of a pale shade or 
brilliant hue be selected, let the consumer 
see to it that the bottle is kept closed when 
not in use and that it is free from dust and 
lint. Few things are more annoying than to 
have a hair or piece of thread fasten itself 
to the pen with the grip of an octopus, just 
as the speaker or dictator is talking at his 
maximum speed. 

Paper, too, is an important item in the 
work of the stenographer. Small as it may 
seem, the cost of the daily consumption of 
paper for practice and actual shorthand work 
is very great. A saving of paper may at the 
same time be a saving of labor. Note-books 
which are ruled three spaces to the inch, 
and cut four inches broad by eight inches 
long are convenient, the lines being com- 
paratively close together, and in this way 
utilizing every portion of space on the 
paper. Then, too, the notes made on paper 
ruled to this width are much more uniform 
in size than those written upon paper having 
the lines almost one-half inch apart. The 
advantage of cutting note-books but four 
inches wide arises from the fact that the 
hand has about that much play without 
having to be lifted. When wider books or 
paper are used the movement of the hand is 
something akin to that of the feet when 
stepping, and not the graceful, steady swing 
which should come from an easy forearm, 
or even a wrist movement. 

The position of the writer may be as va- 
ried as the material used, but one thing is 
certain — to do the most rapid work with the 
least nervous tension the feet should rest 
squarely on the floor, not crossed but rest- 
ing easily, so that the spine, that great canal 
of nerves, shall not be out of plumb, and the 
operations of the right hand interfered with 
by an interior disorder. 

Another advantage in the saving of time 
and the consequent increase of speed, is 
derived from the comparatively little move- 
ment required when turning the pages 
properly. After four or five lines have been 
written, the wrist has reached the bottom of 
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the page ; then, the thumb of the left hand 
should be slipped under the sheet and the 
page drawn upwards. This keeps the right 
hand in a uniform position, and when the 
last line of the page has been written, the 
paper will be ready to be turned over noise- 
lessly, the right hand being in place ready 
to begin at the top of the next page, without 
any awkward movement. 

Of course, it is almost impossible for any 
person to write under every one of the most 
favorable conditions, but if he desires to do 
his work easily and to make it legible for 
time — not alone while the notes are "hot,'' 
but so that, if need be, they can be read 
years afterwards — he must strive to write 
under the best conditions. True, many 
thousands of pages of well-written, accurate 
notes are taken daily by persons who do not 
have the opportunity of writing under com* 
fortable surroundings, or, having them, are 
not alive to a realization of their advantages. 
Force of habit causes some to cross their 
feet, to tilt the chair while writing, or to 
carelessly use a dull pencil or badly rusted 
pen ; but a little thought bestowed upon the 
seemingly trifling matter of an easy position 
will more than repay the mental and physi- 
cal exertion. 




A Good Word for a Good Writer 
of a Good System. 

T A recent Civil Service Ex- 
^^^^J ^ amination, held in New York 
^t^ City, in which the best 
known and highly accom- 
plished shorthand writers in 
Greater New York took part, a writer of 
the Burnz system, Mr. Chas. Morrison, took 
first prize. This should have entitled him 
to an appointment in the Supreme Court, 
but under a law passed at the instance of 
the Governor of the state, commonly known 
as the ** Black Law,'* Mr. Morrison was re- 
quired to pass a so-called ** fitness " exam- 
ination. At the examination the judges 
called the applicants into a private room one 
by one. They took up a book containing 
a legal opinion which none of the appli- 
cants, of course, had ever before laid eyes 
upon. From this one of the judges read 
about 500 words. Without any opportunity 
for looking over the notes, the applicant was 
required to at once read back the notes 



taken at about 175 words a minute. I am 
informed by an attendant who was present 
during the entire examination that Mr. Mor- 
rison, the writer of the Burnz system, was 
the only one of the candidates who read 
back his notes without any break or hesita- 
tion. Many of the candidates were so ner- 
vous that they failed to properly read the 
notes, and one of the candidates so com- 
pletely went to pieces that the judges were 
compelled to allow him to retire from the 
room to compose himself, before they again 
called upon him to make the effort to read 
what had been dictated to him. 

I consider that this is a very great com- 
pliment paid to the author of the Burnz 
system, and believe that she should be in- 
formed of it. It is perhaps well to say that 
for the past fifteen years Mr. Morrison has 
been considered one of the leading short- 
hand writers in New York City, and has re- 
ported some of the most important cases in 
the courts and before referees. For the 
past five years he has been connected with 
the firm of Adams, Curtis & Morrison, in 
the Post Office Building. This firm has the 
official reporting of the United States Courts, 
and during his connection with them, Mr. 
Morrison has assisted in reporting some of 
the principal patent arguments which have 
taken place before the United States Courts. 
Mr. Morrison entrred upon the discharge of 
his duties on the first of February and re- 
ceived the congratulations of the entire 
stenographic community in New York City, 
as they realized that merit had received its 
just reward. p^^^^ p^ McLoughlin. 



New York City's Isaac Pitman 

Shorthand School. 

HE removal of Mr. W. L. Mason's 
^jp^ Metropolitan Shorthand School, 




which is contemplated for the 
first of the coming May, is neces- 
sitated by the increasing number 
of its pupils and the growing need of the 
institution. The new location is the hand- 
some, recently erected, thirteen story build- 
ing on the south-west corner of Fifth avenue 
and Twenty-second street. The new rooms 
will be on the twelfth floor, giving a magni- 
ficent outlook north over Madison Square, 
and west over the Hudson River and the 
heights beyond. The improved elevator 
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service will be found to be a feature of the 
new building, the cars running, for the con- 
venience of the pupils, until ten o*clock 
P. M. The four evening sessions will be 
continued as usual. With the peculiar 
method of individual instruction which has 
made this school famous, not only in New 
York City, but all over the country, begin- 
ners as well as advanced students in short- 
hand may attend with increasing confidence 
in thorough instruction and successful re- 
sults. The remarkable record which this 
school has of placing all its graduates in 
good positions as soon as proficient is, we 
believe, not equalled by any similar institu- 
tion in New York City, especially at this 
time when so many complaints are heard of 
overcrowding and scarcity of good open- 
ings. Do not forget the new number, 170 — 
comer of Twenty-second street, the only 
large building in the vicinity. * * 




Mr. Watson's Review of 

Mr. Rutherford. 

HAVE been asked to examine a 
lengthy article which appeared in the 
January number of The Typewriter 
Worlds wherein Mr. Frank Ruther- 
ford kindly undertakes to enlighten 
the typical Pitman teacher as to the best 
means of interesting his pupils in shorthand. 
The prescription is simple enough : just 
throw the Pitman overboard and substitute 
the system used by Mr. R., a one-sloped, 
connected-vowel system that can be learned 
in three or four months of pleasant work in- 
stead of six to nine months of hard study. 
This last expression ''of hard study" is a 
specimen of the gross exaggeration with 
which the article abounds, for it is well 
known that the learning of shorthand is 
nearly all practice ; there is no study con- 
nected with it worthy of that name ; so 
little, in fact, that I have always regarded 
the term "student*' as a misnomer and 
never make use of it. Take another spec- 
imen : ''There is scarcely one in a thousand 
students who carries the banner of success 
to the final goal of his ambition." It seems 
like a waste of words to refute such a state- 
ment. The goal aimed at by learners in 
general is of the humblest kind, and none 
but the grossly ignorant or lazy ones can fail 
to reach it. If here and there one of super- 



ior ability and the necessary manual dexter- 
ity aspires to become a reporter, he too will 
reach the goal, be the system and teaching 
almost what they may. 

Mr. Rutherford, who was once a Pitman 
teacher, has given us such a repellent pic- 
ture of the system and methods of teaching 
as only a clever though rather reckless 
renegade can. Yet some of his points have 
some foundation in truth, and more's the 
pity that Pitman writers give him so much 
that can be turned to adverse account. In 
the February No. of The Stenographer, 
for example, the name of an eminent re- 
porter was given who admits having been at 
work two full years before he was able to 
report even a slow speaker. If it were a 
settled fact that one year, or even nine 
months were required for this achievement 
by young reporters, I would be strongly 
tempted to say with Mr. R., "change sys- 
tems ; " but, unfortunately for that gentle- 
man's position, I am able to prove that the 
system is not to blame ; the whole trouble 
is in the teaching of it and is easily remedied. 

Phonography was a growth, and its devel- 
opment could not perhaps have been much 
different from what it was. But suppose 
the reporting style had been the only one 
invented — as indeed it is the only style of 
which my pupils have any knowledge — ^then 
most of the objections urged by Mr. R. and 
others would have no force whatever. Is it 
the dotted-in vowels you dislike? Pray, 
how many do you find in this verbatim re- 
port? Get out your glasses for you will 
surely need them ; vowel- marks are scarce. 
Where is the dreadful shading that distresses 
you so ? Gone where the woodbine twineth, 
for the writer of the report is no mere be- 
ginner, and shades about as seldom as he 
places vowels. "Vowels," you say, "con- 
vey the sounds of words far more than do 
consonants." Yes, but what signify the 
"sounds" of shorthand words except to 
beginners. Do we not know that for read- 
ing purposes the consonantal shapes of 
words are of at least fifty times as much im- 
portance as are their vowel sounds and sym- 
bols ? When, on the contrary, the slope is 
all one way, and the occasional inseparable 
vowel is the main dependence, the striking 
consonant-outline picture is nowhere to be 
seen. Nothing for me like the dot and 
dash, which need only be used when 
wanted, for that is not often. 
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The picture drawn by Mr. R. of the trials 
and tribulations of a learner of the Pitman 
system is fearful to contemplate. "His 
work is dry drudgery; it is brain work 
equal to studying theolojg^y ; a cloud of the 
deepest cerulean blue hovers around the 
the devoted head of the plodding student ; 
there is not one little glimmer of light over 
the dark, dreary horizon of his studies ; his 
heart sinks down to the souls of his feet," 
etc., etc. Bless his little heart, the next 
thing we know it will make a hollow in the 
ground. 

Let us turn from this lugubrious descrip- 
tion and see one Pitman school as it actually 
is and as all others may be if desired. Pupils 
are expected to make themselves at home, 
sit where they please, act as they please, but 
to be ladies and gentlemen always. There 
is no lack ot interest ; all are as busy as 
bees. They learn the art mechanically and 
save their brains for future use. They meet 
with no difficulties; rarely is a question 
asked or answered. Dictation is given from 
the start, hundreds of letters are written be- 
fore vowels are thought of, and vowels and 
vowel sounds are at a heavy discount. All 
write alike, for they work from the same 
models. At four months all intelligent pu- 
pils are qualified to hold an ordinary posi- 
tion and some in less time, but this school 
takes no pride in fitting for ordinary posi- 
tions, but for at^ position, and the pupils 
wisely remain and take the advanced course. 

If any young reporter, with our teaching 
facilities, should be unable, inside of six 
months, to follow a moderate speaker, the 
conclusion would be that there was some- 
thing wrong in his make up. Those who 
find fault with Piiman are those who are 
familiar only with some bad way of teach- 
ing ; had they my experience and that of 
my pupils, they would join with us heartily 
in saying, '* None but a fool would part with 
the/V/»iff«." 

John Watson. 



Miss Gertrude M. Greenleaf has 
secured a situation as stenographer with the 
Laconia Car Company's Works, at Laconia, 
New Hampshire. 

Miss Matilda Z. Dowd has been ap- 
pointed stenographer to Superintendent 
Yetman, of the Richmond Borough School 
Board, Greater New York, at a salary of 
|i,6oo a year. 



Editorial. 

Mr. G. Emerson Mainhart, shorthand 
reporter of six years experience, has opened 
a Stenography and Typewriting Institute at 
Grass Valley, California. 



«*» 



Chairman Hill has named the following^ 
''Committee of Ten on Plan of Organiza-^ 
tion," of the National Stenographers' Asso- 
ciation : J. D. Strachan, chairman ; Buford 
Duke, vice chairman ; Wm. L. Mason, H. 
K. Saunder, Eldon Moran, William H. 
Luzenberg, O. C. Gaston, W. A. Wood- 
worth, C. M. Kella, L. E. Bontz. 



♦ *• 



Mr. Theodore F. Shuey, United States 
Senate reporter, refering to our request for 
notes at high speed, has promised to send 
some at an early date, and says : ''I think 
your idea an excellent one. The books 
show finely engraved characters which often^ 
I think, rather tend to discourage a begin- 
ner, for his hand is not capable of such 
mathematical precision. It is well to let 
him see what kind of notes can be read by 
an expert." 



• ♦• 



Mr. Lathrop M. Taylor, of State Agri- 
cultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado, is 
exceedingly mterested in the Commercial 
Department. He says that they do not 
admit students who are not High school 
graduates, which, I think, is a judicious rule. 
He adds : '* In my work I try to keep in 
mind, above everything else, the upbuilding 
of the profession.'' Some oi his students 
are taking a post-graduate course, and their 
recent experiences in the court room have 

been very gratifying. 

[Continued on page 96.] 



Miss Josephine L. Camp has been ap- 
pointed temporary stenographer to the 
Secretary 7of the State of Connecticut, dur- 
ing the absence of Miss Kittie F. Maclntyre, 
who, with her mother, has gone to Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 



Reporting the Battleship Maine 

Inquiry. 
•y^OUBTLESS many readers of The 
I 1 Stenographer., while penisine 
"^ the newspaper accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry, which has 
been investigating the cause of the destrac- 
tioB of the U. S. Battleship Maine, have 
wondered how the stenographic report of 
that court has been made. 

The procedure of courts martial, of courts 
of inquiry and similar tribunals, are con- 
ducted differently from our civil and crimi- 
nal courts. Often they are held behind 
closed doors, and everybody officially con- 
nected with the court, as well as witnesses, 
is sworn to secrecy. This rule has been 
enforced by the court inquiring into the 
Maine incident. 

These courts are ambulatory, that in the 
Maine case having been held at Havana, 
Key West and other places, sometimes 
afloat, and at other times ashore. The 
working hours of the court are not long ; 
morning sessions usually begin at ten o'clock 
and continue until about half-past twelve, 
re-convening at half-past one or two o'clock 
in the aflemoon and adjourning at four, 
until the following morning. 

The character of the subject (as in the 
case of the Maine) is usually such that the 
proceedings are conducted in private, the 
officers of the court, including the official 
stenographer, and one witness at a time, 
being the only persons present. Groups of 
persons, expecting to be called as witnesses, 
haunt the entrance to the court-room, each 
being sworn, after giving his testimony, to 
not reveal any part of the proceedings of 
the court. 



An arrangement is also made whereby 
the stenographer writes out his notes from 
day to day, the court adjourning from time 
to time, to permit of this being done. Upon 
re-convening, much lime of the court is de- 
voted to verifying the transcript of the 
testimony taken upon the preceding day, 
the witnesses being recalled singly, before 
the court, and the stenographer reading the 
official transcript of the testimony to the 
witnesses, the latter acquiescing in the ac- 
curacy thereof, or making the necessary 
corrections therein to conform it to the tacts 
testified to by the witness. This being done 
the witness signs and swears to the deposi- 
tion and departs. This custom (recaltinR 
witnesses and reading the transcribed testi- 
mony to them) is not confined to these 
courts, however, the same practice being 
followed in deposition reporting, unless the 
reading to. swearing and signing by the 
witness of the testimony be waived, which 
is not infrequent in the latter kind of 
reporting. 

The expertness required of the stenogra- 
pher, in reporting the proceedings oT these 
courts, varies with the character of the sub- 
ject being investigated. It would seem that 
the reporting of the Maine episode must 
have been more difficult than ordinarily, as 
it necessarily involved techinical expert 
testimony respecting projectiles, explosives, 
ocean surveying, submarine mines, torpedo 
stations ; to say nothing of a thousand-aod- 
one other matters of a naval and nautical 
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The Onus Probandi.* 

The editor of a California newspaper, on 
being brought before a court in that State, 
charged with contempt of that court, among 
other matters of defense, denied the accu- 
racy of the official stenographer's report of 
certain proceedings, as to which denial the 
presiding judge ruled that he could "act 
only on the official notes " of the stenogra- 
pher, and would hear no other testimony. 
On appeal to the court of last resort, in Cali- 
fornia, this ruling was characterized as 
denying to the editor *'his constitutional 
right to be heard in his own defense. The 
Rochester (N. Y.), Advertiser draws from 
this decision the conclusion **that the notes 
of a court reporter are not to be accepted as 
conclusive of the truth of what they contain," 
and adds : * ' Nothing could be more absurd 
and unjust than the contention of the in- 
fallibility of a court stenographer. The 
most competent and honest of stenogra- 
phers are liable to misapprehension or mis- 
understanding of testimony given by a 
witness, while the onus of proof is on the 
profession to show that there are not some 
in it who could be hired to deliberately mis- 
report evidence." 

The Stenographer admits the fallibility 
of court stenographers, editors and news- 
paper reporters and the liability of the most 
competent and honest of these three classes 
to misapprehension or misunderstanding of 
testimony, but emphatically denies that the 
burden of proof is upon the stenographic 
profession to show the freedom of its prac- 
titioners from the crime of bribery. The 
view- point of the Advertiser upon this sub- 
ject may be affected by the recent conviction 
of crime of a local ex-court stenographer ; 
but, until malfeasance in office of court 
stenographers becomes so common as to 
excite no surprise, the onus prohandi must 
remain where it is — upon the public — and 
the sturdy presumption of integrity con- 
tinue in favor of the stenographers. 



• ' Onus Proband! ' : Latin, meaning the burden of 
proving. 

* « 

«< Occupation Neuroses.*' 

If you are afflicted with *'pen paralysis,** 
more correctly termed "writers* cramp," 
and technically known to medicine as one 
of a group of nervous diseases, styled *' oc- 



cupation neuroses,'* you should secure a 
copy of the proceedings of the N. Y. State 
Stenographers' Association, at its annual 
meeting in 1892, wherein appears a valuable 
paper on that subject from the pen of official 
Supreme Court Stenographer S. C. Rodgers, 
of Troy, N. Y. Mr. Rodgers was a sufferer 
from the disease, and in this paper has given 
the subject exhaustive consideration. Many 
curious suggestions upon the treatment of 
this disease are made by the author. In 
speaking of artificial aids, he says : "I have 
reported many thousands of pages, aided 
by a solid rubber ball about one and one- 
half inches in diameter, held by the thumb 
in the palm of the hand, the fingers being 
distended, a pencil being inserted in the 
ball.** ** Tight sleeves, ingrowing nails, 
hard-pointed pens, bad position and incon- 
venient tables, the pressure of a sleeve- 
button on the ulnar nerve, are all mentioned 
as exciting causes of the affection, and may 
be elements in its production." Gold pens, 
smooth paper and a properly arranged desk 
are useful adjuncts in preventing this disease. 
Mr. Rodgers thinks that the disease may 
also arise from overuse of the typewriter, 
and cites the case of a gentleman who was 
'' unable to^sleep at night owing to the, un- 
seemingly, insignificant shock to the nerves 
from the constant finger tapping of the keys.'* 
Someone has calculated that a typewriter, , 
writing 10,000 words a day, moves the 
fingers 48,000 feet, or over nine miles a day, 
being over 2,800 miles a year, a distance 
which one would scarcely think of attempt- 
ing with their legs. 

This paper is valuable to the stenogra- 
pher preparing for court reporting, for dicta- 
tion purposes, as it contains many technical 
medical terms met in the testimony of phy- 
sicians respecting nervous disorders, as well 
as the names of medical writers upon di- 
seases of the nervous system. 



* 
* » 



''A RAPID penman can write thirty words 
in a minute. To do this he must draw 
his quill through the space of a rod — 
sixteen and one-half feet. In forty minutes 
his pen travels a furlong, and, in five hours 
and a third, a mile. We make on an average 
sixteen curves of the pen in writing each 
word ; writing thirty words in a minute we 
must make 480 to each minute ; in an hour 
28,800 ; in a day of only five hours 144,000, 
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and in a year of 300 days 42,200,000. The 
man who made 1,000,000 strokes with a pen 
in a month was not at all remarkable. 
Many men make 4,000,000. Here we have 
in the aggregate a mark 300 miles long, to 
be traced on paper by each writer in the 
year. In making each letter of the ordinary 
alphabet we must make from three to seven 
strokes of the pen — on an average three 
and one-half to four." — Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer, 

♦ *♦ 

A Correction. 

I owe, and hereby offer, an apology to 
Mr. Peter P. McLoughlin, the able president 
of The New York State Stenographers' 
Association, for the error committed by me 
last month in these columns, in an article in 
reference to that Association, wherein I 
mistakenly described him as its *' vice- 
president" Mr. McLoughlin was elected 
president of that Association in August, 
1897, succeeding Mr. Robert R. I-aw. Mr. 
McLoughlin has more than fully redeemed 
his promise to the Association upon the 
occasion of his election, when he said : *' I 
promise that I will work in season and out of 
season for the N. Y. S. S. Association, and 
with the aid of the other officers, endeavor 
to bring it up to even a higher standard of 
perfection than it has reached in the past." 

From My Note Book. 

A WITNESS being interrogated as to cer- 
tain language which he had previously used 
in his testimony was asked : 

''Q — It was just the same words? 

*'A — No; because I spit them out once 
before. It could not have been the same 

words." 

« 

Let Pitmanic stenographers write, in 
shorthand, the following question, writing 
the words "the other especially" some, 
what close together, using the double-length 
'* Th " to represent * * the other, " viz : * *Q. 
— What was the other especially busy time ?" 
When I first saw the question, a short time 
since, in my notes, I was greatly puzzled by 
the outlines, it appearing at first blush that 
the word " especially " was written in pa- 
rentheses, the shorthand characters for ** the 
other" and **busy" forming, conjointly, 
the parentheses marks. 



The word "tentative" means trying, 
experimental. Its derivative " tentatively " 
occurred in notes being transcribed by me 
in the following question : " Q.— You did 
not strike balances along, from time to time, 
ienativelyy in order to ascertain when there 
was a shortage ?" The Pitmanic equivalent 
of this word is almost exactly like "atten- 
tively" and I had so written the outline. But 
I could not decipher it. I laid the notes aside, 
looking at the obscure outline occasionally. 
A brother stenographer happening in the 
office. I showed him the notes and, after 
looking at the outline a moment or two, said : 
" Why, that's * tentatively,' I guess." And 
then I actually remembered the word when 
uttered by counsel nearly a year before. I 
was surprised that I had not written it out 
in longhand in the notes or vocalized it. I 
am satisfied that my stenographic friend 
deciphered so easily that which was " blind " 
to me, because he possessed a better con- 
ception of the meaning of the word. 



• *• 



The answer, **That is not mine," re- 
cently occurred. The examination related 
to handwriting. Taken alone there was 
doubt whether the third word should be 



transcribed 



"in" 



or "not." The next 



question and answer, however, furnished 
the context and settled the doubt, viz : 

** Q. — Do you know in whose handwriting 
it is ?•* 

"A.— No, sir." 

It therefore appeared that the answer 
must have been, "That is not mine" — 
meaning, that is not my handwriting — be- 
cause, had it been the handwriting of the 
witness, his last answer would have been : 

Yes, sir.' 



If 



II 



.*• 



It may be of interest to those who have a 
copy of Practical Court Reporting to learn 
that a portion of the same notes referred to 
on page 151 of that book, recently figured 
in court, I having been called upon to read 
therefrom considerable portions of the testi- 
mony of a certain witness. The notes were 
taken eight years ago last January. This 
and other incidents heretofore referred to by 
me show the advisability of retaining notes 
of judicial proceedings. They are a part of 
the capital of the stenographer. Preserve 
your notes. 
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I HAVE recently called special attention, 
in these informal talks ** From My Note 
Book," to the importance of the context as 
an indispensable factor in transcribing. I 
wish that all those who are interested in the 
subject would read the article " Concerning 
the Context,'* in The Stenographbr for 
f uly, 1897, on pp. 4 and 5. 



« « 



Correspondence. 

RATES FOR I«AW REPORTING. 

New Bedford, Feb. 9, 1898. 

Dear Sir : 

Would you kindly inform me what are 
the prices for court work, of any kind? 
Suppose, for instance, a person like myself 
were called to take a hearing that was to be 
held in a private room ; I mean by that, not 
at the Court House, but perhaps it does not 
cnatter if it were in a Court House. Could 
you tell me what the charge would be for 
attendance and for transcribing the notes? 
I have always charged the price which the 
Court stenographer here gave me, some six 
years ago, which was |io.oo a day, and 
twenty-five cents for each folio. 

A great many times lawyers, when they 
have a case to be tried in the District Court, 
think that they will employ a girl from some 
office, because they think she will work 
cheaper. I know of a case where that was 
done here, and, when the bill was sent for 
the work, it was according to the regular 
Court work price. The lawyer was in- 
dignant, and said that was the last time that 
girl would be employed by him. 

I have worked for a great many lawyers, 
and never have had one to find fault with 
my price ; on the contrary, I have taken 
notes at a hearing for lawyers who came 
here to New Bedford, from Chicago, and 
when my bill was sent to them they wrote 
me that my blil was perfectly satisfactory, 
because they had had work done in the 
same case by a young lady in Providence, 
and she sent in her bill and they would not 
pay it because, as they said, the work was 
not worth it. 

Now I should like to know what stenogra- 
phers are charging for work of that kind, so 
as to settle the question. 

If you could help me on this, I should feel 
greatly indebted to you. 

Yours respectfully, 

Emma D. Caswell. 

[ If this lady is receiving |io.oo per day 
for attendance, and twenty- five cents per 
folio of 100 words for each copy of trans- 
cript, and no fault found with her prices, 
she has what many another stenographer 
would dub ** a mighty good thing." That 



p^r diem rate is what all self-respecting 
stenographers charge. In this part of the 
world, however, so-called stenographers 
may be had for $5.00 per day. The custom- 
ary charge for one transcript, when f 10.00 
per diem is also paid, is ten cents per folio. 
I understand that New York City stenogra- 
phers charge twenty- five cents per folio for 
attendance and furnishing ftne transcript, 
when no per diem is paid. 

My correspondent will find the fee ques- 
tion treated in former issues of The Sten- 
ographer, viz : — ''Ignorance, Stupidity and 
Misrepresentation," March, 1894, pp. 479- 
480 ; October, 1893, p. 241, paragraph com- 
mencing **Mr. Andrew J. Graham ;" Au- 
gust, 1893, pp. 154, 155, 156; July, 1893, pp. 
115 and 116 ; June, 1893, pp. 66, 67 and 68 ; 
September, 1897, pp. 53. 54, 56 ; May, 1895, 
p. 192 ; December, 1897, ** Adequacy of 
Compensation," p. 118. A communication 
upon law stenographers' fees, by Mr. James 
E. Munson, appears in the printed proceed- 
ings of the last annual meeting of the New 
York State Stenographers' Association (page 
74 ei. seq.) and an able discussion of the sub- 
ject by Mr. Spencer C. Rodgers (page 82 ei, 
seg.), and also a portion of the opinion of 
one of the Appellate Courts of New York 
(page 90 eiseq,) Copies of such proceed- 
ings may be obtained of The Stenogra- 
PHBR, or of Mr. Kendrick C. Hill, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Association, at 117 
Duane Street, New York City ; price, fifty 
cents.— H. W. T.] 

HE ** called" the attorney. 

"H. W. Thorne, Esq., Attomey-at-law, 

Johnstown, N. Y., 
Dear Sir: — 

In the last issue of The Stenographer 
in your department and under the head of 
•Notes,* I discovered these words: 'I am 
very often able to assist young stenographers 
toward the goal of their ambition,' hence 
this letter. 

My ambition is toward the accurate court 
reporters' goal, and if, perchance, you can 
assist me in any way, I assure you it will be 
fully appreciated. 

To explain more at length: Am in the 

office of N & H , as you will observe 

from this letter heading. Mr. N is my 

brother-in-law; been here, at divers times, 
for the past three years or more; twenty-two 
years of age; studied law some; worked at 
shorthand about two years and am giving 
practically all my time to it now; well ac- 
quainted with Mr. K of Judge S *s 

office; did some work for him. 
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I recently reported a Justice Court case, 
and one of the attorneys, who is a rapid 
examiner, insisted that I be sure and get a 
correct account of the proceeding, and re- 
quested that I take the usual oath, which I 
did. I informed him of my speed limit and 
told him I would 'call him down' if he got 
beyond it. During cross-examination, he 
became excited and over-looked the fact 
that I was there to such an extent that I was 
obliged to * call him ' twelve times in fifteen 
minutes. When he discovered I was there 
to stay, he came down to a level with me 
and we journeyed along together. 

Under the circumstances did I act rightly 
and is this one of the many ways by which I 
can reach the goal of accuracy and success? 

Trusting you will pardon the liberty taken, 
I am, 

Yours trulv. 
G. E. W— 



ill 



[I am glad to hear from you, not only be- 
cause I am always pleased to receive com- 
munications from young stenographers, 
but because of your relationship to Mr. 

N , whom I have personally known for a 

long time, and for whom I entertain a very 
high opinion as a gentleman and a first class 
lawyer. 

There is no apparent reason that you 
should not attain the objective point of your 
ambition, viz: to become an accurate law 
reporter. I would not, for an instant, have 
you understand, however, that this is to be 
accomplished by merely acquiring facility 
in the writing of shorthand. Indeed, the 
ability to write shorthand rapidly is but one 
of the qualifications of the competent law 
reporter. Such a practitioner should be 
qualified to understand the nature of the 
proceedings he may be called upon to re- 
port, be it the simple language of the rustic 
witness, narrating conversations upon 
which his attorney hopes to predicate the 
cause of action upon which he has brought 
suit, the testimony of an expert witness de- 
fining, in complex technical language, the 
difference between epileptic consciousness 
and unconsciousness, or the effect upon the 
nervous system of an injury to the base of 
the brain, etc, etc; or whether it be the mak- 
ing of objections, in the course of argu- 
ment against the admissibility of evidence, 
without specifically stating the grounds 
thereof, to say nothing of the multiform 
character of expert and ^//^7,f/-expert testi- 
mony, which the law reporter may at any 
time encounter upon trials in the higher 
courts. 



Of course, the law reporter should be 
familiar with the technology of the law, and 
with the forms of procedure in all kinds of 
legal proceedings. 

Therefore, you can readily see that, to a 
large extent, the proficiency of the law re- 
porter depends upon his general educa- 
tional attainments and the extent of his 
information. 

I suppose this is true of all professional 
vocations. But while the lawyer may be 
ignorant of the scientific aspects of his case, 
he can provide himself with associates, and 
avail himself of the aid of experts to assist 
him in the framing of his questions and the 
conduct of his case. Not so with the re- 
porter, who must, unaided, accurately re- 
port unexpected technical subject-matter^ 
and, when required, reproduce it in the form 
of transcript. 

So that, my advice to you is, to improve 
the opportunities which are now presented 
to you to become familiar with the language 
of the law, to strive to understand the nature 
of judicial proceedings; dig into the treasures 
of literature, history, philosophy, art, belles 
letlreSy poetry; in short, everything instruc- 
tive and entertaining. Aside from the liter- 
ature of the law, I think natural philosophy 
or physics is the most valuable of supple- 
mental studies. In that field of knowledge 
one explores the fountain head of almost 
every phase of experience of daily life — 
light, heat, acoustics, optics, electricity, etc^ 
etc. 

To perfect yourself in the art of short- 
hand writing, you should avail yourself of 
every opportunity to report human utter- 
ance — conversations, trials, sermons, lec- 
tures — everything in which spoken language 
plays a part, not omitting to get daily dicta- 
tion. Fail not to read all your practice 
notes. Become as familiar with phono- 
graphic forms as with the countenances of 
your friends, so that the moment you see an 
outline, you recognize it as an old acquain- 
tance. 

Above all do not get discouraged and think 
that you are not making progress. Perhaps, 
when you believe you are retrograding, you 
may be advancing. That aspect of the study 
is most deceptive. 

You did perfectly right with the attorney 
in justice court! In the first place, you acted 
honestly with him (as every young stenog- 
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rapher should) by advising liim of the limit 
of your speed. If, after that, he **over- 
looked*' you (which, by the way, you will 
later discover to be a very common occur- 
rence) so that you were obliged to stop him, 
you were justified in so doing, and you would 
have done wrong had you acted otherwise. 
In my early experience, I never failed to 
'*cair' an attorney or witness when neces- 
sary, and do the same now in a proper case. 
One of the truths yet to be learned by Bench 
and Bar is, that stenographers cannot write 
as fast as lawyers and witnesses can talk. 

I hope that I have thrown some light upon 
your inquiry.— H. W. T.] 

desires to become a court reporter. 

Dear Sir : 

I take the liberty of writing to you, as 
editor of the ** Department of l^w Report- 
ing, ** in The Stenographer, for certain 
information and advice. 

I have had about twelve years' experience 
as a shorthand writer, and during that time 
have been amanuensis in business houses 
and in law offices ; have reported speeches, 
conventions, etc., and for two years was 
Court reporter in the U. S. Court, at Little 
Rock, Ark. During that time I studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar ; but, as I did 
not practice there, am not eligible for ad- 
mission here — except, of course, in the 
regular way. About two and a-half years 
ago I came to New York City, and during 
most of that time have acted as private 
secretary to a well-known business man. 
Sometime ago I took an examination, con- 
ducted by the New York City Civil Service 
Commission, for Court Stenographer, and 
passed with a general average oi 99.10 per 
cent. The examination, however» was not 
intended as preliminary to appointment to a 
regular court position, but to get a list of 
eligibles for positions in the Citv Civil 
Service, where more than ordinary skill was 
required. I was appointed in the De- 
partment, at a salciry of I1500. Since August 
last I have been iiere, and have reported the 

trials of who are brought up on charges 

for violations of the rules and regulations. 
While, of course, the work of reporting is 
not so heavy as in a court, at the same time 
as much skill is required as would be neces- 
sary in such a position ; in this view of the 
matter, I feel that the compensation is en- 
tirely inadequate for the work performed. 

I desire, if possible, to secure an appoint- 
ment as a regular Court stenographer. To 
this end, I have recently filed an application 
with the State Civil Service Board, and have 
been informed, in answer to an inquiry, 
that all official court stenographers are now 
appointed as the result of examination, but 
that the State Board has jurisdiction of 



Supreme Court reporters only, all other 
positions being filled after examination by 
the local city boards. 

I write to ask you what you think my 
chances for success are, and what course I 
should pursue to bring about the desired 
result Are there many appointments made 
to such places, or are they few and far 
between ? 

As I have never been connected with the 
Courts in this State, I am not familiar with 
the exact method of procedure on the part 
of the official stenographer — ^that is, as to 
the manner in which testimony is stricken 
out, the form in which transcripts are made, 
etc. All that, however, can be easily 
learned. 

I enclose |i.oo, for which please send me 
your book on Court Reporting. I believe 
that is the published price. No doubt I can 
gain much valuable information from that ; 
and. if you can give me anything which you 
think will aid me, I shall be much obliged. 
At the same time I do not wish to trespass 
upon your time or your good nature. 
Very truly yours. 

Inquirer. 

[ By filing your application with the N. Y. 
Civil Service Commission, you have taken 
the proper initiatory step to reach the goal 
of your ambition. I understand that all ap- 
pointees to the position of Supreme Court 
reporter, must now pass the portal of ex- 
amination before the State Commission. 
There are comparatively few appointments 
made. They ar^'* few and far between." 
For that reason your '* chances for success '* 
cannot be considered the best. If actual 
merit were the only test of appointment, 
your experience, described in your letter, 
ought to help you in reaching the desired end. 

I think you will have little difficulty in 
soon becoming familiar with the procedure 
of our courts. As to form of transcript and 
other details, the book ordered will give 
you much information. 

The Stenographer is always pleased to 
hear from its readers, and I should be glad 
to receive anything you may feel like con- 
tributing to its columns in relation to steno- 
graphic topics— your experience in Arkansas 
or elsewhere. A concise article on your 
work ot reporting trials, ought to be interest- 
ing and instructive. 

I believe you would find it advantageous 
to unite with the N. Y. State Stenographers' 
Association, of which Mr. Peter P. McLough- 
lin, 150 Nassau Street, New York City, is 
the ardent and capable president. If you 
will communicate with him, he will give you 
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such information as you might desire pre- 
liminarily to considering the advisability of 
joining.— H. W. T.] 

GRAND JURY REPORTING. 

**New York, March — , 1898. 

Dear Sir: — 

Some time ago, I read in The Stenog- 
rapher an article on **Grand Jury Report- 
ing." 

Will you kindly print in The Stenog- 
rapher, the date of the publication and the 
name of the gentleman who wrote the article, 
that I may interview him personally. 

I am a costant reader of The Stenog- 
rapher, and have profited considerably by 
reading your department. 

Very truly yours, 

Frank L. Cutting." 

[The article referred to by my correspond- 
ent, appeared in the Grand Jury number of 
The Stenographer for April, 1894, pp. 
520-525, one of which was from the pen of 
Mr. Edward J. Shalvey, at that time the 
official stenographer to the grand jury of 
the City and County of New York. Mr. 
Shalvey is now one of the official stenogra- 
phers of the Court of General Sessions at 
New York City, and may be found at the 
new Court House in that city. The other 
article was written by Mr. William R. Lan- 
sing, of Rochester, N. Y., who was then the 
official stenographer to the grand jury of 
Monroe County, and who is said to have 
been the first appointee in this State, under 
the law relating to grand jury stenographers, 
having been appointed in June, 1885. A 
perusal of the above articles should prove 
profitable to any person engaged, or about 
to engage, in grand jury reporting. See also 
February, 1894 number, p. 443,' second col* 
umn, third paragraph. H. W. T.] 

« » 
Notes. 

Mr. George W. Merrick, who form- 
erly filled the position of stenographer of 
the police court, of Rochester, N. Y., at a 
salary of I90 per month, resigned some time 
ago, and Mr. M. J. Tripp was appointed to 
fill the position temporarily at a salary of 
I75 per month. Mr. Tripp was formerly 
employed in the board of underwriters. Mr. 
Merrick is said to be a good stenographer, 
having held the above position for five years. 
Stenographer W. K. Tewksbury, of that 
city, raised the question that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Tripp was irregular,«inasmuch 



as the latter had not bean certified by the 
Civil Service Board, and that the city treas- 
urer could not legally pay Mr. Tripp's 
salary. The Rochester officials are now 
trying to find out " where they are at." 

Stenographer J. K. Blackman, of 
Charleston, S. C, who, for the yast twenty- 
one years, has been the official of the First 
Judicial Circuit, recently resigned his posi- 
tion. He is said to be an expert practitioner 
of wide experience, whose work has given 
entire satisfaction, and that he has been 
absent from duty, when Court was in 
session, but three days during this long 
term of service. The position is filled by 
the presiding judge of the district, Judge 
Benet, who has appointed stenographer F. 
K. Myers, of Charleston, S* C, who resigns 
a clerkship in a law office for the new job. 
Mr. Myers is reputed to be a thoroughly 
competent stenographer. 

Mr. Harry W. Wood, of Port Jervis, 
N. Y., has received an appointment as offi- 
cial court stenographer in the Supreme 
Court of New York City, at an annual sal- 
ary of $2500. Mr. Wood passed the New 
York State civil competitive examination, 
in which it is said he gained the front rank. 

Stenographer William M. Browne, of 
New York City, has been appointed court 
stenographer, by Justice Tierney, borough 
of the Bronx. 

The following named stenographers in 
the Brooklyn branch of the office of the 
corporation counsel of Greater New York, 
have been notified of the fixing of their 
salaries as follows, viz: Martin Flanigan, 
|2,ooo ; Peter P. Smith, |i,2oo: Charles R. 
Hartman, $1,000 : Charles J. Druhan, $1,000; 
Joseph P. Conway, f r,ooo ; Joseph H. Gardi- 
ner, I900. 

Miss Agnes Scranton, of the borough 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed 
stenographer and typewriter to Deputy 
Commissioner of Sewers Brennan, at a 
salary of |i,ooo a year. 

Frank McGoev, of New Brighton, N. Y., 
has received the appointment of court ste- 
nographer to Judge Kenney, of St. George, 
New York. 

Joseph A. Smith, of Allentown, Pa., 
has entered the employ of the freight claim 
office of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., as stenographer. 
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John E. Deasy, of Lockport, N. Y., has 
been appointed stenographer to the Grand 
Jury of Erie County. 

Sheriff Kilgallon, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
appointed Miss Catharine McCarthy, of No. 
19 Whitney Place, that city, as his stenogra- 
pher. This is a new position, created by 
the Sheriff, and the compensation comes 
from his salary. 

Stenographer [Barnum, of Ellen ville, 
N. Y., being unable recently to attend to his 
court duties because of an injury received by 
him, his place was filled by his daughter. 
Miss Clara Barnum, to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

Miss Anna J. Koch, formerly stenogra- 
pher in the employ of Raibly Bros., cooper- 
age manufacturers, has entered the office of 
the J. J. Gillespie Collecting Agency, Room 
10, Weightman Building, Allentown, Pa. 

Mr. Robert W. Kurtz, for twelve years 
the stenographer for Kauffman & Renmin- 
ton, attorney s-at- law offices, in the Breinig 
and Bachman Building, Allentown, Pa., has 
relinquished that position, and has been 
appointed stenographer in the office of the 
Lehigh Valley Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, of same city. 

Quite a significant contrast was presented 
by two bills recently introduced in the 
Legislatures of New York and New Jersey. 
The New York Assembly bill fixed the ste- 
nographer's fee for transcript on appeal from 
the municipal court at ten cents, instead of 
five cents ; while the New Jersey Senate bill 
provided that similar stenographic services 
should be performed for five cents per folio, 
in addition to $10.00 a day for attendance. 
The New Jersey stenographers are, un- 
doubtedly, willing to accept the modicum of 
five cents for transcribing, provided their 
Legislature will regulate the general subject 
of court reporting. 

** The joke was on Judge Whitehouse's 
genial stenographer, Mr. J. Stanley Estes, at 
Auburn, (Maine), Thursday. Mr. Estes, 
concluding there was nothing in sight in 
court, hied himself to the judge's room for 
a quiet smoke. In his absence the trial of a 
case before the court was begun. It had 
proceeded ten minutes or so before the 
vacancy at the stenographer's desk was 
noticed. It was discovered by Judge White- 



house, who stopped proceedings long 
enough to secure the presence of Mr. Estes. 
No one had noticed his absence, but it was 
admitted on all sides that his presence was 
indispensable.^*— Commercial (Bangor, Me.) 

The law reporters of Chicago are firmly 
opposed to the existing Illinois law regu- 
lating official court reporting, as appears by 
the following extract from the Times-Herald 
of that city : 

•* At a meeting of the Chicago Court Re- 
porters' Association yesterday the secretary 
was directed to send the following communi- 
cation to each one of the superior and circuit 
court judges of Cook County : 

** The judges of Cook County are hereby 
respectfully requested not to appoint official 
reporters under the present law for res^ons 
in part as follows : 

"The present law, which was designed to 
apply to country circuits only where the 
business was so small that it was difficult to 
obtain competent reporters without guaran- 
teeing them a fair compensation, is defec- 
tive and inadequate for the necessities of 
Cook County in the following particulars : 

*' It does not provide for the employment 
of assistants who are absolutely necessary in 
order to meet the demand for a daily tran- 
script of the proceedings in important cases. 
In nearly all important cases, and especially 
in personal injury suits (which occupy about 
two-thirds of the time of the law courts at 
present) the attorneys require a daily tran- 
script to be furnished them not later than 7 
or 8 o'clock in the evening. To furnish this 
transcript in time never less than two, and 
sometimes four, reporters must be em- 
ployed, working in shifts, so that while one 
is taking notes the others may be dictating. 
This demand for daily transcripts has be- 
come almost universal, and the trial lawyers 
would protest vigorously if forced to return 
to the slow methods of official reporters. 
The present law provides for substitutes in 
case of absence or disability, but clearly 
does not contemplate deputy reporters who 
may be called in at a moment's notice. 
There are at present about seventy- five re- 
porters in active work, and as there would 
not be any less work under an official law 
the twenty-six officials would at times re- 
quire the assistance of the fifty outside re- 
porters. 
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'* The present law makes no provision for 
the superior, county, probate or criminal 
court. We submit to your honors the ques- 
tion whether a reporter could collect his per 
diem while in the criminal court if the ques- 
tion was raised by some one antagonistic to 
the official law. If he could not, then the 
reporter would have to work a year for 
practically nothing, or his judge would be 
without a reporter. 

*' The appointment would not come under 
the civil service rules, and there is no test of 
competency provided for in the present law 
to prevent a judge from being imposed upon 
by incompetent applicants. 

"The position taken by the board of 
county commissioners in opposition to the 
official law will deter many of the most ex- 
pert reporters from seeking an appointment 
where litigation and constant friction are 
necessarily involved, and the result would 
be an inevitable lowering of the high stand- 
ard of skill which now prevails in this 
county.** 

Write your communications to the editor 
upon the typewriter and upon one side only 
of the paper. Do this frequently. Don't 
wait until next week ; but sit down at the 
machine in your spare moments and send in 
an inquiry relative to that subject upon 
which you have been thinking. By the 
way, communications from grand jury ste- 
nographers relative to methods of work, 
transcripts, fees, etc., are particularly desir- 
able now. 

The following extract will furnish some 

idea of the working time of New York City 

courts, and the immense amount of litigated 

business coming before them for transaction: 

''Under the rules made by the Appellate 
Division it is ordered that Parts II. to XII., 
inclusive of the Trial Terms, shall begin on 
the first Monday of January and every month 
of the year except 'July, August and Septem- 
ber, and shall continue until the fourth 
Friday of the term. Under that rule the 
Trial Terms lost five working days last 
month. In July, August and September 
there are no jury trials and Saturdays are 
holidays the entire year. In other words, 
jury judges sit less than two hundred days 
in a year, for five or five and a half hours a 
day. » * * On J[an. i, 1896, there were 
about 7 000 jury suits, pending in the Su- 
preme Court. To-day, after the new legal 
machinery has been in active operation for 
two years, the number has increased to 
between 9,cx>o and 10,000, and the calendar 



is falling behind every day. In other words, 
a case put on the calendar to-day will stand 
scarcely no chance of being reached in less 
than four years. Ten years hence, unless 
relief is obtained, youthful litigants will 
become mature men and women before their 
cases can be submitted to a jury.*' — JV. K 
World. 

Court Stenographer Frank D. Blue, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., is the editor of a unique 
monthly publication named Vaccinalion, be* 
ing ''a journal of health, justice and liberty." 
It is strongly opposed to vaccination as an 
alleged preventive of small-pox. In bis 
salutatory bow Brother Blue says: "It is 
imperative that someone tell the truth about 
vaccination,** and, after giving reasons that 
the doctors, teachers and preachers cannot 
do it, says, '* as no one else has time, I have 
concluded to do it myself.** 

I WISH that every stenographer who reads 
these words might become the possessor of 
a copy of the printed proceedings of the last 
annual meeting of the N. Y. State Stenogra- 
phers* Association. These proceedings are 
published yearly, and copies may be ob- 
tained of The Stknographer, or of the 
secretary of the Association, for the nominal 
sum of fifty cents. There is not a dull line 
in these annual pamphlets. They contain 
the best thought of the best stenographers 
upon subjects of vital importance to all ste- 
nographers — students, amanuenses and pro- 
fessional practitioners. 

W. Philip Steinhabusbr has accepted a 
position as stenographer and private secre- 
tary with the well-known house of Julius 
Alvarez & Co., 108 North Seventh Street, 
Allentown, Penna. Mr. Steinhaeuser is 
deserving of all the good things that come 
to him, being a hard-working, energetic 
shorthander. 

From the N. Y. Sun: "Senator Wray 
introduced a bill [in the N. Y. Senate] to 
establish a borough court in Brooklyn, not 
of record, to try indictments, except for 
crimes punishable by death or imprisonment 
for life, that may be sent to it by the District 
Attorney, County Court, or Supreme Court. 
Appeals may be taken to the Appellate 
Division. The Justice is to be appointed by 
the Supreme Court Justices of the Second 
District, to hold office till December 31st, 
1901. His successor is to be elected for six 
years. The Justice is to receive ^7,000 a 
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year and the clerk and the stenographer 
|2,5oo each. Senator Grady introduced a 
bill increasing the salary of each of the ste- 
nographers of the City Court from $2,500 
to $3>ooo. 

A JOKB entitled, "Thornton v. Bailey ** is 
going the rounds of the newspaper press. 
It seems, according to the (Buffalo) Mer- 
cantiie Review^ official stenographer Bailey 
induced his colleague, official stenographer 
Thorton, to ** substitute " part of a term of 
court at which a difficult mal-practice case 
was to be reported. Mr. Thornton claims 
to have been grosely deceived and lodged 
a complaint in the *' Court of Common Hon- 
esty " against Gay Deceiver Bailey, wherein 
it is charged that the defendant Bailey came 
to the plaintiff Thorton's office and **then 
and there willfully and feloniously, with 
force and arms, against the peace of the 
people of the State of New York, and their 
dignity, with lures and wiles and cunning 
devices and crafty strategems, did beeuile, 
deceive, defraud, ensnare, entrap, ddude, 
fool, gull, juggle and bamboozle this plain- 
tiff into undertaking the work of reporting, 
by stenographic means, the proceeding in a 
certain law-suit then about to come on be- 
fore Justice Laughlin and a jury in the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
Plaintiff further alleges that said law-suit 
was not what is known to the stenographic 
profession as a peach or a plum or even a 
berry, but that the same is the hoodoo of the 
profession generally, being a terror and 
what is known as a case of mal-practire, in 
which divers and sundry long and unusual 
technical words are employed, in which ex- 
pert witnesses are sworn, which said wit- 
nesses are known to use many large and 
ponderous poly-syllables such as the toUow- 
ing : ' The anterior superior spinous process 
of the ileum, the internal malleoli the major 
and minor trochanter,' and very many other 
equally huge, wicked and devilish words, 
which said words were actually used on 
said trial and which words do not exist m 
our current vernacular, resort being had to 
ancient and antiquated languages long since 
dead and buried and which it is a shame to 
resurrect. Plaintiff further alleges that the 
defendant well knowing the character of 
said case did sedulously and with great cun- 
ning conceal the fact from the plaintiff and 
that the plaintiff was thereby fraudently in- 
duced to do said work. That the doing of 
said work by the plaintiff involved the con- 
sumption of a large amount of gray matter 
together with much white paper and black 
plumbago and graphite ; that the prospects 
of the plaintiff having any succulent folios to 
copy from said case and thereby reaping 
any profits, gains or emoluments, are ex- 
ceedingly slim, in fact quite attenuated, 
which the said defendant at the time well 



knew and which fact he also diligently with- 
held and concealed from the plaintiff to the 
plaintiff's harm and detriment. 

"Wherefore the plaintiff demands the 
judgment of this court, that the said de- 
fendant be compelled to deliver to the 
plaintiff as part ot said plaintiff's damages, 
one box ot Havana ci^^ars of prime brand 
and quality, and the said plaintiff prays for 
such other and further relief as to the court 
may seem just in the premises, together 
with the costs of this action." 

It Is said that the Cunning Bailey im- 
mediately satisfied the claim and now all's 
well in Harlem. 

(Kindn«i8 of Offiidal Senographer Spencer C. 
Rodgers, of Alt>any, New York). 

New York State. 

Of the seventy- three applicants who tried 
for positions as stenographers of the first 
grade in the State service at salaries not to 
exceed $600, fifty passed the recent State 
civil service merit examination. Those from 
this vicinity who were successful were : 

Albany— Katherine T. Shields, of No. 311 
North Pearl street : Nlabel E. Paterson, of 
267 First street ; Mary R. Franklin, of 1S3 
Hamilton street ; Nellie A. Brennan, of 581 
Second street; Alfred M. O'Neil, of 251 
Quail street ; Ella F. McLaughlin, of 159 
Second street ; Julia Comfort, of 17 Western 
avenue ; Milton B. Crounse, of 20 South 
Hawk street ; Charlotte M. Cole, of 62 Elm 
street ; Julia E. Reilly, of 59 South Lansing 
street ; Robert H. Fisher, ol 6 Spring street ; 
Florence Arnold, of 18 North Pine avenue ; 
Effie F. Watson, of 83 North Hawk street ; 
Zoe Knapp, of 98 Livingston avenue ; Ma- 
tilda C. Patteson, of 498 Hudson avenue. 

Troy — Frances R. Galicenstein. 

Cohoes^Mary A. Fitzpatrick, Sarah S 
Shields. 

Schenectady — Alice A. Orchard. 

Fort Plain-^D. O. Norton, jr. 

Altamont— Hiram F. Zimmerman. 

Hudson — Mary E. Gleason. 

Lansingburgh— Grace E. Boughton, M. 
A. Ferguson. 

Rexford Flats— Hattie Wessel.— 7"^*^ -^r- 
gus^ March 10, '98. 

» 

ACCIDENT IN A COURT BUILDING. 

A young man who said his name was 
McKeon, and that he was an assistant ste- 
nographer in Part IV. of the General Ses- 
sions Court, fell over the staircase railing, 
between the first floor and the basement, in 
the Criminal Building, at 7.30 last night. 
He landed heavily on his head and side on 
the basement floor, and was rendered un- 
conscious. He was removed to the Hudson 
Street Hospital, where it was said late last 
night that his condition was serious. — New 
York TitneSf March ir, '98. 

W. H. Thorne. 
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Ida B. Tusnbr, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of g^eneral interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Thb Stbnographbr. 




Are Working Women Honest 
with Their Time? 

A FRIEND sug^gests that while on the 
subject of woman's trustworthiness 
in business, as considered in our 
last two editorials, we take up the question 
of which the caption of this column is the 
text, "Are working women honest with 
their time." We shall give first the charge, 
as made by an employer in a late number 
of the "Woman's Journal," next our own 
views, based upon experience and observa- 
tion, and, last, extend a hearty invitation 
to both men and women readers to send 
us their opinions: — 

** In conversation with a high-minded 
man, a large employer, he said : 'We have 
tried female labor faithfully, and will employ 
no more in future.' Being asked why, he 
replied, 'Because women take such liberty 
with hours and time which belong to an em- 
ployer that they are wanting in common 
business honesty. A male clerk knows that 
he must be at his work at the set hour, and 
remain until the end of the working day. 
He does not expect to use his employer's 
time for his own personal conveniences, 
without expecting also the alternative of 
dismissal. A woman does it every day, and 
relies upon her employer's gallantry to 
overlook the injustice. She will recklessly 
expose her health, and then claim immu- 
nity because she is ill. If a man is sick, he 
is expected to make the shortage good in 
some way. Yet I would rather have women 
workers; they are more cleanly, more quiet, 
more gentle, and generally take an idea 
more quickly. The best employers are just 
those who are unwilling to reprimand 
women for shortcomings, as they would rep- 
rimand a man under the same circumstances. 
So that a woman who goes out of her way 
to leave a message or call for a bundle, or 
meet a companion, or even to buy herself 
rubbers, when the delay of a few minutes 



encroaches upon the time she sold when she 
accepted her situation, not only makes her 
position precarious for herself, but to the 
extent of her power undermines the posi- 
tion of every other working woman. Hun- 
dreds of girls are guilty of this wrong, who 
would scorn to take even a small coin from 
anyone, and yet they filch time as if it were 
not equivalent to money.' " 

We do not question this employer's 
"high-mindedness," but do think he is tak- 
ing too "high" a stand; in other words, he 
has made use of a "poet's license," and 
strained several points. Take his statement 
that the best employers are those who are 
unwilling to reprimand their women em- 
ployees; this is mistaken kindness, and judg- 
ing by his standard of "best," there are few 
in the superlative ranks; we have never 
observed much hesitancy on the part of an 
employer in calling the attention of an em- 
ployee, — man or woman, — to a fault, and 
both appear to come under the same con- 
demnation, on occasion. We grant that in 
the first days of woman's employment out- 
side of the home, and before system had 
become part of her composition, she may 
have come under the sweeping sentence 
of this " large (?) " employer; but it is unjust 
to employ such wholesale railing nowadays. 
The argument throughout is unfair to the 
vast majority of feminine wage-earners. We 
have the undisputed testimony of several 
offices employing men and women side by 
side, covering a number of years; and the 
record of punctuality and regularity is fully 
as favorable to the women as the men. We 
have a lurking suspicion that the young 
women this employer has under considera- 
tion are some dainty creatures to whom 
work is not a necessity, and sacrifice an 
unknown trial ; while his men clerks 
belong to the automaton school. Even the 
most faithful employee among us can hear 
profitably occasionally the old adage that 
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^'Time is money," but it should fall on mas- 
culine ears in like measure. 

What have you to say on the subject? 

Women in Business. 

The following from "Printer's Ink" will 
be read with interest as it bears directly on 
the topic that is uppermost in this Depart- 
ment: — 

**One important point that has favored 
women's advancement to places of trust and 
prominence in the business world is the fact 
that they are not likely to become competitors 
of their employers. It is always in the 
range of possibilities that a man may dis- 
place the patron from whom he has acquired 
his knowledge of the business; but an em- 
ployer never feels that way in regard to a 
woman clerk, however indispensable she 
may make herself. She has created her 
own niche, and while it is a valuable one, it 
is in a sphere distinctly her own, in which 
she will doubtless always remain. Another 
reason for the popularity of women clerks 
is that they are always reliable; they are 
never out on a spree. They are always 
decent and expected to be so. 

'*As to the probability of sex association 
in the every -day business of life, that is a 
question that will reconcile itself, whatever 
the anticipated complications. The p^eneral 
verdict of the public is that a woman is privi- 
leged to do whatever she is competent to 
do, and is likely to do well, whether it be 
the sewing on of a button or the governing 
of a city." 

We are inclined to question the truth of the 
statement that '* Women are not likely to be- 
come competitors of their employers;" but 
this phase may be left for future treatment. 

Correspondence. 

Specialization: — Miss L. T. G. writes: 
* 'Another field for the enterprising and 
ambitious stenographer is that of advertis- 
ing writing. A careful study of the methods 
of advertisers and an intelligent perusal of 
the journals bearing on this - increasingly 
important branch will help to develop one." 
Medical and lethal stenographers: — Mrs. 
M. M. A. says: "Someone has asked in the 
papers how shall she fit herself to be either 
ot these specialists, economically and expe- 
ditiously, or how shall she best choose from 
a mass of technical phraseology that which 
would be most helpful for her purpose. I 
suggest that she consult a doctor or law- 
yer acquaintance, and obtain some practical 
views m such regard." 

Association Corner. 

At the regular quarterly meeting of the 
National Association of Women Stenog- 
raphers held on February 2nd, in Chicago, 
the following resolution was adopted: — 

''Whereas, many poorly educated and 
incompetent persons are entering the steno- 



graphic field as a result of inducements 
held out by many shorthand schools, there- 
by lowering the grade of the profession and 
the rate of salaries; therefore, be it resolved 
that a committee be appointed to investigate 
the methods employed by schools in large 
cities to the end that their co-operation may 
be obtained in securing a higher standard of 
education for shorthand students." Such 
committee was then named, the associates 
being from Chicago, New York and Boston. 

**Dr. Sarah Hacket Stevenson delivered 
an address on 'Business women's obliga- 
tion to each other.' She spoke at length 
on the opening fields of usefulness for 
women in all professions; adding that the 
curse of this country is the degradation of 
labor, and that professions and trades are 
held in esteem only as the members of them 
are educated. She also gave a few hints as 
to the best methods of retaining health, 
speaking of our badly ventilated business 
buildings, and advocated the formation of 
walking clubs. 

^ "Mr. Isaac C. Dement spoke of the neces- 
sity for education, stating that stenographers 
ought to be the best educated of any profes- 
sion, as, in addition to being able to do 
their own work, they should be able to cor- 
rect their employers' mistakes." 

The proceedings of this meeting form a 
move in the right direction and have a true 
ring; may the laudable effort of this Associ- 
ation succeed. 

Question Box. 



<!' 



The beginner's salary, what shall it be?" 
This is a qiiery on which we are still await- 
ing light from different sources. 

General legibility of our notes — A West- 
ern friend writes: "Some tell us that we are 
not good stenographers unless our notes are 
perfectly legible to others of our craft who 
write the same system; this may be true, but 
I venture the opinion that after a few years' 
practical work in shorthand, most writers 
will adopt outlines suited to their individual 
needs (especially if their work be of a tech- 
nical character), and will use outlines which 
they never saw in the class-room, outlines 
formed for themselves on the spur of the 
moment, and then endeavor to improve 
upon them at leisure. It is natural to sup- 
pose that different writers will vary some- 
what in these outlines, and I regard legibil- 
ity for the writer herself as of more conse- 
quence than a strict adherence to fixed rules 
in such cases. Will not some of those inter- 
ested in our Department give us their opin- 
ion as to whether this individuality, if I may 
so call it, is allowable or not ? " 

We expect to have replies to the fore- 
going questions, and those in the March 
issue, in time to place them in the May 
number; our readers without doubt can en- 
lighten our inquirers, and why not at once? 

Ida E. Turner. 
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Miss M. Evaos, editress Men and Mattera ; 
Miss Sophie Wright, president Woman's 
Club and Local Council of Women ; Mrs. 
E. Gilmer ("Dorothy Dix"); Major N. 
Burbank of the Picayune ; Charles Patlon 
Dimitry; Wm. Beer, librarian of Holyard 
and Flak libraries, and Emerson Bently. 
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How to Keep Up the Interest in 
Your Association. 

IN THE first place, we should say it was 
necessary to make an interesting pro- 
gram. We were forcibly impressed 
with the matter presented by the New 
Orleans Stenographers' Association, at their 
February meeting;. It was as follows : 

Piano forte. Miss E. Wright; address, 
CountessCoraSlocomdiBrazzaSavorgnan ; 
recitation, Miss Helen Pitkin; mandolin 
solo, W. J. McCaots, accompanied by Mrs. 
Pilcher ; subject for discussion, " Ardath," 
by Correli; essayist, MissE. Dorsey Ander- 
son ; readers, W. H. Alberison, Jr., and 
S. H. Alison. 

It seems that a program like this should 
be of very great service, not only to the 
members, but to others. This Club elected 
to honorary membership at a previous meet- 
ing, the following persons : Miss Helen 
Behrens, president Lilian Whiting Club ; 



From the Shorthand Magazines. 

PERNIN'S MONTHLY: A young 
lawyer say she " monkeyed " with 
the Pitman system thirty years and 
never learned to like it. The more he 
learned, the more he became disgusted, 
etc. He has quit wasting time on it 
He now believes he can take hold of the 
Pemin and become proficient In a very 
short time. The editor of TAe Pemin sayft 
that his example should be followed by all 
shorthand aspirants. That if the lawyer had 
studied The Pernia at odd hours, in a few 
months he would have been able to put his 
knowledge to practical account. 

What a pity this " young lawyer " wasted 
thirty years on a system which is written 
with siKh marvelous success by the leading 
shorthand writers and reporters of the 
world ! 



is a very hard system to learn and be 
believes he will always have trouble in 
reading his notes. He has been studying 
four months and just completed the Text- 
book of 435 pages ot solid matter and 
cannot " take " anything he has not studied 
with any degree of speed yet. He has paid 
t75'0O, besides expenses, and does not think 
ne will be able to write for two morths 
more. He is somewhat discouraged. The 
editor says : " Had this young man entered 
a Pern in school he would have been compe- 
tent to fill a position ere this." 

How strange it b that people will not 
understand that there are failures in al) 
professions and callings in life ! How many 
" monkey " with law and practice like 
monkeys ! Thousands get "somewhat dis- 
couraged " in whatever they undertake. 
The probability is that just aa fifty per cent. 
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fail in business, so at least that many fail in 
other walks of life. The trouble is not in 
the business or in the profession, but in the 
practitioner. 



« 
« » 



Thb following letter from Mr. Hill, con- 
cerning Mr. Hutchins, whose photograph 
and sketch will be found elsewhere, explains 



itself. 



New York, March 12, 1898. 



My Dbar Hemperley : 

Enclosed please find a concise, modest 
sketch of Mr. Irving C. Hutchins, vice- 
president of the New York State Stenogra- 
phers' Association, and one of the famous 
coterie of court reporters at Rochester, 
which has made that city renowned in short- 
hand annals, for wherever stenographic 
skill is regarded, the names of Osgoodby 
and Little, Griffith and Hutchins, are recog- 
nized as those of leading exponents of the 
mystic art. 

There is a fascination about Mr. Hutchins' 
simple story of his life that leads me to let 
it alone, for it is best told as it is, and 
"between the lines" one may read the 

Cossibilities of phonography, as expressed 
y his career, with eloquent emphasis, when 
touched by the hand of genius. 
Sincerelv yours, 

KBNDRICK C. HiLrL. 

Mr. Isaac S. Dement, in replying to our 

letter asking for shorthand notes to ex* 

emplify the possibility of high speed, etc., 

a copy of which was printed in the March 

Stenographer, on page 76, replies, under 

date of March ist, as follows: 

'* I fear I am so busy that I will not have 
time to write for you, as requested. Any- 
how, I do not agree with your idea of prac- 
ticing the matter and then writing it, as I 
would not consider that any criterion of 
either notes or ability. In my own case, 
the more I copied it, the less would be my 
speed upon it. In taking new matter, I 
have only to let my mind work upon the 
general shorthand principles ; while in tak- 
ing memorized matter, I have two opera- 
tions for the mind to perform at the same 
time, the added one being the trying to 
recall the outlines I had attempted to memo- 
rize. It may be true that memorizing would 
help a man up to a speed of, possibly, two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty words a 
minute, but beyond that it would be a dis- 
advantage." 

Mr. Dement seem to have the idea that 

we recommend memorizing matter, and 



writing it from memory. Our thought was, 
as stated, that by writing an article from 
dictation several times, the result would be 
that the hesitation which certainly does 
occur with most people in some words upoo 
the first writing of them, would be entirely 
eliminated. The question is an interesting 
one, which we should like to see decided, 
as to the ability to make shorthand notes at 
a high rate of speed when the result was 
entirely a matter of manual dexterity, with- 
out being handicapped in the slightest 
degree by mental hesitation. 



• *• 



Miss Ada B. Marot, Philadelphia, Pa.» 
writes that Mr. Thome's Department in 
The Stenographer, has been a very 
interesting one to her, and she orders a 
copy of Practical Court Reporting, which 
she expects to use in connection with some 
evening speed practice which she is taking, 
adding that her experience, like that of 
many others, is that the routine office- work » 
however abundant, is scarcely sufficient to 
maintain speed on outside work, and quite 
powerless to increase it. 

Miss Marot' s conclusions are very true, 
and I think she is wise in the efforts she 
proposes to make. We would suggest that 
every office stenographer send us |i.oo for 
the "Court Reporting," to be used in a 
similar way. 



» 
« « 



Mr. W. Philip Steinhauser sends us a 
letter, on the head of which is "Shorthand 
Prestidigitator and Typewriter Tintinnabu- 
lator," with a paragraph in parenthesis as 
follows : ("The above never had the pleas- 
ure of having been a pupil of Ollie McEwan 
— that king of shorthand instructors — the 
author of Royal Shorthand, learned in two 
hours, twenty minutes and twelve seconds, 
with the aid of a Waterbury watch ; but he 
can exert himself sufficiently to do passably 
good work that will stand some show in the 
business world.)" 



How to Acquire Speed. 
Chester. Pa., Feb. 7th, iS 



Editor Stenographer. 

HOW to acquire speed in shorthand 



is a mooted question, and is bring- 
ing Ibrth a wonderrul variely of 
suggestions. It Is a-musing to read some of 
the rules, for they remind one of the recipes 
in a fashionable cook book. The experi- 
enced housewife instantly detects the incon- 
gruities of those recipes, but the young and 
mexperienced wife prepares the dish accord- 
ing to the formula laid down and produces 
a concoction which certainly astonishes her 
husband, for nothing like it was ever turned 
out before under the sun. 

To put it in another way, some of the al- 
leged secrets of obtaining speed read well in 
print, but are worthless to an^ aspiring ste* 
aoerapher. In the first place, m layingdown 
a formula, the mental and physical make- 
up of the stenographer are to be taken into 
account ; next, his ability to apply himself, 
and third, the vim or entnusiasm he puts in- 
to his practice. Mr. Theodore C. Rose says, 
when he was practicing for speed he worked 
eight hours a day, divided as follows ; two 
hours at the sign- words, two hours writing 
after a reader, two hours studying and copy- 
ing his notes, and two hours at the Second 
Reader. 

To my mind the secret of speed -practice 
is obtained right here, but how many stu- 
dents are willing to apply themselves for 
eight hours daily as Mr. Rose has done, and 
yet what stenographer who has attained 
speed has not put in as many hard hours of 
work ? We marvel at the work of a famous 
painter ; we envy a polished orator ; we are 
enraptured by a Paderewski, but ask them 
how they acquired their grc«t skill, and they 
will singly reply by hour af^er hour of inces- 
sant practice. Mr. Rose's formula is about 
the best I have yet seen, and should be kept 
standing in Thk Stenogbaphsr for the 
benefit of its readers, and the only sugges- 
tion I would make in case, as often haopens, 
that the student has not the benefit of a 
reader, is to cultivate the habit of copying 
as he himself reads. 

For instance ; Take any article he wishes 
to practice on, read it over and make a note 
of the words he is doubtful oT writing cor- 
rectly ; ascertain how to write them from his 
Hand-book or Dictionary, then start to read 
it, and without taking his eyes off the print 
write the shorthand characters with a pen. 
It may be difficult at first to do this, but a 
little practice will demonstrate how easy it 
is and how fluently the pen moves after a 



wniie, mere are several aavamages in tnis 
system over a reader. First, the eye can 
take in print faster than the tongue can uiter 
the words ; second, you have every word 
distinctly before you ; third, the operation 
of reading will relieve your mind of timid- 
ness and counteract hesitancy; fourth, there 
will be a natural and decided increase in 
speed every time you go over the article; 
fifth, you are under no onligalion to a reader 
and at no expense, and can regulate your 
own reading to your own speed. After a lit- 
tle practice the shorthand notes will lose 
their raggedness, and, as the hand naturally 
moves in a straight line, you will be able to 
read the notes as readily as though written 
on a line- You will have acquired the abil- 
ity of writing without looking at your paper, 
and this will stand you in good stead when, 
in actual reporting, it will be necessary to 
watch the lips of an indistinct speaker in or- 
der to catch his words, and write them as 
you watch him. Wm. E. Tribit. 

.'. 
Notes. 



very valuabe devices and may be safely em- 
ployed by either Graham or Benn Pitman 
writers, if^used with judgment — to meet exi- 
gencies only. That is, use the N-curlonlyin 
connection with Right circles (in the direc- 
tion of the hands of a clock ) ; for example, 
in writing words like "enslave." "un- 
seemly," "arson," "Simpson," "frozen," 
etc. Prefer N stem in connection with Left- 
circles, as in "unsafe," "insight," "rea- 
son," "Ensign," etc. 

Use the Ed- tick only when halving or the 
D-stem is not available ; for instance, in 
such words as "treated," "fainied," "in- 
stituted," "prafted," etc. This tick should 
be used chiefly to avoid radical changes in 
primitive forms, or the disjoining of the 
Dee-stem. Halving should be used in writ- 
ing "excited," " resided," etc. ; and the 
Dee-stem in "painted," "granted," "tint- 
ed," "tufted," "posted." etc. 

The next semi-annual meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers' Association 
will be held April 8th and 9th, in Springfield, 
Mass., at the Child's Business College. This 
College occupies new and elegant quarters, 
and the proprietors intend doing everything 
in their power to promote the comfort and 
pleasure of visitinE; members. It isexpected 
the meetinir will be interesting and well at- 
tended. The Association was bom at 
Hartford, Conn., last November- 
CnAS. T. Platt, 
Editor Benn Pitman Dept. 
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Irving C. Hutchins. 

I was born in the village of Palmyra. 
Wayne County, N. Y., on the 7th day of 
November, 1859. Received my education 
in the public school. At the age of eighteen 
entered the employ of Mr. E, S. Averiil, 
editor of the Palmyra Courier, a country 
newspaper, for the purpose of learning Ihe 
printing business, served 
my time there as an ap- 
prentice, and in Decem- 
ber, 1879, went to Roch- 
ester, Monroe Co., N. Y., 
and engaged as a job 
printer in the jobbing de- 
partment of the Evening 
Express Printing C o.. , 
continuing in its employ 
until July, 18S4. While 
in the employ of the 
above named concern I 
look a notion to study 
shorthand, purchased a 
Pitman manual and went 
to work with all the energy 
that I possessed trying to 
decipher the pot hooks. 

Whenever 1 ran against 
a snag, which was quite 
frequently, I went to the office of Osgoodby. 
Little & Griffith, official stenographers of the 
7th Judicial Dist. , and always found some one 
of these genial gentlemen ready and willing 
to help me over the rough places. After t 
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understood the rudiments of shorthand 
fairly well I made application to Mr. Little 
to enter the office and act as his copyist. 

In July, 1384, I was granted the privilege, 
but in order to do the work I found that I 
would have to be able to read the Osgoodby 
system ol shorthand. I changed from Pit- 
man to Osgoodby without much trouble, 
nnd in September of the same year com- 
menced copying from Mr. 
Little's stenographic 
notes, which work I did 
for three or four years. 
During that time I taught 
shorthand evenings, grad- 
uating between ninety 
and one hundred pupils. 
In the Pall of 18S8 I did 
I my first reporting, taking 
a county court at Lyons, 
Wayne County, N. Y. 

From that time on I 
was employed copying, 
reporting reference, tak- 
ing judges opinions and 
occasionally getting 
something to do in the 
Surrogate's Court and in 
the Supreme Court. On 
the first day of January, 
1893, upon the resignation of Mr. Little, 
one of the official stenographers of the 
Seventh Judicial District, I was appointed 
by the judges in his stead, which position 
I am occupying ai the present lime. 



Position Wanted. 
\](; ANTED— Position by a young man as 
stenographer and typewriter, or book- 
keeper \ with good experience. Can speak 
German, and furnish good reference. Per- 
manent position desired. Address, 

W. F. EsKNWEiN, Canonsburg, Pa. 



A SUBSCRIBER 31 years of age, a mem- 
ber of the Bar, good shorthand writer, 
owning two machines, operating by the 
"Touch Method," desires Court work, 
and prefers a place with Court reporters as 
assistant, or with some large firm of at- 
torneys where such work is in constant 
demand. Moderate salary for the right 
kind of place in which opportunities would 
grow. Address R. S. C, H.. care of The 
Stenographer, 410 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 



Thb Gabelsberger Shorthand Society ol 
New York held its Annual Meeting on Janu- 
ary 36th at their rooms, 149 West 125 Street. 
The report of the secretary showed that the 
Gabelsbereer system is spreading more and 
more widely in this country every year. In 
the last year there were ten societies in 
existence, with a membership of 198. In- 
struction was given in the English as well as 
German systems in eight institutions. The 
demand for ^ood English-German stenogra- 
phers, in this city, r"-"'""-" '" " — -"'' ■*■* 
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holds the position of official stenographer to 
the German Medical Society. At the 
monthly meeting, of December, 1897, an 
appropriation of ^5.00 was made for the 
Isaac Pitman Memorial Fund. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1898 : Dr. 
RudolfTombo, president; Ferdinand Grund, 
secretary ; Ignatz Adelberger. treasurer ; 
F. J. Seilerlmgi librarian. On February 
13th the society celebrated the anniversary 
of Gabelsberger's birthday by a banquet 
which was followed by a dance. The anair 
was a great success. 



lOO 



Isaac Pitn^ap Department. 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of The MBTROPOLiTAXt Shorthaxd School. 170 Fifth Avenue, S. W. cor. Twenty-second.Street, 

New York, and Official Instructor in Isaac Pitman's Phonography in the 

Public Day Schools of New York City. 



Since last reported, the certificate of pro- 
ficiency for teachers of the Isaac Pitman 
phonography in the United States and Cana- 
da, has been awarded to the following suc- 
cessful candidates : Miss De Losa Turner, 
Samia, Oiit., Canada, and Mr. Edgar H. 
Kline, Northville, Ohio. In the hands of a 
teacher this diploma is significant of thor- 
ough ability to teach, and we recommend 
all teachers to write to Messrs. Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, 33 Union Square, New York, for 
particulars. 



« 



The sum collected by the 'illustrated 

Phonographic World,*' towards the pro- 
posed memorial to the late Sir Isaac Pitman, 

amounts to I300. 

« » 

We are pleased to note that the Erasmus 

Hall High School, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 

adopted the Isaac Pitman shorthand and 

** Complete Instructor." 

Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

The object of repairing cars is to do J the 
work. thoroughly and keep them out of the 
shop. What I have said of this particular 
car is also true of all cars belonging to this 
Co. and its | leased lines. — Yours truly. 

(274) 

16. 

Henry Story, Chief Engineer, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir : I am clearly under the im- 
pression that it would be money in the 
pocket of your Department, and also this 
company, if | you could make arrangements 
to have your frogs done under your own 
supervision at some point on your line that 
would be the most advantageous. I realize, 
of course, that | to do this special machinery 
should be bought to cut off rails and do 
your planing. From the condition of the 
car shops on the system it is impossible to | 
do it in an economical manner. The ma- 
chinery is very crude at Lincoln, neither is 
there enough of it, nor is there room to put 
in any more. 

I do I not write this merely to evade the 
responsibility of manufacturing the frogs, 
but it is certainly costing you 25 per cent, 
more than it would cost had you but | the 



proper place and mill in which to do the 
work, and I am confident that it would give 
you more satisfaction were my recommenda- 
tions in this respect carried out. | — Yours 
respectfully. (182) 

17. 
G. L. MooREHOusE, Gen. Foreman, 
Portland, Me. 

Dear Sir : Regarding the two cars 
damaged by the Upper Co.'s R. R. in St. 
Frances River, I would say that I wish I you 
to commence immediately and put the body 
and trucks of No. 476 B.' & K. in first-class 
condition and send m*e the cost of the same 
I giving the proper credits. 

Regarding No. 3065 demolished, at once 
give us an account of what credits should be 
allowed them, charging to them the cost | 
of putting the trucks into first-class shape,, 
if there should be any charges, and render a 
report as soon as possible. It is necessary 
that you get at this | at once, as the Upper 
Co. 's people having leased their road to the 
M. C. are desirous of closing their accounts. 
— Yours truly. (143) 

18. 

Mr. James Barton, 

Section Foreman, Western Junction. 

Dear Sir : Referring to derailment at 
Burnham, on February 5th, I would cal) 
your attention to attached papers, wherein 
it is stated that | derailment was due to the 
imperfect condition of track, or, in other 
words, to there being insufficient guard pro- 
tection at the double frogs. It is also 
claimed that the pitman t rod to the tumbl- 
ing shaft belonging to the combination on 
slip-switch at this point had been consider- 
ably distorted by reason of a engine backing 
through same the previous day, while | the 
switch was in wrong position. This latter 
statement is not capable of being sustained, 
for the very obvious reason that, as any 
well-informed trackman well knows, it is | 
an impossibility on a properly arranged slip- 
switch to have the points in such a position 
that an engine could run through them, 
hence it is quite evident that this | claim is 
unworthy of attention. 

It is more than probable that the rolling 
stock was defective ; but as the accident 
occurred in the night, and you were not on 
the I ground at the time, we are rather at 
the mercy of the train crew. 

Please give the best report you can make 
of the matter, with prompt return of papers. | 
—Yours truly. (212) 



99 Isaac Pitman's Complete Phoaograohic Instructor, 350 pp., $1.50 ; a Phonofnuphic Dictionary, with tfce 
shorthand forms for 6j,ooo words, 51.50; Business Correspondence. Nos. i and 2, each, 30 cents. Publiihcd 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New Yorlc. 
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Business Correspondence. 
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«*« Schools and others, desiring: the services of ez- 

?erienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
eachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman fit Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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Benn Pitmaip ShortF^and, 

By CHA8. T. Platt, 
Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford Busineta College, Hartford, Conn. 



On the Study of Words. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Language is full of instruction, because it 
is the embodiment, the incarnation, if I may 
so speak, of the feelings, and thoughts, and 
experiences, of a nation — yea, oflen of many 
nations, and of all which through long cen- 
turies they have attained to and won. It 
stands, like the pillars of Hercules, to 
mark how far the moral and intellectual 
conquests of mankind have advanced ; only 
not like those pillars fixed and immovable, 
but, ever itself advancing with the progress 
of these the mighty moral instincts which 
have been working in the popular mind, 
have found therein their unconscious voice ; 
and the single kinglier spirits that have 
looked deeper into the heart of things have 
oftentimes gathered up all they have seen 
into some one word which they have 
launched upon the world and with which 
they have enriched it forever — making in 
that new word a new region of thought to be 
henceforward in some sort the common 
heritage of all. Language is the amber 
in which a thousand precious and subtle 
thoughts have been safely embedded and 
preserved. It has arrested ten thousand 
lightning flashes of genius which unless thus 
fixed and arrested might have been as bright, 
but would have also been as quickly passing 
and perishing as the lightning. Words con- 
vey the mental treasures of one period to 
the generations that follow ; and laden with 
this, their precious freight, they sail safely 
across gulfs of time in which empires have 
suffered shipwreck and the languages of com- 
mon life have sunk into oblivion. * * * 
Great indeed will be our gains if, having 
these treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
lying round about us — so far more precious 
than mines of Californian gold—we deter- 
mine that we will make what portion of 
them we can our own ; that we will ask the 
words which we use to give an account of 
themselves, to say whence they are and 
whither they tend. Then shall we often rub 
off the dust and rust from what seemed to 
us but a common token, which as such we 



had taken and given a thousand times, but 
which now we shall perceive to be a precious 
coin. * » ♦ And you need not fear that 
this study of words will prove dull and un- 
attractive. There is a reality about words ; 
they are not merely arbitrary signs, but liv- 
ing powers. To reverse the words of one of 
England's false prophets, they may be the 
fool's counters but are the wise man's 
money ; they are not like the sands of the 
sea— innumerable, disconnected atoms — but 
grow out of roots, cluster in families, con- 
necting and intertwining themselves with all 
that men have been doing and thinking from 
the beginning of the world until now. All 
language is in some sort, as one has said, a 
collection of faded metaphors. Sometimes 
indeed they have not faded at all. Let me 
illustrate my meaning by the word "tribula- 
tion." We all know in a general way that 
this word (which occurs not seldom in Scrip- 
ture and in the Liturgy) means affliction, 
sorrow, anguish ; but it is quite worth our 
while to know how it means this, and to 
question '' tribulation " a little closer. It is 
derived from the Latin *'tribulum," which 
was the threshing instrument, or harrow, 
whereby the Roman husbandman separated 
the corn from the husks ; and *' tribulation " 
in its primary significance was the act of this 
separation. But some Latin writer of the 
Christian church appropriated the word and 
image for the setting forth of a higher truth ; 
and sorrow, distress and adversity being the 
appointed means for the separating in men 
of whatever in them was light, trivial and 
poor from the solid and the true, their chaff 
from their wheat, he therefore called these 
sorrows and trials 'tribulations*' — thresh- 
ings, that is, of the inner spiritual mail, with- 
out which there could be no fitting him for 
the heavenly garner. — 

(To be continued.) 



Mr. Wm. £. McReynolds has been ap- 
pointed confidential stenographer to the 
Mayor of New York City. 

Miss Ethel C. Lane has accepted a posi- 
tion as bookkeeper and stenographer in the 
office of Glentz & Cheney, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Gabelsberger-f^ichter Department. 

Condiicted;b7 Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. s Ridge Place, New York. 
President GabeUberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style* 

New York, August 4th, 1897. 

Mr. James South wick, Detroit. 

Dear Sir : In reply to your favor of the 
and inst., we beg to say that your references 
are entirely satisfactory, and we shall always 
be ready to attend to your esteemed orders. 

We have executed the order with which 
you have favored us, and have forwarded 
the same per ** Star Union Line," as directed. 
Having dealt for so many years with the 
late Mr. Barker, we are thoroughly familiar 
with the class of goods he required, and 
you may, therefore, rely upon our care and 
judgment in selecting for you the articles 
suitable for your trade. 

Our terms will be precisely the same as 
those which existed between us and your 
worthy predecessor. 

Trusting, with you, that our transactions 
may prove mutually satisfactory and ad- 
vantageous, and wishing you every success, 

we remain, 

Faithfully yours, 

Wilder & Co. 

« 
« * 

Reporting Style. 

Extract of a speech delivered by W, Bourke 
Cochrane y at a tnass-tneeting of citizens 
of Greater New York^ March 2d^ i8g8. 

*'The legislation against which we are 
assembled to protest is an attempt to change 
the attitude of this Republic toward the 
human race, to abandon an experiment 
which has been more successful than any 
other in the political experience of mankind, 
slnd to substitute for the policy of liberality, 
confidence and freedom which we call 
American, a policy of pusillanimity, distrust 
and cruelty, which would be natural under 
an Oriental despotism. ^ 

"The contribution of this country to the 
civilization of the world, was not the estab- 
lishment of a republican form of govern- 
ment. That was inevitable af\er the success 
of American resistance to the English king. 
The people who had refused to tolerate the 
exactions of a foreign oppressor, would not 



be likely to establish a domestic tyranny. 
Our form of government is but a new device 
(or the defence of principles as old as the 
human race, but when this country threw 
open her gates to the poor and the oppressed 
of the whole earth, inviting all without dis- 
tinction of class, creed or material posses- 
sions, to join in the cultivation of this soil, 
to assume the privileges and burdens of 
citizenship, to enjoy equal rights and to bear 
responsibilities with the native bom Ameri- 
can, a new policy was instituted which has 
changed the relations of men to each other 
throughout the universe. The adoption of 
this American policy toward immigrants is 
the most important event in our history, 
and in my judgment one of the most im- 
portant in the history of the human race. 
It made this country the land ot hope for 
the miserable, the land of refuge for the 
oppressed, and the land of plenty for the 
industrious. From the day when the blessed 
light of liberty first bathed our soil, and a 
tide of industrious, energetic, courageous 
men and women poured through the open 
gateways of our harbors, seeking a field for 
their energies and abilities, eager to develop 
our resources by their labor, determined to 
defend the government which had sheltered 
and emancipated them, the whole surface of 
the country changed its aspect as if by 
magic. No national policy ever bore fruit 
so quickly or so abundantly. Under its 
operation, a population of three millions 
rose to seventy millions ; a nation of doubt- 
ful prospects became the richest and most 
powerful in the world. * * * 

« • 

Not B.— The pamphlet, *• The New Era of Pho- 
nography,'* as well as the circular, "A Practical 
Lesson in G. R. Phonography/' explain the general 
principles of Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge to any 
reader of Thb Stbnooraphbr who wishes to form 
an idea of the system. ^Z?r. R. Tom bo. 



Miss Bertie Mitchell has accepted a 
position as stenographer with the Dankins 
& Kitchen Lumber Company, at Ashland, 
Kentucky. 



The Stenographer. 

Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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Grahanp Department. 

Conducted by H. I«. Andrews; 

Medical, Law and General Stenogrrapher. Official Reporter Allegheny County Medical Society ; Engineers 

Society of Weatern Pennsylvania ; Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania ; American Laryngo- 

logical, Rhinological and Otological Society ; Conference of State and Provincial Boards of Health 

of North America ; Publisher of Andrews' Graded Sentence Book of Graham Standard 

Phonography ; Principal of Martin Shorthand School, Pittsburg, Penna. 



I SUBMIT to the readers of this magazine, 
a brief account of the '' Women's Unsocial 
Club.'' The article appeared in the ** Ladies' 
Home Journal/' and there is one word in it 
which appealed to me very strongly, and 
that is, home-keeping. 

I think that word would make a good text 
for a sermon. How many wives do more 
house-keeping than home-keeping} 

This "Unsocial Club," however, deals 
with only one side of the subject, and that 
is the woman's side. I believe that many 
''Men's Unsocial Clubs" could be formed 
with great profit to the community at large. 

I dare say that there are more men's 
clubs in existence to-day, than there are 
women's clubs ; and I think I can venture a 
further assertion that there is not one of 
these clubs which has as laudable a purpose 
as that of the " Women's Unsocial Club." 



The Unsocial Club of Women. 

Did you ever hear of the Society of Un- 
social Women? In this club a group of 
women who have tasted social hfe until it 
has palled upon them, have agreed to be 
glad they have a home to stay in, and to 
stay there and be contented. The members 
of the club believe that people can be friends 
and yet not be perpetually together. They 
believe that man, the bread-winner and 
wage-earner of the house (if he is), has 
rights, and of these is the right to be com- 
fortable, to have some things as he wants 
them, some things cooked to his taste, a 
comfortable lounge or chair in a favorite cor- 
ner, his bed by the east window, if he likes it 
thus, his coffee hot on winter mornings, the 
house quiet when he is weary and worried 
and sleeps lightly. This is oqe of the cardi- 
nal beliefs of the Club of Unsocial Women. 
The members do not often go visiting, and 
actually enjoy their homes. Friend knows 
that friend is true, so she is not fussy about 
such trifles as visits ; but sickness or sorrow 
brings her promptly. 



The members of the Unsocial Club used 
to have endless and unwieldy calling lists. 
All of this living for the outside they now 
eschew as unworthy their time and strength. 
There was once a fashionable woman who 
said she only kept up a lengthy calling list 
so that she would be assured of a large 
funeral. The women of the Unsocial Club 
don't care whether they have large funerals 
or not ; in fact, they are so entirely well in- 
formed that they know large funerals to be 
considered the prerogative of genius or of 
the parvenu. Not that all of their time is 
spent in the home for they know that they 
must get into the world a little, lest they lose 
all sympathy with other than their own im- 
mediate interests. 

But going is not the emphasis. They 
read, keep themselves apace with the move- 
ments of the world, are agreeable compan- 
ions to. their husbands, by whom they are 
valued as treasures most rare, and some- 
times travel, visit art galleries and libraries 
when opportunity offers, read to the sick, 
invent amusement for the children, and en- 
joy other pleasures, according to their 
individual tastes. 

The members of the Unsocial Club be- 
lieve that heart's-ease only comes when 
social ambitions have ceased, and they know 
from experience and observation that the 
woman who has social ambitions, finds never 
peace on earth, by night *or day ; that she 
stoops to pel ty, unwomanly acts to achieve 
that which she loathes when once attained. 
And so they voted all this as unworthy. It 
is not necessary to add that the members of 
the Unsocial Club forego the alleged pleasure 
of gossip. 

Charming club ! You would know the 
members were serene, to see their faces. 
They know the right relations of things, and 
every one of them believe that the art of 
home-keeping is profession enough, unless 
necessity casts woman out upon her own 
industrial resources, in which case, they 
believe, she must go bravely forth. — The 
Ladies* Home Journal, 



The Stenographer. 
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The Stenographer 



Key to Shorthand Notes, 
By Geo. H. Thornton, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Q. Are you the plaintiff in this action ? 
A. Yes, sir ; I am. 

Q. Where do you reside ? A. In Wells- 
ville, N. Y. 

Q. At one time in June, '96, did you call 
at the office of the defendant, the Erie Rail- 
road Company? A. I did. 

Q. At what time did you go there ? A. 
Well, it was in June. I cannot give you the 
exact date. 

Q. Was there anybody at the office when 
you reached there ? A. Yes, sir ; there 
was a stranger there. 

Q. Was that in the office where you pur- 
chase tickets ? A. Yes. 

Q. You may state what occured at that 
time ? A. I went to the office and handed 
the ticket agent 20 dollars and demanded a 
mileage book with coupons attached such 
as I showed him. 

Q. At the same time did you give a paper 
to the agent? A. I did. 

Q. Have you seen this paper from the 
time you had it there, up to the present 
time ? A. No, sir ; I have not. 

Paper referred to offered in evidence by 
by the plaintiffs counsel. Received and 
read in evidence. Marked Exhibit A. 

It is conceded that this action was com- 
menced on the 29th day of June. 

Q. State to the jury what was said by the 
agent at the time you gave him this paper ? 

A. He said he did not have the kind of 
books I wanted. 

« 

We present, this month, another response 
to our invitation to celebrated shorthand 
writers, to send in specimens of their work. 
Mr. George H. Thornton, of Buffalo, New 
York, sends the following letter, which we 
take the liberty of presenting our readers, 
without his authority, because we feel that 
it explains the matter better than we can 
ourselves. 

The key, printed in longhand, contains 
239 words, counting questions and answers. 
Omitting the questions and answers, it con- 
tains 219 words. 



Number one, written in 55 seconds, was 
at the rate of 260 words a minute. Number 
two, written in 45 seconds, was at the rate 
of 318 words a minute. We do not reproduce 
number three, as it was written with pencil, 
on wide spaced paper, being the paper ordi- 
narily used by Mr. Thornton. We hope to 
have the pleasure of hearing from others, to 
whom we have written upon this subject, 
and would suggest that, if agreeable to 
them, they use the matter which Mr. 
Thornton has written, as a comparative test 
of speed and outline. 

The paper on which the notes were 
written by Mr. Thornton, was furnished by 
us, but anyone who desires to make the 
experiment of seeing how fast they can 
write, can do so by using paper 8}4 inches 
long, and ruled with 22 blank lines, to a 
column of three inches wide. 

If anyone can succeed in making much 
better results with pen and ink, we shall be 
pleased to receive specimens of their work. 



* 
« « 



Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1898. 

Mv Dear Hem per ley : 

Yours of the 24th inst., at hand this a. m. 
I send you the samples you ask for, with a 
copy. It is from a circuit I reported last 
month, in Belmont, and is just as I wrote it 
and had it transcribed from my notes, as far 
as the forms and phrasing, etc., are con- 
cerned ; but as I write with pencil on books 
three times the width of the paper you send, 
and with double the space between the lines, 
the samples do not furnish a very good idea 
of my notes. No. i was written in 55 sec- 
onds, with some attempt at accuracy of out- 
line. No. 2 was written fasi^-^ seconds. 
No. 3, my ordinary style of court notes, 
written at a rattling gait— 51 seconds. 

I think it is a good idea to see the effect 
of high speed on different styles of writing 
and with different systems. It would be a 
good idea to have the same thing written by 
the different stenographers. I wrote this 
over once before writing these specimens 
and had recently written it in court and 
compared the notes with the transcript my 
copyist made. 

Very truly yours, 

George H. Thornton. 



The Stenographer 

Shorthand Notes by Geo. H. Thornton. 
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The Stenographer. 

Munson Shorthand. 
From Old Volumes. 



LACK OF TREBS A CAUSE OF FAMINE. 
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Letters from Subscribers. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 

March 4th, 1898. 

Dear Sir : The March "Stenographer** 
Is before me this evening. I have frequently 
thought of writing to you with reference to 
obtaining a better position, and, therefore, 
gladly avail myself of your kind invitation 
on page 66, and especially so in view of the 
statement that you are in need of a first-class 
stenographer, typewriter operator, and te- 
legrapher. 

I have been in the employ of , iron 

merchants, at street, this city, for the 

past seven years in the capacities you name, 
and am filling the position satisfactorily, but 
have been not a little discouraged because 
there is no prospect of any better position or 
increase in remuneration. 

, I am 30 years of age, of first-class charac- 
ter, and a faithful and efficient employee. 
My reason for desiring to change position is to 
find one with some prospect for advance and 
more comfortable office surroundings. My 
idea of compensation is about the figure you 
name which is a little more than I am at 
present receiving. 

I should be pleased to hear from you and, 
call in reference to the position mentioned, 
or anything else that you can do for me 
will be very much appreciated. 

Yours very respectfully, 

W. F. 

* * 

Dear Sir : Your very kind offer in the 
March Stenographer — to do what you 
could to assist your subscribers in bettering 
their positions — gives me courage to ask 
your advice in regard to this very matter, as 
I have long felt that my present position was 
not such as to call forth my best abilities 
and also that I had reached the best that it 
was likely to afford in regard to compensa- 
tion. 

The best way to give you an idea of my 
abilities will be to state the nature of an 
ordinary day's work in the busy season, as 
follows : 

Indexing letter book. In connection with 
this I mark with blue pencil the page of 
preceding and following letter to same per- 
son, so that reference can be made from 



one letter to another without consulting in- 
dex. An idea suggested by The Steno- 
grapher. 

Indexing, in book kept for the purpose, all 
quotations made by letter, and furnishing, 
in connection with same, addresses of per- 
sons so quoted — another suggestion of your 
magazine. This is much appreciated by 
the firm, as it is accurately kept and con- 
venient for reference, obviating the neces- 
sity of searching the letter book for such 
quotations. 

The daily dictation — from 30 to 60 letters and 
upwards ; besides which there is consider- 
able circular work, for which I prepare the 
stencils, and often make the prints. Many 
of our letters are also duplicated with car- 
bon sheet. 

Copying of letters, addressing and mailing. 
Answering telephone, filing letters received, 
etc., etc. 

I have been with this Company for seven 
years — less a few days. During that time a 
large portion of our works was destroyed by 
fire, and there was a large amount of corres- 
pondence with the Insurance Companies in 
the adjustment of claims. In the rebuilding 
of the works we sent out specifications and 
had a large amount of other work out of the 
usual run. Our regular business requires the 
writing of contracts, crop-liens, mortgages, 
extensive lists of one kind and another, and 
also has included copying evidence in a suit 
in Equity, so that I have a general know- 
ledge of legal forms. I receive dictation 
from three or four different persons. 

For the past four years I have received a 
salary of $12.00 per week, but while I am 
aware that it is somewhat difficult to find a 
position at a much better salary than this, I 
do not, for several reasons, feel satisfied to 
remain indefinitely in my present position. 
In the first place I must, if it is possible to 
do so, earn more than at present, as my ex- 
penses are unavoidably heavy. In the sec- 
ond place I am ambitious, and would like 
to obtain a position which would require the 
very best of which I am capable — a business 
in which I could also take a personal in- 
terest, and in which high-class work would 
be appreciated. I think I may say safely 
that I should use every effort to make my 
work valuable to my employer in every pos- 
sible way, and also that I appreciate and 
should be governed by my sense of the con- 
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fidential nature of the position a steno- 
grapher occupies in connection with her 
employer's business. 

Previous to taking up the study of short- 
hand I was employed for three years by 

Company drafting plans of 

city property, and very much liked that 
work. I have also had some little exper- 
ience in an architect's office (during a Sum- 
mer vacation while attending the School of 
Design), and these things have made me 
feel like entering an architect's office as 
amanuensis, with a hope of being allowed 
in time to assist in some branches of practi- 
cal architectural work. Next to this I would 
like to obtain a position with a good lawyer 
as I feel that I could learn much there that 
would be very useful to me in future. 

As a former pupil of yours, at , 

and an interested reader of The Steno- 
grapher, I shall ask your kind indulgence 
for this long letter, and will hope to receive, 
at your convenience, your advice as to my 
best course to pursue, and if you have any 
opening at any time which you feel I could 
fill to advantage, will much appreciate it if 
you will let me know of it. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain. 

Yours sincerely. 

Miss A. R. M. 

* 
« • 

Gentlemen : Seeing your kind offer to 
help unfortunate stenographers to get posi- 
tions, I decided to take advantage of it and 
write to you. I came to Philadelphia from 
South Carolina about Christmas, but have 
not as yet succeeded in getting a permanent 
position. My greatest drawback is that I 
have had so little experience. I write from 
one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and 
twenty words a minute and own and operate 
a No. 2. Remington. I have good recom- 
mendations from my teacher and from the 
president of the college I attended. As to 
the salary, I would like to get as much as 
possible. Have been out of work for the 
past month, and am very anxious to get 
something to do. 

With the hope that I will hear something 
favorable, I am 

Very respectfully, 

Grace A. T. 



Je ANNETTE, Pa., March 7th, '98. 

Dear Sir : 

In the editorial colum of The Stenogra- 
pher, I notice an invitation to any genuine 
subscribers to the magazine, to write to you 
giving a statement of their actual ability, 
their present salaries, any remarks regard- 
ing their desire for a change, what kind of 
business preferred, salary that would be 
acceptable, etc. 

Being a regular subscriber, I take the 
privilege of communicating with you upon 
this subject. I am at present employed by 

the , manufacturers of . My 

present salary is f6o.oo per month. I have 
been employed by this firm seven years and 
my salary was increased to I70.00 per month, 
but during the recent financial stringency 
throughout the country, my salary was re- 
duced, and I have thus far been unsuccess- 
ful in having my former salary reinstated. 

I know of stenographers in this vicinity 
who are receiving higher salaries than this, 
and as I consider myself thoroughly compe- 
tent, I feel disposed to inquire elsewhere to 
better my position, if possible. I would be 
willing to accept a change at $75.00 per 
month, provided there is a chance for further 
advancement within a reasonable time. My 
preference would be court reporting, with 
the ultimate object. of studying law ; but, 
failing this kind of an offer, I would willingly 
and gladly consider any position that fulfills 
the requirement above mentioned. 

Hoping to receive a favorable reply, I 

remain Very truly, 

H. B. 

P. S. — In the hope of a possible opening 
at court reporting, I have, during the past 
five months, been endeavoring to improve 
my knowledge of shorthand by taking down 
sermons every Sunday, and am pleased to 
say that I have made very encouraging pro- 
gress along this line, especially during the 
past two months. 



Typewriting Hints. 

A SMALL 'M" should be written for the 
figure one, and not the capital *' I." 

Look out for your margins and for the 
indentations of paragraphs. Nothing is 
more disagreeable than to see uneven left 
hand lines. 
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We shall be glad to receive brief and pointed an- 
swers to these questions from such of our shorthand 
teachers a? are willingr to have their names printed, 
either over their signatures or over their initials. 

Asked. 

Will you please favor me by kindly ans- 
wering the following questions ? 

(3) Is The Stenographer still pub- 
lished ? 

(4) Does Frank Harrison still publish his 
monthly and weekly ? 

(5) What system of shorthand do you 
consider the best for a person to learn ? 

(6) What do you think of the Munson 
system ? 

(7) What system received the highest 
medal at the Worrds Fair, Chicago ? 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Yours trulv, 

W. A. M. 

(8) If it is not asking too much, I should 
like very much to have you publish in the 
next issue of The Stenographer the 
standard rates for shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. I have some work in this line, and 
wish to charge the legal rates. 

I am a reader of The Stenographer 
and find it very mstructive and interesting. 
I would not be without it. 

Trusting my request will meet your con- 
sideration, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Charles A. Both well, 
Sheely Block, 

Omaha, Neb. 

We shall be glad to receive communica- 
tions from our readers, in regard to this 
question. The rates vary in different places 
and for different kinds of work. 

Answered. 

(3) The Stenographer is still published 
and I send you a sample copy, to which I 
shall be pleased to have you become a regu- 
lar subscriber. 

(4) Frank Harrison is not publishing any 
shorthand magazine and has not been for 
some time. 

(5) The system which I write is exhibited 
in this letter which I send you, and I con- 
sider it a good system for a person to learn. 



(6) I think very highly of Mr. Munson, 
and I know that he has a good system. 

(7) I do not know that any system recived 
the highest medal at the World's Fair, 
Chicago. 

I shall be glad to receive any com- 
munications from you at anytime which I 
will answer either by letter or through the 
columns of The Stenographer. I con- 
sider the Law Reporting Department of 
The Stenographer alone worth more than 
the entire cost of the magazine, to any one 
who is ambitious to become an expert in 
the profession. 

With my kindest regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 

Francis H. Hempbrley. 
Editor of The Stenographer. 

(2) The "shun" hook is placed on the 

circle '* S " sideof sll strokes so that upward 

**r** and "P' may be easily added to it. 

This is the principal reason. The "tive" 

hook is placed on the '' n " hook side so 

that " t*' may be conveniently added, and 

for the greater reason that there was no 

other place for it after assignin ', shun " to 

the opposite side. I am truly sorry for any 

one who is studying the art of phonography 

under a teacher who could not answer such 

questions. 

Very truly yours, 

Clarence Chrisman. 



Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Dr. James Cruikshank, principal public 

school, No. 12, also evening High School, 

No. I, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes : 

* * Much of the success that has attended our 
work in shorthand, in the evening High 
School, during the last four or five years, we 
attribute to the adoption of the Isaac Pitman 
system, and the perfection. to which it has 
been brought as a practical working method 
both for ofiice work and for the reporter's 
use. The study of it is a discipline, and the 
results correspond with its philosophical 
completeness ; I consider the Isaac Pitman 
system the best extent, and hope the day is 
not far distant when it will be taught in all 
our Grammar Schools.*' 



Mr. W. T. Hcmes, representing the Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company has returned 
from a seven month's tour in Europe, en- 
thusiastic over the promise of the European 
market for American manufacturers. 
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Writing Blindfolded. 

One day the chief clerk asked me if I 
could write blindfolded. I had never thought 
of working that way before, but I told him 
I would try it if he would furnish the stridu- 
lation. He masked my face with a towel 
and his hands, and dictated a note to the 
janitor that made three full lines. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes, when I found I 
had not made a single mistake. I repeated 
the experiment three times, and I was suc- 
cessful twice. I failed entirely on the fourth 
attempt, though, and turned out a line that 
was nothing but '* pi." It is not necessary 
for me to write without looking at the keys, 
and consequently I have never tried very 
hard to learn how to do it. I can get a 
letter or telegram by heart (unless it makes 
more than a dozen lines) while I am fixing 
the carbon and putting the paper in the 
machine. People often ask me what I am 
writing, as they notice that I pay no atten- 
tion to my note* book. I know a blind man 
who is a tolerably good typewriter, but he is 
not as accurate as most operators are. I 
am absent-miiided, and sometimes I write 
words without thinking of what I am doing. 
They are always printed correctly, though. 
I believe that all typewriters memorize their 
key-boards, whether they know it or not, 
and if they should try to write while they 
are asleep they would probably do as good 
work as when they are awake. Otherwise, 
how could I have written with my eyes shut ? 

W. W. Sticklky. 



Umbrella Decision. 

The law as to umbrellas was settled once 
for all by Lord Coleridge in a leading Eng- 
lish case. His lordship said : 

"Umbrellas, properly considered, are a 
part of the atmospheric or meteorological 
condition, and, as such, there can be no in- 
dividual property right in them. In Samp- 
son vs. Thompson, defendant was charged 
with standing on plaintiffs front steps dur- 
ing a storm and thereby soaking up a large 
quantity of rain to which plaintiff was en- 
titled. But the Court held that the rain 
was any man's rain, no matter where it fell. 
It follows, therefore, that the umbrella is 
any man's umbrella. In all ages rain and 
umbrellas have gone togetner, and there is 



no reason why they should be separated in 
law. 

"An umbrella may, under certain circum- 
stance — the chief of which is possession — 
take on the attributes of personal property, 
just as if a man set a tub and catch a quan- 
tity of rain water, that rain water will be 
consideree as his personal belonging while 
it is in his tub. But if the sun evaporate 
the water and it is rained down again, or 
if the tub be upset and the water spilled, 
then the attribute of personal ownership 
instantly disappears. So if a man hold his 
umbrella in his hand it may be considered 
a personal belonging, but the moment it 
leaves his hand, it returns to the great, gen- 
eral, invisible, common stock of umbrellas, 
whither the law will not attempt to pur- 
sue it." 

So far as we know there has never been 
a successful appeal from this decision. — 
Chicago News. 



The Shorthand Teachers' Associ- 
ation of the Federation of 
Educational Associations 

Held a meeting in Chicago, from December 
27 to 30, 1897, inclusive. Mr. Isaac J. 
Dement calling the meeting to order, as 
president. Papers were read as follows : 
"Class Instruction vs. Individual Instruc- 
tion,** by George M. Guest, of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; ** Details," by John A. Stephens; 
"Obstacles that We Meet in Teaching 
Shorthand, How Shall We Overcome them ?** 
by Mrs. P. Ritner, St. Louis, Missouri ; 
"The Aims of the Federation, as Related 
to its Members," by Charles H. Miller; 
"A Comprehensive Knowledge of Short- 
hand Principles," by W. I. Tinus, Chicago, 
111. ; " What the Office Stenographer Should 
Know and be Capable of Doing," by Fred. 
W. Boake, Chicago. III. ; " Points that 
Should be Emphasized in the Training of 
the Amanuensis," C. H. Dodge, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Discussions were had upon the following 
subjects : " The Use of the Pen or Pccil " ; 
"Should Shorthand Schools Require an 
Entrance Examination?"; "Who Should 
Teach Shorthand ?" ; " Does the Subject of 
Typewriting Receive the Attention it Should 
in our Shorthand Schools." The discssions 
were participated in by Messfs. Van Antwerp, 
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Publi|her'| Department. 

Watson's Phonographic Instructor. 
By John Watson, Principal of the Watson 
School of Shorthand, Baltimore, Md. 
Third edition revised. Printed for the 
author by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

I have been asked to find some one able 
and willing to write a notice of my book ; 
or, failing in that, to do it myself. The edi- 
tor seems to have more faith in my honesty 
of purpose than I have in the wisdom of the 
critics ; for had 1 listened to them in the first 
place, the book would have never seen the 
light, any pronounced departure from the 
type of the old ** Mantel** appearing to be 
in their eyes little short of sacrilege. But, 
as the Instructor had to deal exclusively 
with the reporting style, it was neither pos- 
sible nor desirable to construct the new book 
on the old plan ; a new and broader path 
had to be struck out — one broad enough, it 
is believed, to serve approximately as a 
model for all time, 

Although the Instructor has been in print 
for years and is daily doing good service, it 
has not thus far been '* put on the market ** ; 
even now it maintains a waiting attitude and 
will not be pushed until it can be accom- 
panied by such an amount of tracing exer- 
cises as will render the outfit as a whole the 
most useful teaching equipment in exist, 
ence. So much for possibilities. 

The book has faults enough. One's own 
writing photographed, however carefully 
done, cannot compare with the clean cut 
work of the skilled engraver. Besides, this 
edition is a made-over book, re-arranged to 
suit the school, and could not have been 
made perfect without re-writing the whole. 
" Manual " lovers will at once detect the ab- 
sence of the familiar •* connected view of the 
vowel scale" ; I have just discarded italong 
with much other matter which proved to be 
unworthy of the space occupied. 

As readers are aware, there are systems 
of shorthand that fit, loosely and passably, 
several languages, English among the rest ; 
the Pitman system is not built that way, but, 
on the contrary, is so admirably adjusted to 
the one language — that tongue of tongues— 
that it is and must remain supreme in its own 
domain. It has been my constant endeavor 



to knit the system still more closely to the 
language by a series of substantial improve- 
ments that have been long in use and have 
stood the test of the most exacting work. 

When the Instructor first appeared, a 
Clitic (Mr. Morris) for whose judgment I 
have great respect, said : " We think we 
have seen many text-books simpler than 
Mr. Watson's. That is perfectly true, but I 
now regard the statement as a compliment. 
The time has gone by when shorthand must 
be begun baby-fashion, and be brought and 
kept down "to the meanest capacity." 
Books so constructed put it beyond the 
power of intelligent pupils to make any rapid 
headway. I prefer to have the pupil jump 
into the middle of things, as it were, and 
make one day's work as good as two, for 
that is just what it amounts to in practice. 
All intelligent persons find my plan simple 
enough, and, instead of the old problem of 
how to interest pupils, the only thought now 
is how to repress, or rather regulate, their 
ardor. Pupils who learn rapidly are invari- 
bly interested ; let teachers make a note of 
that. There are many ways of ** simplify- 
ing" (and spoiling) phonography. One 
good way is to reduce the number of conso- 
nant " stems " to a minimum. I have found 
it profitable to materially increase their 
number, for the very good reason that hun- 
dreds of words that formerly required two, 
and sometimes three, stems, can, by this 
means, be written with one. 

Dictation from the start, a plan that origi- 
nated with me, is made easy fur teachers by 
the addition to the book of a series of care- 
fully prepared exercises corresponding to 
the lessons ; the addition contains also a 
number of useful plates, such as short cuts 
used in correspondence, names, etc. 

The book may be interesting as showing 
the final touches to his favorite form of pho- 
nography of a man of mature years who has 
been long familiar with the subject in all its 
phrases, and accustomed to use his own 
judgment in all matters relating to progress 
and improvement. It may be added that 
much as he values his '* system " he values 
the method of teaching in whiqh the book 
plays a part, very much more. 

John Watson, 
No. I E. Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Aiidnvi' PncUcxI Gndad Ssnimca B»liofGnh*ai 
Studlrd PhmisirruKi (4th edition). PriEa, In 
Cloth, t1.2S 

Andrewi' Gridad Phsnographk Cgpy Boo^. tuchlng 
th< Alphabat, Vowali ind nilas for pMitloiii (SIh 
»dllion). Pric .19 
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Tbese book! arc indonwd by Supreme and Official 
Couit Reportnaand Tcachrra all over Ihe country, 
Ba aflbrdinf the txat poaalblc practice for Graham 
Sludcou. 

SYLUBUS OF THE RULES OF GRAHAM SHORTHAND 
PRICE, - - 10 Centi. 
Ttaii Syllabus contaiua in chart form, with long- 
haad key. all Ihe differenliBi rules of Graham Short- 
hand. TbtacbatlalmpllfiMto a irondFrful desrre, 
tbii moat essential and puEEl<ii)t portion of the study 



ANDREWS' PHONOGRAPHIC LENGTH AND ANGLE 
INDICATOR, PRICE, ID Cant). 

This Utile inalrument Is ajrreat aid to the acquire- 
ment of an exact style of chirograptiy, miit needs 



Your Work 

on the Typewriter is THE VIS- 
ABLE PROOF of your ability . 

The Typewriter iVorld 

at two cents per week will keep 
you up-to-date. Sample copy sent 
on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 

Addremt THE TYPEWRITER WORLD, 

358 Dearborn Street, CmCAOO. III. 



SOME books needful to 
Stenographers and all who 
have to do with written matter. 
Fully endorsed by leading ste- 
nographers and teachers of the 
United States. 
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"Grammatical Cautions" . . . $ .30 
" Practical Punctuation "... .50 

^' Key to Practical Punctuation" .30 
" Capital Letters " ....... .la 

' '100 Sxercisea in Punctnatioa " .as 

W» thut mn tou 47 cants; 91-47 

StenognfihBr Pnnting & Putt. Co., 410 Orsnl BBildinG, PtillB. 



DOB'I MIITIUT F Tour Paurs 



OEM PAPER CLIP 

i |*NLY saiisfaaory device, Tortem- 
[; ^^ porary attachment of all kinds 
< of papers. Quickly applied and re- 
' moved. 

2S C«nts ■ Box. 

Cgsbman i Dinljon, "i '',"«'•■ 



DIXON'S 
GRAPHITE 

ubricatmt a bincle chain as iin olber lubrlcanl 
:an If dealer does not keep It send 10 oenla for 

JOS. OIXOM CKUCIBLE CO.. J»rt»y CUf. M. J. 



^w CITY OUTLINES 



Containing the reporting outlines 

for 400 of the principal cltlee 

in the United Slateg. 



Adapted to the Bean Pitman and 

Graham ayatema. 

Pale hlae clotb binding, 35 cents- 



C. H. STILLS, Pahliaber, Rockdale Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

The Shorthand Edaeator, '^°n.'Iuo™L"- "' """■ 

uinjui/ijiajAnnriJui/uirijiruijijijinrLn.rt/\r.n 

Contains cotnplete lessons in Shorthand, TypewritJnE and English ; Shorthand Read- 
ing and Dictation Exercises ; Lists of Business Terms, with Outlines, etc., etc. Send for 
Sample Copy. 

HEFFLEV SHORTHAND CO., 339 RyerMii St., Brooklyn, N. V. 
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Siilmi'oH ""> t'^IIIOIII BOOr FOR AKEglCAl STIIO£IITS." '"mjH'- 

ISAAG PITHAN'S COMPLETE PflONOGRAPHIG INSTRUCTOR. 



' '"lit""! 



■d Bhoithand— beJDE tbc oi 



IDE tbc oDly lucceuful procoi by 
own fit™ of J. I, LitUe & Co., N. ^ 



charactrncBD be brouEht out— by the well ktiown firm of J, T, Little & Co.,N. Y. Cit;,priDtcnorcheDew 
■'StuiilardDlclloD>ry,"etc It la Hiemoncsmptata and parfect teit-book ttiit btiavcr bCM iMuad, eoB- 
taiqltig over i6,doo ihorthBDd cut! — more Ibin double the number' to be found lu any aJmllar work. 35a pp., 
haodaome red cloth. pmCE, $1.50. 

V4LMA0LE W0RK5 IN ^l1SltTn4Nb: 

REPORTER'S ASSISTANT. 

So PP 38 eti. 

'■- TECHNICAL RBPORTINO. 



THB PIKK400RAPHIC DICTIONARY. 

New aod Revised edition. Sbotlbend fon 

fo.oDo wonis, balf leather, joopp 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND, \ 60 pp. ...... 40 eta. 

'*"irt.rS«iD.Ml«t<nilo,»,«i^«hortb.ud«nd \ HWH SPEED IN SHORTHAND. 

type key. 40 pagei Id cover. . . . Bach, 30 ct«. M PP H «•• 

PHONOaRAPHIC PHRASE BOOK. ! VKAR OP WAKEFIELD IN SHORTHAND. 

9000 Fbraaea, 88 pp 31 cU. i Illiulraled, iSo pp. M cti. 

Read "Tha PlHHWtle Jntroal" (Weekly), 11 col*, of Sbonband with Key. Specimen free. 

Takg Uhh tt lb. uiira- Addnu tli* PuHtebera 1 S(»ctdi«Mp.ft«, F»nr 



THE UUGHABLE "HIT." 

"KATIE KELLY." 

rpHBftinnleataonRoi] etinh. 
* Wrllten especially to 
tickle Btenographen and 
leacbcn. Bend for It and 

wafti'son), hit •■Always," 
and ttaalunusually beaultnil 
wine "A SalllBC Ovrr Tke 
Sea.' PoeIpald.£cts. each; 




CORTINA 'S SELF-INSTRUCTOR.— Span i(b, 

1 PRUNCK ipidmeu book* (s' Icihd'b}. jo'centi. 
VERBOS RSFANOLRS \ all the Castilian verba ; all 
conjugaled with prepoaltiona and Engliih eqniva. 
lents. 75 ccnia; Spenlah bualnesB and social corre*- 

75 cent*. Other booka Addreaa to 



"DICTATION" 

A Monthly MasoKlne entirely eiisrftT«d In 
DEMENT'S PITMANIC SHORTHAND. 

pas«, divided between 
aitenimony. apetcbes. 
a lelteti and advertiae. 

per year. 
:y-ave centa per year '" ----'- 

See adveni*emenl of Dement'* Pitmanic Sbort- 
band on an other pa^e. 

ISAAC S. DBMEST. 
O051 sradison 4ve., Cblomgo, Dl. 
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ETSend 15 Cents fitr a Three Month's trial 
lubicription to 

/ THE - 
BOOK:KEEPER 

I ! jJL HANDSOME ido-paije 

,■ *"jonnial devoted to th75- 

'; tereataof Book-keepen. Caah- 

\ I len and Suaiueu men lener- 

alty. If yoD want to keep 

abreast the times you muit be 

a aubacribet. 

THE BOOK-KEEPER CO., Ltd., D.tr<rii, Mid. 



JitPHONOGRAPHER 

••<• SNORTIMND STUDilTS' 

ML MUHRO PEEBLES and A, W. PMTOH 



la one of the BEST transfer written 
periodicals in Great Britain. 

Cotitaitw ■ 

Interviews with and sketches of the 
Leading Shorthand Writers and 
Joumwists at home and abroad ; 
leading articles on different phases 
of Shorthand work and progress; 
notes on typezvriting, literary and 
general topics; Phonographtng in 
Mars; original stories and articles 
by the best zvriters, &c,^ 6fc. 

In Euy R«portlng Style, Freely Vocalized. 

12 PagM, monthly. 3K d. per Copy, or 3/6 

per annnni. 

Pott Free to all parts of the Worid. 

90 Cents to all parts of the U. S. and Canada 
Agents i Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. City, N.Y. 

FROM _ 

THE FHOrrO QSnPtfNT 

Dunfermline, Scotland 



" GET THE MOTION." 

" I used to think that what I needed was to see 
a practical reporter write, so that I might get the 
motion. Your book must supply the earnest 
student with that necessary notion so far as 
words can do it."— Theo. C. Kosb, of Etmira, 
N. Y. (Official Court Reporter of many year's 
experience.) 

"A GUIDE TO SPEED IN SHORTHAND 
EXECUTION." 

" I do not know of anv publication which will 
compare with it as a guide to speed in shorthand 
execution."— Jambs E. MuitsoN, the eminent 
reporter and shorthand author. 

THESE ARE SAMPLES OF THE FAVORABLE OPINIONS 
OF DISTINGUISHED REPORTERS CONCERNING 

"Tlie Factors of SliortliaoJSpeeJ; or 
HonftoliecoiiieaSteflograpliicExpert" 

BY DAVID WOLFE BROWN 

Official Reporter U. 8. Houat of Repr^Mntatlva 
A Voluiiie of 190 Pages 

iMn^ . / Cloth Binding: - - - $1 :00 
*^"^*-\ Paper •• . - - :50 

Remittances should be by money order, N. 
Y. draft, or registered letter. Local checks not 
received. Address orders or inquiries to 

Shorthand Publication Bureau 

Metzcrott Building Washington, D. C. 



James E. Munson 

IS now Contributing Editor of the 

Munson Phonographic News and Teacher 

He writes exclusively for this magazine. Each number contains phonogra- 
phy written in accordance with the «' Complete Phonographer " and the 
'* Art of Phonography," and matter helpful and interesting to students, 
teachers and stenographers. No Munsonite with any sense of loyalty or self- 
interest should fail to become a permanent subscriber. Sample copy, lo cents ; 
a year's subscription, $i.oo. Munson's ''Art of Phonography," and 
'• Munson Phonographic News and Teacher " for one year, $a.75- 

Addreas, J. C, BISHOP, Pub/ish9r, Cotton fxchmge, New York City, 

TOUCH TYPEWRITING 



THE CORRECT THING! 



Ye Typ. 

ers (or ists) 



Practical Typewriting the 

original text-book. Have bought pub- 
lishers interest and shall move balance 
of latest edition QUICK. Price re- 
duced, $1.50 to $1.00. 



Be fit 
as to fists I 
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BATES TORREY, 666 Washington St., Boston. 
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PRACTICAL AND COMPReHENSIVE 

SHORTHAND DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Vif ONTAINING all the common words, with their correct 
^.(\y. spelling, syllabication, pronunciation, definition and 
'^"5^ shorthand outline. 

With an appendix containing the Names of the States 
and Territories and their Capitals ; Rules for Spelling, Capi- 
talization, and Punctuation : Common Abbreviations ; For- 
eign Phrases and Commercial Terms. 



Offered at Half Price until June Ist || 
i| to introduce. Cloth, $1.00 postpaid, j] 

Intellectually, ^ veritable Marv«l of Condensation 

- and Accuroey , rec^uiring over four years 
of time and many thousands of dollars \n its preparation. 



Mechanically. ^ piece of _P"co, S2 OO 
Book-Jowolry. Morocco, S3 00 

8iNT ON APPROVAL. Give REPERrNcts. 

ttv PD rkT7 A I 171? en n A V Author of " Complete Shorthand 
BY rKUt*. ALfKtU UAY, j^jg„„3^„ .. y^j^ j^ Graham." 

' Shorthand Copy-book," " The New American Shorthand," Teacher and Reporter of 30 Years' Bzpcrience. 
Publitbed by THE BURROWS BROTHERS C0.> 23, 35, 37 Euclid Ave , Clevoland. 
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NEW NO. I 

LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN is NOW ready. 




No. 1.— BeauUfully Chased Holder, fitted with No. 1. Pen, 

PRICE, l^ QQ 

mHE LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN is, without doubt, the best and simplest 
I Fountain pen now on the market. It is an up-to-date writing device. 
It has three great advantages over other makes of Fountain Pens : 

First. — The ink is always where you need it. 
Second. — It is always ready to write. 

Third. — It will not drop or soil the fingers. 

Each pen is warranted to do perfect work, and if not satisfactory the 
money will be refunded whenever requested. 

Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
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The New 

Hammond 



No. 2 

The gtandard 
...of Exctllencs 

BuHiKSS men demand the best in buainess needa. 

That's why THE HAMMOND No. :i is so popular. 

It laeelB the iii<Mt exacting requirements. 

It escapes no point of typewriter Bui>erionty. 

ItB work is cleaa-cut, beautiful and exceptional in its variety and legibility. 

The mechanical appearance and workmanBhip is unrivaled. 

It baa taken privcs everywhere. 

IlB specimen work with a catalogue is yours for tbe request. Send for it. 
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BALL BEflRINBS 



( MRDE THE BICYCLE; 
/PERFECT THE TYPEWRITER. 



Qnly make with BALL-BEAR- 
ING (ypebars, protecting 
the joints oa wliich durable 
aligameot depends. 



LIGHTEST TOUCH 

FASTEST WORK 

NUMEROUS HANDY FEATURES 



DENSnORE TYPEWRITER CO. 



GIVE ONE AND YOU 

A WILL USE 

TRIAL NO OTHER 



The "Eu reka" Typewriter Ribbon 

^Jpfc^HOSE claims we present herewith is the outcome of experiments by 
V\lnlp practical men in the manufacture of Typewriter Ribbons, covering 
gsprc a period of ten years. Some brands of Typewriter Ribbons now on 
the market fail hopelessly in the matter of copying capacity, others are well 
known not to stand the wear and tear most Ribbons are subject to, are liable to 
fade and fill up the type badly, etc. 

It is with a full recognition of these well established and especially 
well known evils, that the manufacturers of the " Eureka" Typewriter Ribbon 
offer it as an article in which the attainment of perfection has been a very 
distinct object, and for which they claim results that leave nothing to be 
desired in the line of a Typewriter Ribbon, possessing remarkable copying 
powers and combining excellent material with a moderate cost: 

The Practical Advantages of the •• BUREKA " Typewriter Ribbon 
may be summarized as follows : 

'* *'^ /™"" on" *<• Sfteen iood, disUact , j( ja wound on metal apoola, preventlX 

It Is eneloeed la an mir-tlgbt, orammental 
tin box, OUR INVENTION Of pattlag 
up Bibboaa. 



•EUREKA" CARBON PAPER aup.riTt o .ii. t h.r. 

MIXTAG & VOLGER 

s of th« well-known Brant 
HIbbons. M. S M. Carbor 



SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

LEO e. ALEXANDER & BRO. 
No. 218 Sinunn* Btf**t 
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Little's Cobweb Carbon 

Looks different. 

You can tell it when you see it. 

It is different from other carbons, which all look alike. 

It does different work, too. 

Little's carbon is made in accordance with the spirit of 
the times. 

Little knows what you, an up-to-date stenographer, want 
of carbon paper. He has got it. 

Little's carbon does not smut, and is not greasy. 

It improves with age. 

Like Little's ribbon, it is inked evenly by automatic machin- 
ery and the color is denser, stronger and more per- 
manent than any other. 

A sample of any color will be sent you free on request. 
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Y OST 

Number Four 



Operators will find the YOST with its recent 
improvements easy to learn and easy to use 



" ';':™f *"• Yost Writing Macliine Co. '^ ''-j^:" 
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Speed Requisite No. 5. 

Anna M. Laisb, 
1333 i2th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

CORRECT PHRASING. 

HE faculty of phrasing correctly 
is one that comes largely with 
experience, although it may be 
acquired during the probationary 
period of the student. Correct 
phrasing and promiscuous phrasing are two 
distinct terms. If you will analyze or listen 
closely to the spoken language, it will be 
found that many groups of words are spoken 
as though they were but one word. People 
do not give the full enunciation and em- 
phasis to spoken language that is necessary 
when elocutionary effect is desired. 

It will be noted that almost without excep- 
tion the pronoun and its verb are run to- 
gether. Such expressions as: *'he is,*' 
'•we are," "they are," **we may," **you 
may,'* "they will," and many others, illus- 
trate this point. Then, too, the preposition 
and its object are usually joined, both in 
reading and in conversation. If the object 
of the preposition is modified by an article 
that may be expressed by a tick sign, or by 
an adjective, the words are frequently joined. 
Nouns and their verbs are but rarely joined. 
Even should the outline be good and the 
joining correct it is not a wise plan to phrase 
words which are not spoken together. 
While speaking of the things to avoid it may 
be well to note right here, that legibility will 
be promoted if one is careful never to phrase 
or or but with anything but tick signs. These 
ticks or vowel word signs, as they are some- 
times called, have been the cause of much 
stumbling and many falls to the young ste- 
nographer. 

Some authors prefer that the articles 
"the," "a,"'* an," and the conjunction 



" and " be indicated invariably by dots rather 
than dashes. Personally, the writer uses 
the tick or dash signs whenever they can 
conveniently be joined. A very excellent 
plan is to attach these words to the end of a 
word or phrase, if possible, rather than to 
the beginning of the next following ; since 
the modifier has been already indicated — the 
mind and the hand are not required to hesi- 
tate while deciding which way the tick should 
be joined. 

Some have experienced more trouble with 
the tick signs than with any other part of 
their chosen system. Some time ago a 
young woman desired to enter a class in ste- 
nography which had been taking instruction 
for several months. The applicant stated 
with great assertiveness, " I am a stenogra- 
pher, and all I need is a little speed practice." 
The teacher informed her that the members 
of the class were not " stenographers," but 
they could write a little, though not rapidly. 
She invited the young woman to write with 
the class for a few moments and the invita- 
tion was accepted. She wrote without hesi- 
tation — made a flourishing period at the end 
of each sentence,, and looked up at the 
teacher as if to say, ' ' this class will never do 
for me, they are too slow^ When the dicta- 
tion was finished, the teacher called upon 
different members of the class to read and 
they performed their tasks well. Then turn- 
ing to the newcomer she said, '* You may 

read that last paragraph. Miss , if you 

please." But here was where the fall came ; 
she tried, hesitated, tried again and again, 
read a word here, and left out half a dozen 
there ; and then closing her note book with 
emphasis said, *' There, that is my trouble, 
I never could read those nasty little tick 
signs, I don't know which way to join them." 
The little tick signs unless they are correctly 
joined, are the cause of much annoyance and 
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distress to many young people, who, like this 
girl, think they are stenographers. 

"The" when phrased may be indicated 
by any diagonal tick, struck so as to make 
the best angle with the word to which it 
is attached. It has no position of its own 
and may be joined at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the ends of words. The ticks 
for "a," ••an," and "and" may be distin- 
guished from "the" by writing them when 
phrased, either vertically or horizontally ; 
but preference should be given to the hori- 
zontal tick whenever practicable. Thus 
when joining these words to upright letters 
the horizontal tick should be used, as well as 
after ** n" and **m." Before and after **k " 
and ''gay," however, the vertical tick makes 
a proper joining. 

Some confusion may be avoided by writ- 
ing **he" with the full stroke, **hay," when 
standing alone and using the chay tick only 
for phrases. *'He" has no position of its 
own and may be joined at any point in the 
phrase. 

The pronoun " I," like many other small 
things, is extremely important and if abused 
or misused, will prove a very stubborn fac- 
tor. When standing alone or when phrased 
with "s," *'z," ^'sh," or •'zh" the entire 
sign for / should be used. This prevents 
awkward joinings, and makes the work clear 
and legible. While not so important, it is 
also wise to make the full sign for / before 
"k" and "gay," in such phrases as, "I 
can," *• I can not," " I give," and others of 
like character. When phrased with other 
letters either tick of the / may be used. If 
the first one be selected it must be struck in 
the same direction as if the whole outline 
were to be written, or in other words, in the 
direction of the letter "p "—downwards ; if 
the second be selected, strike it upwards 
like ''ray." Of course the first half would 
naturally be correctly used before upward 
strokes and the letter "m" which really 
begins with an upward motion of the pen. 
The second half would then be appropriate 
before strokes written downwards ; thus, " I 
will," and " I am " require " p " ticks, while 
" I know " and '* I beg " should be struck 
upward with the " ray " tick. 

Regarding the fixed ticks, of, to, or^ but, on, 
should, and the heavy ones including all, too, 
already, be/ore, oh, ought, and who, very lit- 



tle can be said, other than that they should 
always be written in their own positions. 
This rule applies not to them alone, but to 
all phrases and is a good one to be memor- 
ized : In phrases, the first word that has a 
position of its otun, takes that position. 

There are almost numberless phrases that 
may be constructed to lighten the labor of 
writing ; but each branch of stenography or 
each particular line of stenographic work 
brings with it certain classes of words of a 
more or less technical nature. It would be 
useless for any student to burden the mind 
by attempting to memorize all the phrase 
signs, or even all the word signs, that may be 
given in the different kinds of work one may 
be called upon to perform ; but after a 
branch of stenographic work has been 
selected, such as law, patent specifications, 
mercantile work, shipping, or the like, it is 
well for the student to make a note of some 
of the more common expressions which are 
used in the business ; and if real speed is 
desired, such suggestive phrase signs as will 
be readily executed and correctly decipher- 
ed, should be prepared and used. In aman- 
uensis work, but more particularly in cor- 
respondence, the stenographer will find that 
every dictator has his pet phrases and ex- 
pressions which are used on all occasions ; 
and these should be outlined and epitomized 
so that they may be written with the same 
alacrity with which they are spoken. 

If a pause, even for a second or two, is 
made between words that would ordinarily 
be phrased, the words should be separated. 
Write exactly what you hear. If the speaker 
chops his sentences or phrases it may be 
well for the stenographer to do likewise. 
He must remember that the words which 
flow from his pen are not his own, they are 
simply the photographic negatives, as it 
were, of another's thought. Like the re- 
porter of the daily news, the stenographer 
must not thrust his personality too much into 
the work. He must be accurate first, and 
speedy second. To be thoroughly compe- 
tent, he should be both accurate and speedy. 



Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons have just 
issued " Business Correspondence in Short- 
hand, No. 2," engraved in the Reporting 
Style of Issaac Pitman Phonagraph^. It 
appears to be a very valuable collection of 
letters and should serve a useful purpose. 
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Kendnck C. Hill. 
f^F FHE rollowing letters speak for 
£& themselves. 
tI^ We know of no one who has 

JL worked more faithruliy or more 

successfully for the best interests 
of the entire shorthand profession than our 
friend Hill. 

He deserves the commendation which 
be has received at the hands of thousands 
wbo have learned to know and to love him. 



master of Trenton. For some years past I 
have worked my way up in the shorthand 
ranks, I may be permitted to say, from a 
private to a leader, and now enjoy the ac< 
quaintance and friendship of a great many of 
the prominent teachers, authors and prac- 
titioners in the profesuon. With what regret 
do I now, slenoKraphically speaking;, part 
company with them, for they are a class of 
people whom to know is to honor and highly 
esteem. But don't think that I am going to 



He has our best wishes for continued ad- 
vancement in his new field of work. 

We expect, however, that he will keep his 
reladons withTHBSTSNOGRAPHBR in active 
remembrance for many years to come. 

Trenton, N. J., April 9, 1898. 
Mv Dkak Hempbrley : 

To-day I have laid down my shorthand 
pendl at least for years to come, having re- 
ceived the appointment of Assistant Post- 



drop entirely out of shorthand sight for I 
may yet be in evidence to some degree. 
Sincerely yours, 

Kbndrick C. Hill. 
(Copy.) — 

Department of the Interior, 
Washington. 

April 5, 1898. 
My Dear Mr. Hill : 
I am in receipt of your favor of 4th inst. 
I congratulate you on your appointment as 
Assistant Postmaster of Trenton, which will 
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enable you to reside at home, but at the 
same time I regret extremely the loss of 
your services in my New York office. You 
have had my implicit confidence during all 
the term of your service, and I shall be very 
sorry when I go to New York, from time to 
time, to miss you from your accustomed 
place. 

I will send you to-day by express, to the 
New York office, a large photograph, and 
with my very kind regards and best wishes 
for your future prosperity, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Cornelius N. Buss. 

Mr. Kendrick C. Hill, 

117 Duane St., New York City. 

Mr. Yard's Assistant. 

KENDRICK C. HILL, WHO WILL BS THE POST- 
MASTER'S RIGHT-HAND MAN. 

Kendrick C. Hill, who has been appointed 
Assistant Postmaster of Trenton, has an ex- 
tended reputation as a stenographer and for 
many years has been the confidential cor- 
respondent of Cornelius N. Bliss, now Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Mr. Hill has long 
been a commuter between Trenton and New 
York, seldom missing a day, except Sun- 
day, in twice traveling the sixty miles be- 
tween his home on Yard avenue and the es- 
tablishment of Bliss, Fabian & Co., one of 
the most important commercial firms in the 
world. 

The new assistant postmaster is one of 
Trenton's solid young men, with many 
friends and a spotless reputation. He is 
prominent in Fraternal Lodge, Three- 
Times Three Chapter, Palestine Command- 
ery, and the Mystic Shrine of the Masonic 
order ; Enterprise Council of the American 
Mechanics ; Capitol City Council of the Royal 
Arcanum ; the Fourth Presbyterian Church ; 
the Republican Club ; the Fellowcraft Club 
and the Trenton Board of Trade. — Trenton 
Sunday Advertiser^ April jd^ i8g8. 




Mr. John A. Wakefield, Secretary of the 
Trans-Mississippi and International Exposi- 
tion authorized by Act of the United States 
Congress to be held at Omaha, Nebraska, 
United States, June i to November i, 1898, 
announces: '*We, after considering the 
matter carefully, have decided to adopt the 
Densmore Typewriter, exclusively, for the 
needs and uses of the Trans- Mississippi and 
International Exposition, until the final clos- 
ing of its business.'' 



Edward Shaughnessy. 

ChairtPian Executive Committee N, KS.S.A, 
Y Dear Hem per lev : 

To write up a sketch from 
the three letters attached 
would be to spoil and at 
least partially efface the na- 
tive wit which is always so abundant where 
Shaughnessy is. While Mr. Shaughnessy 
would not knowingly and willingly write 
about himself for publication, he can blame 
me for the act, as I cannot undertake to sub- 
stitute anything I could say, however com- 
mendable it might justly be, for his own 
remarks about himself, which I, by more or 
less cunning devices, enticed him to make. 
Sincerely yours, 

Kendrick C. Hill. 
Trenton, N. J. 
April II, 1898. 

State of New York, Senate Chamber. 

Albany, Feb. 28, 1898. 

* • * I can think of nothing in my life's 
career or in my shorthand experience that 
could possibly be of interest to any one ; and 
I could cheerfully surrender the space al- 
loted to me to those who have achieved dis- 
tinction in the shorthand field and who have 
adorned the proceedings of the Association 
with the product of their literary talents. 

I undertook the study of shorthand with a 
view of utilizing it in the interest of some 
man whose influence might help me to a 
business career. I took a year's course in 
the Rochester Business Institute and when I 
had finished the term I started for the 
Supreme Court room and for a few months 
took notes under the inspiring shades of 
Messrs. Osgoodby, Little, Griffith and 
Hutchins. I then spent a year in a law office 
and from there went to the office of the 
President of the Rochester Railway Co. 
Mr. J. N. Beckley, who was President, had 
had much experience with skilled stenogra- 
phers and appreciated good work. He knew 
that I was a little raw ; but he was a kind- 
hearted, considerate, helpful gentleman, and 
with the aid of his suggestions I soon real- 
ized that I had much to learn in connection 
with stenography. About the time that I 
had become proficient enough to be of ser- 
vice to my benefactor I had the good fortune 
to form the acquaintance of Hon. Geo. W. 
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Aldridge, whowasthen Mayor of Rochester, has always overlooked me. Even when the 

and he tendered me a position in his office. Senators and members are pboto^aphed as 

And in iS94Mr. Aldridge secured for me an a body, the phototcrapher seems to have been 

appointment as clerk of the Senate com- abletoenticemerrommydesk. lassumehe 

mittee on cities. I filled that position for has a good reason for it. But last summer, 

two sessions, spending the recess in Mr. while on a vacation at Lake Placid, through 

Aldridge's office. When the Senate of 1S96- the courtesy of some political friends, I was 



EDWARD SHAUCHNESSY. 

97-98 organized I was appointed official invited to be of President McKinley'a party 

stenographer. on a trip to John Biown's grave and there 

Regarding your request for a photograph. "*cre no less than six cameras turned on the 

iku u. uji.. . party. Two weeks later my wife showed me 

I have been photographed but once m over P ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^„ ^^j^, ^^^^.^^ j^,,^^ „,,^^ 

twelve years. Although the members of the features marred the handsome faces of the 

Legislature and the officials are photo- presidential party. My wife says she will 

graphed each year, the state photographer not let that likeness go out of her hands. 
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I enclose you a sheet which I have taken 
from one of my Senate note books, contain- 
ing remarks of Senators Lexow, Grady and 
Raines on a resolution to investigate the 
canal management. 

March 5th, 1898. 

* * • I have your letter and thank you for 
your kindly allusions of a personal nature. 
Had I sent you my portrait with the remarks 
that tempted you to attribute wit to me, it 
would have dispelled your fancy in that re- 
gard. A friend once said that I could pull 
snow-balls out of my pockets on any July or 
August day. 

I try to write the Osgoodby system. 

I filled my first position about the year 
1891. Since then I have used shorthand off 
and on as exigencies required. 

I am of Irish parentage. My age is 28. 

I can recall nothing in connection with my 
early years except that certain heretical 
views that I entertained terminated my 
school days even before I had graduated 
from the primary schools. So whatever 
education I possess has come of instincts 
similar to those that led the early Egyptians 
to chain the waters of the Nile in order to 
make certain their food supply. I have tried 
to improve my mind as my wants increased, 
to attain an earning power that would enable 
me to gratify my tastes as those tastes ex- 
panded. But the last time I compared my 
bank account with my obligations I found 
my tastes so far ahead of my earning power 
that I was staggered. 

I shall trust to your good j udgment to make 
my sketch as brief and as modest as possi- 
ble. The less people know concerning me 
the more difficult it will be for them to take 
advantage of my infirmities. 

I shall sit for a portrait next week. 



March 13, 1898. 

* * * I have your letter of yesterday and 
by this time you no doubt have looked upon 
a face that has never known the sacrilege of 
a smile — one that pictures the tranquility? 
of the present day Spaniard. No mutilation 
that can come to it during the process of its 
transmission to the pages of The Stenog- 
RAPHBR can possibly mar it. I could say 
more of truth concerning its unattractive- 



ness, but I am warned by Talleyrand's say iii|^ 
that '* Ostentatious modesty conceals inordi- 
nate vanity." I know, however, that it will 
receive fair treatment along the banks of the 
Nile, where likenesses are preserved in 
stone. 

Key to Shorthand Notes by 
Mr. Shaughnessy. 

Mr. Grady— Mr. President, I would like 
some senator to rise and tell me what dis- 
tinguished service the Chamber of Com- 
merce ever did that it should be singled 
out from all the associations of the state to 
take a prominent part in governmental af- 
fairs. 

Let me remind the senator that at the last 
election that other small minority of the 
people expressed its opinion of that particu- 
lar body of men. The people who know 
the Chamber of Commerce best gained a 
victory that gave no certificate of character 
to that particular organization. In all my 
political acquaintance I never knew a semi- 
political organization that received so well 
deserved a kick. 

The senator may have confidence in the 
Chamber of Commerce ; he may regard it 
as an assembly of patriots who mix up a lit- 
tle business with their devotion to the flag. 
But I think it is the most contemptible as- 
sociation of hypocrites that ever shadowed 
the face of the earth. I am not disposed to 
look with any degree of complacency upon 
a motion to turn over any governmental 
affairs to a set of aristocrats who have for- 
gotten their own beginning; who in the 
main depend upon money that was left them 
by men who never indulged in their aristo- 
cratic pretentions ; who seek to make wealth 
the source of political power ; who under- 
take to designate two or three men to meet 
in a back-room and hand down to the com- 
mon people the officers of government. 
They don't suggest that to anybody who has 
a correct idea ot our institutions and who 
participates in governmental affi&irs. 

They may be business men in one sense. 
But I recollect that some of them who are 
very prominent have been discredited even 
in the police courts of New York City. So 
we don*t want to be presented with the 
veneer of the Chamber of Commerce ; we 
don't want to commit ourselves even to the 
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printing of the resolution, for I desire an op- 
portunity to go before the finance committee 
and tell its members in a quiet, impartial 
and entirely satisfactory manner the true 
character of that body. 

Aristocratic because of their character; 
aristocratic because of the determination of 
the people to keep them out of office ; aris- 
tocratic because of the little wealth they 
have acquired in one way or another, they 
have no place in our government. They 
have never been able to secure a charter in 
Republican form ; they hang on to their old 
monarchial privileges, and the only thing 



they are entitled to investigate is something 
in the Mother country in which Parliament 
is concerned, something relating to the in- 
tegrity of the Crown. 

Now, Mr. President, I hope you will not 
call upon the Chamber of Commerce to aid 
us in the discharge of our duties. I know 
we are partisans; I know that there are 
those who think politics so bad that they 
are alwasrs ready to form a mutual admira- 
tion society iir order to get themselves into 
office. These nice men are not politicians ; 
they are not partisans ; they are strictly 
non-partisans. 



Shorthand Notes by Mr. Shaughnessy. 
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Jottings by the Way. 

ROFESSOR Wm. D. Bridge has 
^^^cM l^ccn one of several teachers in 
"''rSf^ the shorthand classes of the Bos- 
ton Evening High School, and, 
at a recent examination, in which 
members of the second year's classes and 
amanuenses from the business houses in the 
city sought certificates of proficiency, 68 
entered the lists. Twenty-seven were from 
the advanced classes of the school, a very few 
from other classes and the remainder 
from outside. One of the teachers, Mr. 
Sullivan, placed on the board a short quota- 



tion of about 50 words, writing the same in 
the Benn Pitman system, and Mr. Bridge 
wrote the same in the Graham and Isaac 
Pitman systems, which quotation was to be 
turned into longhand and transcribed as soon 
as possible. Afterwards two additional quo- 
tations were read at the rate of 50 and 75 
words per minute and transcribed. Mr. 
Bridge, to whom was committed the exam- 
ination of the shorthand work and the tran- 
scripts, reported to the Supervisor and the 
Head Master showing the misreadings and 
miswritings. We give below in parallel col- 
umns a portion of the results. First the cor- 
rect then the incorrect matter. 



CORRECT. 

Adequate representation. 

Or the special Messenger. 

After receiving news by telegraph. 

Has lived in this country for some years. 

Will revolutionize the art of illustration so 
far as the daily press is concerned. 

For the mail train. 

Has invented a method of transmitting draw- 
ings. 

A method. 

Revolutionize the art. 

D lily press is concerned. 

Department of illustration. 

Speciah Messenger. 

Quickly supplemented. 

With illustrations. 

After receiving news by telegraph or by tele- 
phone. 

Method of transmitting drawings by tele- 
graph. 

Revolutionize the art of illustration. 

Receiving news by telegraph. 

Receiving news by telegraph. 

Quickly supplemented with illustrations. 

Fresh news will be quickly supplemented 
with illustrations. 

As a consequence of this invention. 

Will revolutionize the art of illustration. 

After receiving news by telegraph. 

Transmitting drawings. 



INCORRECT. 

Quiet representation. 

Or the special Manager. 

After revealing noise by telegraph. 

He was loved in this country for some years. 

Will revolutionize the earth of illusion fear 
as the dealer. 

Further mail train. 

Has invented a method of transmitting draw- 
ing. 

A machine. 

Revolutionize the affair. 

Daily press is contained. 

Department of eloquence. 

Sperestion Messenger. 

Quietly asplemented. 

With the like. 

After receiving news by telegraph already 
telephoned. 

Method of taking drones by telegraph. 

Revolutionize the heart alone. 

Refusing once by telegraph. 

Referring noise by telegraph. 

Quarterly supplemented those allusions. 

Fresh noise will be quickly supplemented 
with elusions. 

As a conclusion of this invention. 

Will reference the wright of the lost. 

After referring news by telegraph. 

Prescribing drawings. 



Mr. Bridge, in his report to the Supervisor, says : 

Shorthand is becoming greatly ** belittled '* in the estimation of many business 
and literary men, on account of the slipshod and generally ** vicious '' writing of so many 
of the '* graduates '' of so-called shorthand schools and evening schools. It cannot, there- 
fore, be too highly pressed upon the attention of the Supervisors of Instruction in this 
Department that it is not quantity but "quality" that counts as respectable and worthy. 
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How Long 7 

STUDENTS and young stenographers, 
who are anxious to know how long 
it has taken others to reach law re- 
porting speed, should read the replies of 
verbatim reporters on that question in the 
little volume entitled "How Long?" pub- 
lished by The Phonographic Institute Co., 
of Cincinnati, O. I quote a part of the ex- 
perience of Mr. Charles E. Weller, of St. 
Louis, Mo., an official court reporter since 
1S67. He says : " I began the study of 
phonography in * • • i860. * • • I groped 
along as best I could, and, having mastered 
the system sufficiently to write slowly, would 
visit churches and endeavor to hang on as 
long as possible to a few sentences of some 
slow old dominie. During the winter of 
1S60-61 I was engaged part of the time as 
Associated Press Reporter in the Wisconsin 
Legislature * * * and at the close of the ses- 
sion I had * * * sufficient speed to take a 
slow speech, • • • but the difficulty in read- 
ing what I had written became a most dis- 
couraging feature. At this time ■ • • short- 
hand was necessarily abandoned for a period 
of two years, when I again found lime * ■ ■ 
to take a fresh start. I had worked mostly 
on sermon reporting and had become quite 
successful in that line, and the reporting of 
speeches naturally followed, during the sec- 
ond Lincoln campaign of 1864. * * • I had 
reported two legislative sessions and a large 
amount of speech and sermon work before 
attempting to taketestimony, which I found 
and still find to be the most difficult branch 
of the profession, and I would rather to-day 
report an ai^ument, a speech or lecture by 
the most rapid speaker than a sharp cross- 
examination of a witness. To sum up my 



experience, it covered a period of four years 
from the time of first taking up the study 
undl I could be called a verbalim reporter. " 

A Correction. 

A correspondent draws my attention to an 
error in the April Stenographer, wherein 
I stated that Mr. Harry W. Wood, of Port 
Jervis, N. Y., had received an appointment 
in the iHpreme court at N. Y. City. My cor- 
respondent writes : ' ' Harry W. Wood was 
not appointed in the supreme Court, but was 
appointed stenographer of the Eleventh Dis- 
trict Municipal Court by Judge Worcester. 
Among the credentials Mr. Wood presented 
to the judge was a letter from the President 
of the N. Y. State Stenographers' Associa- 
tion stating that Mr. Wood was a member in 
good standing having passed the test re- 
quired by its constitution and writing up- 
wards of two hundred a minute for five min- 
utes. After appointing Mr. Wood the judge 
sent a personal note to the President of the 
Association stating that he had received his 
letter and it gave him great pleasure to in- 
form him that he had appointed Mr. Wood 
and wished the Association every success." 

If ihU does not show reliance by judges 
upon the N. Y. S. S. A., when making ap- 
pointments, pray what can demonstrate it ? 

Correspondence . 
"calling-down" game. 

Chicago, 111., April, 1898. 
Mr. H. W. Thorne, Attorney-at-law, 
Johnstown, N. Y.. 
Dear Sir -.—1 have just read in the last 
issue of The Stenographer how G. E. W. 
"called down" the attorney in reporting a 
case when he got beyond bis speed limit. 
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Now, I am so placed that the *'ca41ing 
down ** game cannot be " worked/' and, as 
a consequence, more or less valuable verbi- 
age goes by default. 

I am a sermon reporter, and have no diffi- 
culty ordinarily in reporting sermons, but 
once a month it so happens that I have to 
report what is called *'a testimony meet- 
ing,'* where all sorts of people, with all 
kinds of dialects and brogues are turned 
loose with full liberty to speak as long and as 
rapidly as they like when telling their experi- 
ences, and they ^^enerally make it pretty long 
and pretty rapid. These testimonies are 
supposed to be reported verbatim, but now 
and then some one testifies, usually a woman, 
whose utterances go clear beyond my speed 
limit, .and as I can have no recourse to the 
" calling down " method, a verbatim report 
is out of the question. I have timed some 
of them, and I find that I cannot get above 
220 words per minute, and many times not 
even this high. Now, when the rate of speed 
goes above this my notes are so poorly writ- 
ten that it is a difficult matter to make a 
readable transcript ; so I am at a loss just 
how to proceed. 

What plan would you advise me to adopt 
in such cases ? Is it advisable to write much 
slower and make a good synopsis, or is it 
possible to get a higher speed in shorthand 
by practice, and thus be able to make ver- 
batim reports ; and, if so, what plan should 
I pursue for getting a higher speed ? Your 
reply would be a great favor to me. 

Yours truly, 

E W . 

I pity you, my brother, from the bottom 
of my heart. These people who cause you 
such vexation of spirit ought not to be 
"called down**; they should be promptly 
knocked down the instant the individual 
spouter exceeds your speed limit of 220 per 
minute. It would seem th^it you have done 
along the line of speed all that can be ex- 
pected of a self-respecting practitioner. If 
you cannot "bottle" their eloquence at a 
220 shorthand clip, why not impress a num- 
ber of street Arabs into your service, who, 
stationed throughout the assemblage, armed 
with long Vienna rolls, could, upon signal 
from you immediately stop the speaker's 
m )uth until you could ''get" it all. True, the 
scene might too closely resemble some parts 
of that inane farce **A Terrible Night," 
which a couple of years ago New Yorkers 
siw at Koster & Bials. But what of it? 
Although the spectators denounced them- 
selves as fools for laughing at the Vienna 
roll act, yet the managers *'got" the door 
money while you would **get" all the 



speaker said. If this does not solve the 
problem, I confess that I am unable to help 
you. Why, I never heard of a case ** on all 
fours," as the lawyers say, with yours. The 
nearest approach to it is the reporting of a 
chicken-fanciers' convention ; but there the 
reporter might easily insert a few crows and 
cackles showing interruption of the speaker 
by chanticleer and his feathered consorts. 

Your query regarding increase of speed, 
is answered by the fact that you are having 
the best kind of practice. The only trouble, 
however, is that the ** testimony meetings " 
only occur once a month, which is not often 
enough to increase your speed — but, per- 
haps, altogether too frequent for the equi- 
librium of your nervous system. (There 
should be a statute prohibiting human beings 
attempting verbatim reporting of that char- 
acter.) I can only suggest falling back upon 
conventional methods of dictation practice, 
etc., for increasing speed, with which you 
must be familiar. 

I should make a synopsis such as you sug* 
gest rather than lose the matter. 

It occurs to me that the reporting of your 
" testimony meetings " is similar to congres- 
sional reporting, and that from some one or 
more of the corps of congressional reporters 
valuable suggestions might be obtained. 
Write to Mr. David Wolfe Brown or Mr. 
Fred. Irland, Congressional Reporters, 
Washington, D. C. 

The only other source from which I can 
hold out hope of relief to you is Mr. John B. 
Carey, Official Court Reporter, Court House, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He has told us, in his in- 
imitable way, in the little book entitled 
* ' How Long ? " referred to elsewhere, of his 
church experiences while practicing for 
speed, and it would not be surprising if he 
could enlighten you and the readers of The 
Stenographer on the subject. 

[If this correspondent had not omitted his 
street address I shbuld have been able to 
make use of the postage stamp enclosed by 
him for a personal reply. H. W. T.] 



« 
« « 



Correspondents are requested to write 
communications, when possible, with the 
typewriter, upon but one side of the paper, 
and, when personal replies are desired, to 
enclose sufficient postage and to give their 
street address when it is in a city. 
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Notes. 

Mr. GopJon L. Elliott, of Allison, Iowa, 
for whom I recently secured a copy of Prac- 
tical Court Reporting, is an eflficient stenog- 
rapher in the law office of Craig, Ray & 
Hyde of that city. 

At the civil service examination at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., recently there were four 
applicants for municipal court stenographer. 
George W. Munson, of that city, stenogra- 
pher of the Monroe County Surrogate's 
Court supervised the examination, a moot 
court being organized, which was officered 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, one 
presiding as judge. A mock trial was held, 
everything being done with the greatest pos- 
sible rapidity, questions, answers, motions, 
objections, rulings and exceptions being 
made and taken at a speed that, it is said, 
" almost took the applicant's breath away.'' 
This should convince readers of The Ste- 
nographer in general, and those in particu- 
lar, to whom has been recommended moot 
court experience to gain speed, etc., of the 
wisdom of fitting themselves to meet just 
this sort of examination. 

Thomas J. Prendvillb, Jr., was stenog- 
rapher to the Board of Coroners, Borough 
of Queens, N. Y. To continue holding that 
position a "stiff" examination before the 
Civil Service Board would have been neces- 
sary . Thomas was removed as stenographer 
to the Borough Board of Coroners and ap- 
pointed as confidential stenographer to the 
same board — the latter position not within 
the scope of the classified civil service. See ? 

The motto of the N. Y. State Stenogra- 
phers' Association seems to be : The cause 
of one, is the cause of all its members. It is 
entitled to the support of every competent 
stenographer in this State. If you have not 
become a member, and think that your quali- 
fications will admit you, write to the secre- 
tary, Mr. Kendrick C. Hill, Trenton, N, J., 
for information respecting application for 
membership. The association has recently 
demonstrated its value to stenographers 
by defeating unfavorable legislation, and 
this alone has opened the eyes of many 
stenographers, who had previously not been 
members, and caused them to join. The 
HAsociation is a practical example of the 
maxim " In union there is strength." 



I AM always glad to receive letters from 
stenographers, young and old— students and 
practitioners— upon subjects within the scope 
of this department. If you want information, 
write; if you have information to impart, 
write ; if you think your method of doing 
work an improvement, write, explaining it 
and thereby help your fellows. The policy 
of The Stenographer has always been to 
keep in touch with its readers ; and its his- 
tory demonstrates that many, indeed, have 
been benefited by it. 

The recent " shake-up " among Canadian 
court stenographers has resulted in an official 
order fixing court stenographers' fees for 
taking and transcribing one copy of the evi- 
dence twelve cents per hundred words, and 
for each additional copy two and a half cents 
per hundred words ; where there is no trans- 
cription, six cents per hundred words. The 
stenographers are to receive no other re- 
muneration and this is not to be paid to them 
until the notes are filed in the record in each 
suit of which they form part, with a bill there- 
for attested under oath. 

Many unsuccessful attempts have been 
made in New York State to amend our pro- 
cedure by permitting the successful party to 
a suit to tax as costs, as a matter of course, 
fees paid for stenographers. The latest 
attempt was during the latest session of our 
legislature, the bill being defeated, it is 
charged, through corporate control of suffi- 
cient votes. It is easy to understand why the 
railroads, who would perhaps be the worst 
sufferers if it became a law, were opposed to 
it. 

Stenographers, who are not members 
of the N. Y. State Stenographers' Asso., 
do not, as they cannot be expected to, real- 
ize the powerful influence wielded by that 
body. Do you know that the day is not far 
distant — in fact, I believe, we arc now at its 
dawn — when courts and judges will ask all 
applicants for the position of official court 
reporter : Are you a member of the N. Y. 
S. S. A., and has its examining committee 
vouched for your ability to properly report 
judicial proceedings involving the life, liberty 
and property rights of our citizens ? 

Messrs. J. E. Mercer and William L. Clay- 
ton, composing the firm of Mercer & Clay- 
ton, court reporters, Pythian Building, Jack- 
son, Tenn., are wide-awake law stenogra* 
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phers, and deeply interested in promoting 
the interest of the profession in Tennessee. 
I would suggest that every law stenographer 
in that State, who is desirous that legislation 
favorable to the profession should be en- 
acted, immediately communicate with, and 
offer to act in conjunction with, these gentle- 
men in securing the passage of statutes now 
under consideration. 

John W. Hulse, of Washington, D. C, 
was the official stenographer of the Board of 
Inquiry which investigated the disaster to 
the U. S. Battleship Maine. He is reported 
as stating that more testimony was taken in 
that investigation than has been made known 
to the public, and which the court did not 
include in its report. 

There are in the neighborhood of 20,000 
lawyers in New York State. A law has just 
come into existence in that State providing, 
in substance, that all lawyers who have been 
admitted to practice as attorneys and coun- 
sellors in its courts must register with the 
clerk of the Court of Appeals (William H. 
Shankland, Albany, N. Y.) before January 
ist next by filing the proper certificate with 
such clerk and paying the registering fee of 
25 cents. This interests New York lawyer- 
stenographers, as the new law prohibits them 
practicing after January i, 1899, unless regis- 
tered, beside declaring a violation of the 
statute a misdemeanor and imposing upon 
the district attorney of each county the duty 
of enforcing the law. Fraudulent or deceit- 
ful statements in the certificate or a false 
statement in the oath thereto are declared to 
be felonies. The act does not go into effect 
until the first of September next ; hence the 
certificate should not be filed, nor the oath 
or affirmation taken before that time. 

The New York Sun, recently describing 
the proceedings in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, said : '* As each mem- 
ber rose the official stenographers of the 
House would run up to within earshot and 
take the speeches. After the members look 
them over in proofs and slash them to suit 
themselves they are printed in the Congres- 
sional Record, Very few speeches are 
printed in the Record as they are delivered 
on the floor of the House." 

Mr. Patrick J. Sweeney, 23 Washington 
Place, New York City, formerly connected 
with the law-office of John Whalen, Esq., 



(the present Corporation Counsel of Greater 
New York) is now filling the responsible 
position of law clerk and stenographer with 
the new law firm of Whalen & Dunn, of the 
same city. Mr. Sweeney appears to be one 
of those young men who believe in all- 
around development. Beside contribyting 
articles to magazines upon stenography and 
kindred topics, he has written and lectured 
upon hygiene, and attracted attention as a 
song-writer. His latest offering to the God- 
dess of Song was a patriotic Irish melody 
published in the March issue of Music^ Song 
and Story, 

Arthur T. Head, Esq., of Towanda, 
Pa., well known as a lawyer, expert teacher 
of penmanship and stenography and an hon- 
orary member of the N. Y. State Stenogra- 
phers* Association is mourning the disap- 
pearance of his son Joseph A., a bright boy, 
with an emotional and patriotic nature. His 
friends fear that he has enlisted in the army 
or navy. He is about seventeen years of 
age, hair and complexion light, eyes, light 
gray, weight from 125 to 135 pounds and 
upon leaving home wore a blue-black suit, 
red sweater, dark gray overcoat, black 
Fedora hat, black pointed shoes, red and 
black necktie and linen marked with name 
or initials. Any clue or information respect- 
ing the boy's whereabouts will be thankfully 
received by his father at his address above 
given. 






Greater New York Personals. 

I am indebted to Peter P. Mclaughlin, 
Esq., the lawyer stenographer. President of 
the N. Y. State Stenographers' Association, 
for the following items of interest : 

"John B. Carey, the author of 'Oddities 
of Shorthand,'* a Supreme Court Stenogra- 
pher in Brooklyn, has for sale the library of 
his brother the late Patrick H. Carey, who 
was a shorthand reporter back in the '50s. 
There are books in this collection which date 
back to 1465. Among the interesting books 
in the collection is a book containing some 
original notes taken by the late Mr. Carey in 
the trial of Gen. Daniel E. Sickles for the 
killing of Philip Barton Key in Washington. 
The collection cost at least $1500 and could be 
bought for about |2oo. The officers of the 
State Association have been considering t]ie 
matter of purchasing these books, but as the 
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Association has no headquarters for its 
library such action has been decided to be 
useless at the present time. 

' ' Thomas F. Smith who has been recently 
appointed Clerk of the City Court of New 
York at a salary of $4500 a year, was up to 
the day before his appointment the official 
stenographer of the Eighth District Munici- 
pal Court. Mr. Smith recently joined the 
State Association and displayed quite an 
active interest in it. Through his efforts sev- 
eral members were obtained. 

*'The stenographers of the City Court of 
New York have succeeded in having passed 
at the session of the Legislature just closed, 
a bill increasing their salaries to I3000. This 
leaves the Supreme Court and the Court of 
General Sessions in the shade for the pres- 
ent, but it is expected that next year the 
salaries of the stenographers in these two 
courts will be equalized with those of the 
City Court and Supreme and County Courts 
in Kings County, which already have feooo 
a year. I believe that the salaries of the 
Supreme Court stenographers throughout 
the State should be equalized at I3000. 

'• Kendrick C. Hill, the able and energetic 
Secretary of the State Association has just 
been appointed assistant postmaster at Tren- 
ton, N. J. It is hoped, however, that this 
will not interfere with Mr. Hill's interest in 
the Association. During his term of office 
as Secretary he has done more than any 
other to build it up and attract attention to 
its usefulness for the benefit of the profes- 
sion. 

"The President of the State Association is 
attempting to compile a list of the official 
stenographers in the State. It is a some- 
what difficult matter as his letters addressed 
to the various county court stenographers in 
the State remain unanswered. He hopes, 
however, to complete the list before the 
next meeting of the Association in August 
and it will be published in the proceedings. 

"The trial of William J. Koerner for the 
killing of his sweetheart in New York, was 
decidedly interesting from a stenographic 
standpoint. Mr. Frank S. Beard, official 
stenographer of Part II of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions had the exceptional experience 
of reporting the testimony of his three steno- 
graphic associates, Messrs. Osborne, Flack 
and McLoughlin. Mr. Osborne was called 
to read from his original notes some thirty 



pages of testimony given by the defendant 
two years ago. Mr. Flack and Mr. Mc- 
Loughlin were called upon to read at least 
one hundred and fifty pages of original notes 
taken at the first trial of the defendant a year 
before. Counsel and Court held the books 
of evidence of the first trial while the stenog- 
raphers read from their original notes, and 
the fact that no comment was made on the 
accuracy of their reading is considered to be 
quite a compliment to the efficiency of the 
staff of stenographers in the criminal courts 
of New York City. It is the custom in the 
criminal court to report everything fully, not 
only the objection but all discussion and 
debate on objections.*' 



« 
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Possibly some readers of The Stenog- 
rapher may have wondered that the full 
details of recent trials of certain stenogra- 
phers have not been given in these columns. 
Within one week I witnessed the unwelcome 
spectacle of the trial of two shorthand 
writers (each indicted for forgery) one being 
convicted and the other acquitted. I have 
received, from time to time, clippings re- 
specting the conviction of others of the craft 
and sensational items affecting them, which 
have not been reprinted. After considera- 
tion I have concluded that, from a steno- 
graphic standpoint, publication of these mat- 
ters cannot benefit readers, and may add to 
the anguish of the friends of the unfortu- 
nates. The Stenographer is ready and 
anxious to give every bit of beneficial news 
to its readers, but does not believe its duty 
to be to cause them to peruse accounts of 
crimes, simply because the criminal happens 
to be, unfortunately, a stenographer. 

H. W. Thorne. 



The Appellate Division Judges have ap- 
pointed Charles A. Morrison stenographer 
of Part VI, Special Term, Supreme Court, 
after a competitive civil-service examination 
in which he received the highest aggregate 
standing for merit and fitness. Mr. Mor- 
rison is one of the best known stenographers 
in the city. He has been for many years 
the reporter of the conventions of the 
American Bar Association, the American 
Bankers' Association, the New York State 
Bankers' Association, and the Chamber of 
Commerce.— />> Evenrig Post. 
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Ida B. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this Department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Thb Stbnographbk. 




Our Capital,— HEALTH. 

WHEN such an eminent authority as 
the "Fortnightly Review'* gives 
advice applying particularly to 
our exacting profession, we naturally pause 
and ponder. In a conspicuous part of this 
publication the following recently appeared: 

*' If a woman is ever to retain her present 
position in the business world, she must 
look to it that she makes her value felt. She 
has many advantages — she is punctual, pains- 
taking, patient of monotony, amenable to 
discipline, ready and willing ; indeed, she errs 
as a rule rather from^excess of zeal than from 
its defect. But she has two things to learn : 
first, that her health is her only cap- 
ital, and, second, that to rise above medi- 
ocrity it IS necessary to think for herself. 
For this latter shortcoming her educators 
have much to answer ; but it cannot be 
too clearly understood that in the struggle 
for existence there is no room for the typist 
who has not, at any rate, the intelligence of 
the average compositor, nor for the secretary 
who forgets to post important letters, or en- 
closes the letter to ' Dear Mr. A.' in the en- 
velope addressed to ' Mrs. B.' It is lapses 
of this sort which mar at present so much of 
women's work, and to which, apparently, 
all but the very few are so singularly liable, 
— largely, we fancy, because they have been 
studiously taught to leave out of account 
physiological facts. What wonder, then, if 
they insist upon ignoring the most elementa- 
ry laws of health and show a tendency to 
look upon eating and drinking as a criminal 
form of self indulgence? We do not say that 
a proper supply of blood to the brain would 
free the world of folly, but it would be at 
least worth trying whether more meat and 
the disappearance of all prejudices against 
sofas would not go a long way toward se- 
curing that desirable consummation.*' 

We do not take up space to consider that 
section of the quotation relating to in- 
dependent thought, as it was ably covered 
in a recent editorial from the pen of Miss 
Emma G. Fowler on "Training and using 
our judgment ; ** but, as already stated, the 
portion on health impresses us as especially 
fitting to emphasize in these columns. 

So much has been said in the newspapers 
of late about the growing nervousness of 
stenographers that the world at large has 



come to look upon our profession as being 
composed of nerve exhausted or "unstrung** 
members, in the main ; and though the na- 
ture of our work invites nervousness, we 
have within our power the ability to repair 
such ravages, by taking proper exercise 
before, between and after office hours, eating 
at regular intervals, and observing rigidly 
the ordinary rules of health. We fear it is 
all true that we are prone to slight the pangs 
of the inner woman when the lunch-hour 
approaches, or if we do respect them, then 
choosing something innutritions or indigesti- 
ble ; again, some of us are so zealous that we 
cut short the time allotted for luncheon and 
imperil our future comfort by the true Ameri- 
can "dyspepsia-courting" process. Some 
have false ideas of economy, and, for in- 
stance, will instantly purchase an expensive 
hat, and at the same time hesitate about 
handing out the requisite sum for an appetiz- 
ing, hot luncheon ; happily, however, the 
larger cities now support numerous "quick 
lunches** in the business sections, and a 
campaign of education in this regard is in 
progress among feminine workers. We shall 
hardly profit by copying many of the ways of 
men, but there is one habit they have which 
we may well follow, — and that is to obey the 
call of duty from a gastronomic standpoint, 
and let nothing interfere with a regular, 
wholesome diet in the middle of our wofking 
day. 

Shall the Women Go? 

First, the papers made a great ado over 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago discharging 
every woman stenographer under his juris- 
diction ; but as it is pretty well established 
that the reasons were political ones (woman, 
not having a vote, being a political cipher ! ), 
we may dismiss this episode with a passing 
notice. But the President of the Union 
Pacific R. R. now appears on the scene and 
gains notoriety at a bound by dismissing 
every woman stenographer in the Railroad's 
employ, giving as his reason that " Women 
cannot do good work where men are em- 
ployed, and men cannot do good work 
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where women are employed;*' and as, 
naturally, a man*s sympathy is with men, the 
women will be sacrificed. This is all very 
singular, and we imagine there is a peculiar 
situation of affairs in the region of Chicago 
warr-anting the action taken ; we are relieved, 
though, that it is apparently confined to the 
boundless West for, otherwise, the future of 
the army of women workers would look 
bleak and cheerless indeed ! We hope that 
a fair minded public will not take this iso- 
lated case and judge from it, as that would 
be unjust, to say the least. It may be within 
the province of a railroad president to be 
oracular, but the oracle we quote as forming 
his basis for the women*s dismissal cannot, 
on the basis of stern fact, be classed among 
national truisms ! Speaking of the 

EFFECT THAT WOMEN IN BUSINESS 
ARE HAVING UPON MEN, 

the following question in a recent number of 
the Ladies* Home Journal and the answer 
of its astute editor, Mr. Edward W. Bok, will 
be significant and interesting : 

" Since so many young women have blos- 
somed out within the last ten years as clerks, 
stenographers, typewriters, etc., will you 
tell me what is to become of the young 
man?" 

" Become of him ? what he allows to be- 
come of himself, I should say. If the girls 
and women can displace the young men in 
business, then there is but one reason for it : 
the girls can do the work better, and they 
have a right to the places. If our young men 
will cease being content simply to fill the 
positions they occupy, — anybody can do 
that, — but do a little more than fill them, 
they need have no fear of feminine competi- 
tion or displacement. An employer changes 
an employee for only one reason. — improve- 
ment, — and if a young man's work can be 
improved upon by a girl, why whose fault is 
it but the young man's ? He should so do his 
work that it cannot be improved upon by man 
or woman. Employers are not in the habit 
of displacing that sort of an employee. Sex 
does not enter into the question ; it is the 
cha«'acter of the work done ; that tells, and 
that alone. It is the survival of the fittest in 
business always." 

Question Box Symposium : 

The following covers answers to all of the 
questions so far received, and we are now 
ready for new ones, or further replies to the 
questions already propounded : — 

"What is the Stenograph?'*— Miss C. B. 
L says : " My experience has been that this 
little machine is a very easy method of short- 
hand, and, provided a person were quick at 
spelling, she will have no difficulty in mak- 
ing rapid proerress. The hands are used 
alternately, and all the fingers are called into 
play by the different dashes taken on a roll 
of paper, such as telegraph operators use. 



The motion is very easy, — not nearly so hard 
as on a typewriter, while the use of both 
hands is supposed to give greater speed and 
prevent the cramping of the right hand. 
The spelling is phonetic, and a person sooi> 
learns to write tne sound, instead of thinking; 
how to spell the word, as in longhand ; for 
instance, * ths s th wa I wd tak a diktashn 
n th stnogrf.' The Stenograph Co. has 
gone out of business, I believe, and so it 
would seem that the only thing available 
would be a second-hand machine, — if any be 
on the market.'' 

" Is it usual to index note-books? " — Mr.. 
J. N. answers : " Yes, I think it is, althoughi 
I have never seen a regularly paged note- 
book to facilitate the work of the stenogra^ 
pher in this particular. I judge the book- 
supply people or stationers would be glad to* 
furnish books with numbered pages, but our 
employers are not willing to pav the extra 
price ; ' there's the rub ! ' I simply page my 
note-books ahead, at odd times, and help to 
get ready for a chance call for my notes by 
cancelling each letter as I write it by means 
of a blue-pencil bold dating across the notes ; 
very often, you know, a dictater will not 
remember the name of the man to whom he 
has written but will have an idea of abou> . 
the time he wrote him ; and it is then an .. 
easy matter for me to turn to my notes with- 
in certain dates, and get at what he wants . 
in that way ; however, if one has the party's . 
name, a regular index is the best." 

** What shall the beginner's salary be ? "^ 
Miss M. T. D replies: **A11 that she can* < 
get ! Oh, for the time when there will be a«- 
uniform scale, based on equity ; a system by^ 
which there will be something to look for- 
ward to by her. Now, after the beginner has 
been six months in a position and has gotten 
her bearings, I believe she should have ai 
raise in salary, however small, and be placed^ 
upon a definite sliding (upward) scale. For- 
my part, it is better for a beginner to start air 
a low salary, upon an agreement, clear on. 
both sides, as to promotion in responsibility 
and salary, than to begin on a better financial > 
basis without any understanding regarding 
the future." 

** Is it a reflection upon a stenographc r" 
that her notes are legible only to herself?" 
Mrs. W. E L. says: *' Certainly not; I. 
believe that these stories about stenogra- 
phers in actual practice being able to write* 
in such copperplate style that others as they 
run may read are all fairy tales. Of what 
real advantage is it for Johnny Jones to be 
able to read his sister Sue's notes, — except 
to satisfy his curiosity if there is a diary \n 
the case? There can be reflection, direct or 
remote, upon a writer if her notes are as the 
Egyptian riddle to others ; hers not to rea- 
son why others cannot read her notes ; hers 
but to read and transcribe them, — or die ! '*" 

Ida E. Turner. 
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He leaves a widow 



Mb- Kendrick C. Hill desires all cor- 
respondents to addresshim at Trenton, New 
Jersey. 
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John Watson. 
E REGRET to announce that Mr. 
John Watson, Principal of the 
Watson Shorthand School, No. i 
East Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md., died 
very suddenly at the residence of his son, 
Dr. William T. Watson, 1601 North Broad- 
way, Friday night, the 8ih o( April. 

He attended the evening session of his 
school on Friday night, returned home 
about 10 P. M., complained of feeling un- 
well and went immediately to bed and fif- 
leen minutes later Dr. Watson found him 
lying across his bed dead. He had been 
ailing for some time from fatly degeneration 
of the heart, but his general health was not 

Mr. Watson has always taken a deep in- 
terest in stenography and pubhshed a text- 
book called the Ifa/son Stenographic In- 
structor, and has been a frequent contributor 



Mr. S. Roland Hall, of Heatbvilie, 
Virginia, sends us a clipping from the Sunday 
School Times, in which the " Chair of Liter- 
ature in England" occupied by Professor 
Moulion, of the Chicago University, is said 
to be without parallel. Of course, the in- 
tention was to speak of the " Chair of Liter- 
ature in English." Some stenographers do 
not always distinguish between England 
and English. 

He also sends a copy of an advertisement 
of a shorthand teacher, who says two months 
is ample time to acquire 100 words a minute 
in shorthand, and that if six hours faithful 
practice on the first lesson does not enable 
a pupil to write 30 to 50 words a minute, the 
lesson fee will be returned. 

On this advertisement, Mr. Hall makes 
the following comments. " As shorthand 
writers know, this might be perfectly true in 
one sense, but it seems to me that to one 
who knows nothing of the art, it is mislead- 
ing. What would be the inference tu such 
a one ? A pupil, in a few minutes, could 
learn to write the stroke "pay," and make 
many of them in a minute, but I have my 
first pupil to meet, who, in six hours, could 
write 30 to 50 wordsper minute on dictation 
on ordmary matter. If so, it would only be 
a matter of a week before he would be able 
to report verbatim. 1 have thought that 
four, or even live months was a short time 
to acquire a working speed of 100 words per 
minute, but if two months will do the work, 
I am willing to say 1 do not understand 
things like I ought to. Trot out the proof 
I'll take it all back if I am wrong. I am 
judging by my own experience, and the re- 
sults 1 have had in helping others to learn 
shorthand. 

"i was nearly a year getting speed enough 
to follow a good old Baptist divine, who 
spake not over the 100 word limit, but may- 
be I did not have the qualificalions of some 
of the graduates who turn out now-a-days, 
verily, not only 'do the sun move,' as Rev. 
John Jasper puts it, but the world do move 



1 lied on opposite pBge). 
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ELL, John, did you draw any 
inference to-day?" said the 
preacher, as they walked home- 
ward after sermon. "Well, no sir, I have 
drawn nothing of late, but I have now got 
a pair of horses that I am told will draw al- 
most anything. '^ 

The above was recalled on reading the 
astonishing inference drawn by Mr. E. Tri- 
bit from Mr. Rose's plan of gaining speed. 
" Mr. Rose's formula," says Mr. Tribit, 
"is about the best I have yet seen, and 
should be kept standing in The Stenog- 
rapher for the benefit of its readers." 
Seeing that Mr. Rose*s plan for the first year 
and a half was a flat failure, and only at the 
end of the second year did he get up enough 
speed to report a slow speaker — a miser- 
able showing even then — his example should 
only serve as an illustration of the perverse 
practice of a past generation, and as a warn- 
ing to young people to make a better use of 
the time at their command. "Two hours 
writing after a reader " was excellent prac- 
tice, and should of itself have given quicker 
results ; the remaining six hours were mostly 
thrown away as the sequel proved. If there 
are any more cases of youthful struggles as 
bad as those of Mr. Rose, and you want to 
give the foes of the Pitman system some- 
thing to take hold of, by all means * ' keep 
them standing in The Stenographer ; ** 
otherwise I imagine the less said about them 
the belter. John Watson. 




Henry C. Lianimert. 

STENOGRAPHER Henry C. Lam- 
mert, of the New York Legisla- 
ture was recently presented with 
a valuable gift, by the members 
of the Assembly. The ^Irgus of 
April 1st, says, ' ' that he is the most modest, 
most obliging and quietest man connected 
with the Assembly and, with all, the most 
tireless and patient worker. Appreciation 
of his services was not confined to the As- 
semblymen who joined in the testimonial 
but is shared by the occupants of newspaper 
row, who work along somewhat similar 
lines with him in keeping track of the pro- 
ceedings and who have found him a courte- 
ous comrade. 



James P. Downs, the publisher of Metm^ 
ory^ New York City, says : * ' Mr. Lammert 
has been associated with myself for the past 
seventeen years off and on, and though we- 
have worked together all day long at con-- 
vention matter, I have never seen a speaker 
get away from him even tliough I myself 
have not been able to keep within telescope- 
distance of the man he was following s(^ 
easily." 

We congratulate Stenographer Lammert 
upon these flattering testimonials of hia 
ability and modest merit. 



EditoriaL 

(Continued from opposite page.) 

Rev. Wm. D. Bridge, the well-know» 
shorthand writer and teacher, gives an illus- 
tration in Zion^s Herald^ page 362, March 
23d, 1898, of Charles Wesley's shorthand^ 
written on a fly leaf of the Bible given by himi 
as a bridal gift to his bride. It is in the 
Byrom system and consists of a prayer for 
King George and others. 



* 



Mr. Bates Torrey, has kindly sent us 
some shorthand from an old note- book 
which we present elsewhere. Hr says, the 
note-book is dated 1793, and the system fol- 
lows remotely that of Mitchell of 1782. Ap- 
parently it is a system made up by the writer 
who took for his ground work some of the 
systems then extant. 

Mr. Torrey says that he spent a good deal 
of time in digging out the translation to the 
satisfaction of the party who brought the 
work into him 

We shall be very glad to have our readers 
see what they can do in the way of translat- 
ing it. 

Recommended by "The Stenographer'*^ 

FOR Position. 

Mr. J. G. M., 25 years of age, single, short- 
hand about 125, any standard typewriter^ 
would furnish his own machine. Is experi* 
enced both as a writer and teacher, under- 
stands book-keeping. Anxious for position 
in Philadelphia, law office preferred. 
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Isaac Pitrxpaip Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

•Principal of Tub Mbtropolitan Shorthand School, 170 Fifth Aveuue, S. W. cor. Twenty-second Street, 

New York, aad Official Instructor in Isaac Pitman's Phonography in the 

Public DaySSchools of New York City. 



Since last reported, the certificate of pro- 
ficiency for teachers of the Isaac Pitman 
phonography in the United States and Can- 
ada, has been awarded to the following suc- 
cessful candidates: Miss E. J. Kilby, Tor- 
x)nto, Can. ; and the Rev. T. N. Goodburne, 
sL.ake Linden, Mich. In the hands of a 
teacher this diploma is significant of thor- 
ough ability to teach, and we recommend 
all teachers to write to Messrs. Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, 33 Union Square, New York, for 

.particulars. 

« 
* * 

In addition to the usual attractive features 
-of Pitman's German Weekly^ some of the 
^ood things that appeared in No. i of the 
new volume (2d April) are the first instal- 
ment of Schiller's laughable comedy, '* The 
Nephew as Uncle** (Der Neffe als Onkel) 
and the commencement of a series of prize 
competitions in German shorthand. This 
•Hatter feature is one that our readers may 
with advantage take part in. 

We are glad to note that an Isaac Pitman 
writer of Tacoma, Wash., has recently re- 
ceived an appointment in Wash., D. C, as 
stenographer for the Government, having 
passed the examination in a grade of 88.09 
oer cent. 

« * 
Mr. Wm. Hope, Vice- Principal and Man- 
ager, New York Business Institute, says in 
regard to Business Correspondence, Nos. i 
and 2 : ** We could not get along with our 
4vork without these useful books. They 
materially lighten the work of the teacher 
and assist the student to greater efficiency 
and a higher speed, in a shorter time. 

Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

Mr. J. G. Phelps, 19 

General Manager. 

Dear Sir : Yesterday, March 16th, at 9 a. 
m., wrecker and crew were called to go to 
-wreck at Joilet Crossing, two trains | 
liaving collided on grade crossing, injuring 
Tio passengers or employees, but wrecking 
ifour cars and one locomotive. 

Damage as follows : 
Commercial Express car, No. 
153. 2 broken | draft timbers, i inter- 
inediate sill, i transom, i end sill, 
damage estimated, - ' - $ 2350 



Refrigerator Line No. 28, i brok- 
en end post, corner of roof damaged, 
I I truck transom broken, i centre 
casting broken ; damage, - - $ 8.50 

L. L. No. 48,673, I arch bar brok- 
en, I bent axle, i broken | oil box ; 
damage, 11.00 

N E. & A. No. 30, I body truss 
rod broken, i side bearing broken, 
I truck spring and i M. C. B. draw- 
bar; damage, - - - - 17.20 

Engine No. i, i side rod bent, 
guide yoke bent, tront end broken, 
exhaust nozzle broken, i steam-pipe 
joint loosened, i cylinder- head brok- 
en and I oil- pipe broken. Estimated 
repairs to locomotive, - - 29.80 

Cost of clearing wreck, - 21.40 

jcii 40 
Track clear at 11 : | 31 a. m. 

Yours truly. (187) 

Mr. C. H. Brassfikld, 20. 
Elm Rock, Kan. 

Dear Sir: Answering your enquiry of 
even date, regarding special G. O. T. tickets 
which were sent you some days ago to be | 
placed on sale at your station, with instruc- 
tions explaining to you how these tickets 
would be handled, I mail you with this let- 
ter a duplicate copy of my former letter | of 
instructions; and for your further informa- 
tion I will state that these special tickets 
will be placed on sale by you on April 5th 
and 6th inclusive, at one and | one-third fare 
(3-89) for the round trip between Elm Rock 
and Springersville ; make return coupons 
good until April 7th, inclusive. The above 
tickets, you understand, | are to be sold to 
the general public upon demand, as well as 
to the G. O. T. Society. Our special train 
for this excursion will leave Atchison about 
7 i a. m., April 5th and 6th, and will reach 
your station about II a. m.. and Springers- 
ville about noon ; returning leave Springers- 
ville about 9 p. m. 

I understand the | T. & B. O. Railway will 
run an excursion for the same party on the 
same dates and about the same time, to 
compete with us for the business at | points 
where their road strikes our line. I would 
suggest that you advertise this excursion 
thoroughly in the newspapers in your vicin- 
ity, and under your guidance I hope to see | 
our Company get the bulk of this business. 

Yours truly. (250) 



49 Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., I1.50; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 6 j, 000 words. 51.50; Business Correspondence, Nos. i and 2, each, 30 cents. Published 
by IsaacPitman & Sons. 33 Union Square. New York. 
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«% Schools and others, desiring the services of ex- 
perienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
Teachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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Bcnn Pitmai? SbortF^and. 

By Chas. T. PufcTT, 
PrindfMl ofShoithand Department cf Hartford Business College. Hartford. Conn. 



On the Study of Words. 

(concluded.) 

Coleridge says, '* in order to get the full 
sense of a word we should first present to our 
minds the visual image that forms its 
primary meaning. * ' What admirable counsel 
b here. If we would but accustom ourselves 
to the doing of this, what a vast increase of 
precision and force would all the language 
which we speak, and which others speak to. 
us, obtain ; how often would that which is 
now obscure at once become clear. It is 
difficult to measure the amount of food for 
the imagination, as well as gains for the in- 
tellect, which the observing of this single 
rule would afford us. I^t me illustrate this 
by one or two examples : We say of such a 
man that he is '* desultory." Do we attach 
any very distinct meaning to the word ? Per- 
haps not. But get at the image on which 
* 'desultory" rests ; take the word to pieces ; 
learn that it is from *' de " and " salto"— to 
leap from one thing to another, as a man 
(called a ** desultor ") who, in the ring, rid- 
ing two or three horses at once, leaps from 
one to the other, being never on the back of 
any one of them very long ; take, I say, the 
word thus to pieces and put it together 
again, and what a firm and vigorous grasp 
will you have now of its meaning. A "de- 
sultory " man is one who jumps from one 
study to another, and never continues for 
any length of time in one. 

Again, you speak of a person as ** capri- 
cious" or full of • 'caprices." But what, ex- 
actly, are ** caprices ? " ** Caprice " is from 
"capra," a goat. If ever you have watched 
a goat, you will have observed how sudden, 
how unexpected, how unaccountable, are 
the leaps and springs — now forward, now 
sideward, now upward — in which he in- 
dulges. A " caprice," then, is a movement 
of the mind as unaccountable, as little to be 
calculated on beforehand, as the springs 
and bounds of a goat. 

Is not the word so understood a far more 
picturesque one than it was before?— and is 
there not some real gain in the vigor and 
vividness of impression which is in this way 
obtained ? ♦ * * We are all aware that the 
modern name of the great southern penin- 
sula of Greece is "Morea;" but we may 
not be so well aware from whence that name 



is derived. It had long been the fashion 
among ancient geographers to compare 
the shape of this region to a platane leaf. 
This, however, had remained merely as 
comparison ; but at the shifting and chang- 
ing of names which went with the breaking 
up of the old Greek and Roman civilization, 
the resemblance of this region to a leaf (not 
now any longer a platane, but a mulberry 
leaf) appeared so strong, that it exchanged 
its classic name of Peloponnesus for 
*' Morea," which embodied men's sense of 
this resemblance — *'morus" being a mul- 
berry tree in Latin. * ♦ • Florida is said to 
have been named by its Spanish discoverers 
from therich carpeting of flowers which, at 
the time when their eyes first beheld it, 
everywhere covered the soil. Florence, 
Italy, is said to have received its name from 
the same cause. 

* * * The charming little English fiower, the 
"daisy," which has stirred the peculiar affec- 
tion of English poets from Chaucer to Words- 
worth, and received the tribute of their 
song, becomes more charming yet when we 
know, as Chaucer long ago has told us, that 
** daisy " is day's eye, the eye of day. For 
only consider how much is implied here. 
To the sun in the heavens this name, ** eye 
of day," was naturally first given, and those 
who transferred the title to our little field 
flower meant no doubt to liken its inner 
yellow disk or shield to the great golden orb 
of the sun, and the florets which encircle 
this disk to the rays which the sun spreads 
on all sides around him. What imagination 
was here, to suggest a comparison such as 
this, binding together as it does the smallest 
and the greatest— what a traveling of the 
poet's eye, with the power which is the 
privilege of that eye, from earth to heaven, 
and from heaven to earth, and of linking 
both together. 

* * * Consider all which is witnessed for us 
in the word **kind." A kind person is a 
** kinned " person — one of kin, one who ac- 
knowledges his kinship with other men and 
acts upon it ; confesses that he owes to 
them, as one of blood with himself, the debt 
of love. And so "mankind" is *'man- 
kinned." Beautiful before, how much more 
beautiful do "kind" and " kindness " ap- 
pear when we apprehend the root out of 
which they grow, and the truth which they 
embody. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand by Chas. T. Piatt. 
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Gabelsberger-I^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. 2 Rid^e Place, New York. 
President Gabelsberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Glens Falls, Sept. 8th, 1897. 

Mr. James Wood, New York. 

Dear Sir : 

We are sorry to say that it is wholly out 
of our power to execute your entire order of 
the 7th inst. There is just now such a de- 
mand for this particular class of goods that 
we are unable to make them in sufficient 
qu intity to satisfy the demands of our cor- 
respondents. We have, however, done the 
best we can for you, and in about ten days 
will be in a position to complete the balance 
of your order. We enclose a list of the 
items we are able to supply at the present 
time, please advise us whether we shall ship 
these at once, or retain them until the re- 
maining portion of the order is executed, 
and forward the whole together. 

Regretting our inability to comply with 
your demands in a more satisfactory man- 
ner, and assuring you that we shall use our 
earnest endeavors to occasion you as little 
disappointment as possible, we remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

Olcott, Swift & Co. 



* 
« » 



Reporting Style. 

Resoluiio7is demandin<r that Spain shall quit 
Cuba at 07ice and directing the Presi- 
dent to intervene. 

The resolutions as agreed upon by the con- 
ferees read as follows : 

Joint resolution for the recognition of the 
independence of the people of Cuba, de- 
manding that the Government of Spain re- 
linquish its authority and government in the 
island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and 
naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, 
and directing the President of the United 
States to use the land and naval forces of 
the United States to carry these resolutions 
into effect. 



Whereas, The abhorrent conditions which 
have existed for more than three years in 
the island of Cuba, so near our own borders, 
have shocked the moral sense of the people 
of the United States, have been a disgrace 
to Christian civilization, culminating, as 
they have, in the destruction of a United 
States battleship, with 260 of its officers and 
crew, while on a friendly visit in the harbor 
of Havana, and cannot longer be endured, 
as has been set forth by the President of the 
United States in his message to Congress of 
April nth, 1898, upon which the action of 
Congress was invited ; therefore be it re- 
solved : 

First— That the people of the island of 
Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent. 

Second— That it is the duty of the United 
States to demand, and the Government of 
the United States does hereby demand, 
that the Government of Spain at once relin- 
quish its authority and government in the 
island of Cuba and withdraw its land and 
naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third— That the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and naval 
forces of the United States, and to call into 
the actual service of the United States the 
militia of the several States to such an ex- 
tent as may be necessary to carry these 
resolutions into effect. 

Fourth — That the United States hereby 
disclaims any disposition or intention to ex- 
ercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control 
over said island, except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination when 
that is accomplished to leave the Govern- 
ment and control of the island to its people. 

« » 

Note.— The pamphlet, *• The New Era of Pho- 
nography," as well as the circular, ** A Practical 
lesson in G.-R. Phonography," explain the general 
principles of Oabelsberger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge to any 
reader of The Stenooraphbr who wishes to form 
an idea of the system,— /V. R. Tombo. 
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The Association of Law Reporters 
of the City of New York. 

A MEETING of the Association of 
Law Reporters of New York City, 
which was quite largely attended, 
was held at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
on Monday evening, May 2nd, at which the 
Board of Directors was unanimously in- 
structed to take steps to procure the incor- 
poration of the Association. This Associa. 
tion is composed of about fifty shorthand 
reporters, and each member must write at 
least 150 words a minute for five minutes on 
an actual test, and be in the active practice 
of the profession of stenographic law re- 
porting. 

The Association is formed to work among 
shorthand reporters on similar lines to the 
Bar Association, and its main objects are to 
protect the interests of professional steno- 
graphic law reporters doing business in the 
City of New York, to procure uniformity 
and certainty in the customs and usages of 
the profession and to promote friendly 
intercourse between its members. 

The officers are : Charles P. Young, 
president ; Leopold Woodle, vice-president; 
Sidney C. Ormsby, secretary, and B. L. 
Dusenbury, treasurer ; and these officers, 
together with five other directors, consti- 
tute the board of directors. 

The lives, the liberty and the property of 
people engaged in litigation very often de- 
pend on the accuracy of the stenographic 
report. Recently, in Brooklyn, in an ex- 
amination in a police court, a stenographer 
made the accused testify he murdered his 
father with an axe, when the truth was that 
he denied any knowledge of the murder 
whatever and was, in fact, finally acquitted. 
The whole record was full of errors, and 
there was a great deal of criticism at the 



time of a system under which such an in 
competent person could be -entrusted with 
such important work. 

At the meeting on Monday evening it was 
unanimously resolved to apply to the next 
Legislature for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of examining stenographers and licens- 
ing them, if found competent, so that in 
future no person can take notes in any pro- 
ceeding to be filed in a Court of record 
without first establishing his competency to 
do the work. It is believed that in this way 
the interest of litigants will be protected, 
and better work secured for the same price. 
It is the unanimous belief of tht members of 
this Association that absolutely incompe- 
tent people should not be permitted to 
practice the profession, and that as the State 
certifies to the ability of the lawyer before 
he is allowed to practice, so it ought also to 
do the same thing with the law reporter, 
whose work is so closely allied to that of 
lawyers. 

It may be of some interest to know that it 
is estimated by well informed shorthand 
writers that, although there are probably 
10,000 stenographers in the City of New 
York and its vicinity, yet there are not, 
including those holding salaried position in 
the Courts more than 200 shorthand writers 
capable of reporting a case in Court, and 
probably fifty or sixty of that number are 
engaged on salaries and not in the active 
practice of the profession. 

Official Court reporters are not admitted 
to this Association; because their fees are 
computed on a different basis, they being 
paid salaries of $2,500, and ten cents per 
folio of 100 words for each copy, while the 
law reporter in general business receives no 
salary, but is paid twenty-five cents per 
folio for the first copy and five cents for each 
additional copy. A movement is on foot, 
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however, to have the officials organize an 
Association of their own, and to have the 
two associations cooperate where their in- 
terests touch. 

The Association now contains about 
seventy>five per cent, of those in the city 
who are eligible to membership, although it 
has been in existence only a little over a 
year. 



From Scotland. 
Dbar Fribnd : 

IT is now a considerable time since I 
wrote you, so I send you a few notes 
on the Arts, in this quarter. Like 
other places, we are steadily favored 
with varieties of new shorthand systems, 
but they meet with very little appreciation. 
Everybody learns Pitman, in - fact • to - the 
great majority *' shorthand " and '* Pitman " 
are synonymous, so much so that when 
young men come into your shop for "a 
shorthand book," and you innocently in- 
quire, ** which system, sir?" they only 
look at you in surprise. 

Thoughtful people are not, however, by 
any means satisfied with Pitman. Many 
would gladly hail a new system, if it were 
proved good ; but where is this to be found ? 
New systems in plenty we have had and are 
having. They begin with a flourish of 
trumpets, proclaim loudly that a new steno- 
graphic era has at last dawned on Pitmanic 
darkness, go on for a while in advertise- 
ments, statistics, brag, testimonials and big 
certificates and then — sink deeply into eter- 
nal oblivion. We have had so many disap- 
pointments of this kind that inquirers are 
weary of investigation and can hardly be 
aroused to test any more "systems." 

In the University College, of this city, some 
weeks ago, we had a gentleman lecturing on 
a new system called, ''Orthic Shorthand." 
This system is the invention of Hugh L. 
Callender, M. A., fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The basis is orthographic in- 
stead of phonetic, and the author claims that 
because of this and also the perfection of its 
characters his system is the best in every 
sense. The Manual of Orthic costs 
twenty-five cents, and those who wish to 
know all its perfections can get a copy for 
themselves. At the lecture, which was pri- 



marily for school teachers, we were informed 
that Orthic was particularly suited for ele- 
mentary schools, as the ordinary phonetic 
systems had always, by their very nature, 
proved difficult for children to acquire. 
Somebody asked if anyone had ever been 
known to report vtrboHm with the system, 
but the answer to this was not satisfactory. 
The lecture was listened to attentively by 
an audience of about fifty, mostly national 
school teachers, but their state of mind in 
regard to new systems may be gathered 
from the fact that when the lecturer urged 
the audience to write to certain school 
Boards or individuals and inquire for them- 
selves, as to its merits, the leading teacher 
present said that, for his part, not to have 
the lecturer go away with a wrong impres- 
sion, he would not do anything whatever 
about the matter. This cheering piece of 
information,- publicly delivered, did not 
seem to dampen the lecturer, who appeared 
to be somewhat over-conscious of his own 
abilities. I am doubtful if there was a single 
shorthand clerk present. In the U. S. A., 
had such a lecture been delivered in a 
provincial town, I suppose the stenogra- 
phers' would have turned out en-tnasse. 
Over here, the cast of the clerical mind is 
different. The average clerk regards short- 
hand not as a pleasant study to be pursued 
with enthusiasm, but as an extra drudgery 
which he would never have bothered with 
had not competition made it imperative for 
him to commence the study. Shorthand is 
to him pretty much what a coal shovel is to 
an engineer — and whoever heard of an en- 
gineer going to a lecture on new coal 
shovels ? 

A new system that really claims attention 
is one by Dr. Henry Sweet, the well-known 
Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic scholar. He 
calls his system " Current Shorthand." The 
Manual costs eighty-five cents, and is a 
photographic representation of the author's 
own handwriting. This system presents us 
with two styles of writing, viz., orthographic 
and phonetic, and the student can use 
either the one or the other, or both together. 
The Doctor has given his system to the 
world, but has done nothing more to help 
it on and, of course, very few people know 
of its existence. I am inclined to think that 
for the learned professions, or for any person 
who wished a complete shorthand system 
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for other than professional reporting, " Cur- 
rent ** is without rival. Very likely it is as 
capable of reporting verboHm as any sys- 
tem, but on this point I cannot speak, nor 
does Dr. Sweet advance anything on the 
point except his own opinion. The Manual 
of ' ' Current " is given to the world in the true 
style of the English scholar. It is thorough, 
comprehensive, learned, but totally un- 
suitable for public use as a text-book. Put 
into the hands of the average young person 
he or she would not know where to begin. 
You may remember that I was for a time, 
a writer and teacher (^roHs) of the Sloan- 
Duployan system which made a great noise 
for a while. This system is now forgotten. 
It had good points and in the hands of a 
practical reporter could do good work ; but 
he had to ''make it over again " for himself. 
As presented to the public it was crude 
beyond measure and, as a whole, almost 
useless for verbatim work. Sometime ago 
I saw a new system of shorthand advertised 
in the American papers and guaranteed to 
surpass all others, in every particular. I 
was much amused to find it my old friend 
Sloan-Duployan, under a fine new title, with 
a few "improvements'' which made the 
latter end of it worse than the first. A 
helper of Mr. Sloan's started a ''new sys- 
tem " called "Script," which was " Sloan " 
with a slant and no more. Script was to 
" revolutionize " the shorthand world, and 
at first many people learned it. You can- 
not hear a word about it now. Loud 
advertisements may be the soul of a cheap- 
jack dry goods store, but the soul of a 
shorthand system needs to be in itself. 

A word about the almighty dollar will 
interest your readers. Some stenographers 
and typewriters claim to be earning I15.00 
a week (very high wages for this class of 
workers, over here) but you need to go 
about with a detective before you can find 
one who really does earn so much. In fact, 
in most offices, the correspondence is done 
by a junior or an apprentice in his second 
year, earning I2.00 or I3.00 a week. Girls 
at I3.00 or $4.00 a week are very common. 
A few stenographers in better class situ- 
ations, earn $8.00 to |io.oo a week, but it is 
rare indeed to find a man with more. Most 
are glad to get |6.oo a week, and in such 
situations they have to do a good deal of 
office work in addition to the correspondence. 



Pm afraid I have occupied too much 
space, so will close. 

Yonr truly, 

Francis Henderson. 
The Sowers Press, Dundee, Scotland. 



National Stenographers' 
Association. 

FROM difierent sections of the coun- 
try so many shorthand practition- 
ers are writing and manifesting an 
interest in this National Associa- 
tion movement and a desire to become 
members, etc., that I now deem it expedi- 
ent and proper, as for the best interests of 
those concerned, to request the chairman of 
all State Committees to appoint five alter' 
nates thereon, as stenographers express 
themselves interested in the movement, in 
their respective localities. 

Where more than ten well-known steno* 
graphers in any one State (as has already 
several times proven the case) express a 
desire to aid in forwarding the proposed 
scheme, it would be well to organize a 
State Branch at once, that others may there- 
by immediately become identified with us. 
There has now arisen a general demand 
for literature pertaining to plans. Constitu- 
tion and By-laws governing the Association, 
cardinal objects of the organization, dues, 
classes of membership, etc., etc., and I hope 
the ' ' Committee of Ten on Plan of Organiza- 
tion " will (soon formulate and publish a 
general scheme of organization for presenta- 
tion to the stenographers of the United 
States of America. The time is now ripe to 
take this action. 

The National Organization Committee 
now numbers 105 members. It takes time 
and much patient labor to accomplish these 
things and to create and awaken active 
interest in such matters, even though they 
do directly interest all of us, for we poor 
mortals are slow as snails to recognize our 
own well-being, along many lines. 

Kendrick C. Hill, 
Chairman Organization Com. 
Trenton, N. J., May 14, 1898. 



"To become an expert in Touch Type- 
writing," we would recommend Mr. Bates 
Torrey's Practical Text Books. 
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Speed Requisite No. 6. 

Anna M. Laisb, 
1333 i2th St,, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

ABILITY TO RETAIN. 

ABILITY to retain embodies the 
development of the memory, and 
is not in its real sense an attribute 
to stenography, although it is a 
very necessary adjunct to the attainment of 
a high rate of speed. Oral language is 
uttered in groups of words, and the more 
complicated the sentence, the faster the 
speaker talks, in order to make his meaning 
clear and that the auditor may not miss the 
connection between the parts of a long^ 
Complex or compound sentence. When this 
is done the speaker, who has been straining 
his vocal organs, possibly to their utmost 
capacity, must, as a consequence, pause for ' 
rest and breath. The stenographer then 
has an opportunity to catch up and finish 
writing the words with which he was unable 
to keep pace while they were being spoken. 
Experienced shorthand writers become ac- 
customed to this habit of rapid speakers 
and make the most of it. 

No intelligent person speaks or reads me- 
chanically, a word at a time, with a long 
pause between each syllable, as a child does 
when spelling out an unfamiliar reading 
lesson. Realizing this, it is well for the 
student of stenography to cultivate the habit 
of retaining groups of words, phrases, and 
clauses. By careful practice, the memory 
may be trained, in a comparatively short 
time, to retain a wonderful amount of matter. 
It is said that a well-known stenographer 
used to entertain his friends by allowing 
them to read new matter to him at the rate 
of two hundred words a minute. Sixty 
words were previously counted off, and 
when that number had been read, he began 
to write with almost magical rapidity, finish- 
ing at the same time that the reader pro- 
nounced the last word of the article. After 
this he read the matter back to his aston- 
ished audience, rapidly and without an 
error. Whether this is a fairy tale or not, it 
serves to illustrate that a good memory is an 
acquisition of great value to the stenogra- 
pher. 

The forming of the little strokes, with 
their accompanying hooks and crooks, soon 
becomes a mechanical operation, after the 
principles have been thoroughly learned 
and one has had a few years of constant 
practice. When the question of what out- 
line to use, has given place to confidence in 
the ability to write accurately and legibly 



much time may be devoted to expedients — 
the principal one 6f which is memory train- 
ing. Indeed, since a reliable memory is so 
necessary in all branches of learning, time 
may be profitably employed in cultivating 
the retentive faculty during the student 
period. Systems of mnemonics have been 
suggested by so called *' professors," which 
are more likely to confuse than to help the 
pupil. The memory grows sluggish from 
disuse and inactivity. If, then, it does not 
serve us faithfully and well, the best thing 
to do is to give it a proper amount of well- 
directed regular exercise. Learn something 
every day. It may be but a line of verse or 
prose, but learn it Commit it to the 
memory by repetition and frequent recol- 
lection. Later try longer and more intri- 
cate passages. While doing this, the hand 
may also be exercised by putting the pro- 
ducts of the memory on paper in neatly 
executed shorthand notes. 



Hotel Cecil, New York City, 

May 16, 1898. 

Dear Sir : Permit me to concur in what 
is said in praise of Henry C. Lammert, in 
the current number of The Stenographer. 
To say that he is the most modest man in 
the Assembly, doesn't do him full justice. 
No more modest man exists. And let me 
spread the wings of my imagination in an- 
other direction: I do not believe a more 
accurate or more rapid stenographer ever 
formed a character. To report the proceed- 
ings of the Assembly of the State of New 
York requires, in my judgment, as great 
skill and endurance as are required to re- 
port the proceedings of any other legislative 
body in America. On several occasions 
Mr. Lammert has reported debates running 
from six to twelve hours without interrup- 
tion. No audible sound, from the bang of 
the Speaker's gavel to the 'asides ' between 
the members and the page boys, ever es- 
caped his record. During parliamentary 
tempests frequently from three to ten men 
are on their feet clamoring for recognition. 
Mr. Lammert was never known to miss a 
word or to fail to indicate the number of 
times and the exact points where the gavel 
sounded for order. 

During the session of 1897 I reported by 
the side of Mr. Lammert the proceedings of 
the Lexow trust investigating committee, 
which sat in the City of New York. In 
those proceedings he convinced me that he 
could write twice as fast as I could. And I 
hazard the assertion that he can report with 
ease the most rapid talkers in Congress. 

Think of the modesty of Mr. Lammert as 
compared with the lack of that quality in 
the gaudy magician of Chicago. 

Very truly, 

E. Shaughnessy. 
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The Remedy. 

CONNECTICUT has been investi- 
gating; the expenses of her judicial 
system through a legblalive sub- 
committee. Amone other matters, this 
committee reports that court stenographers 
of that State are paid too much for their 
services ; and, as evidence of that allegation, 
make the statement (^worn tbread-bare by 
repetition in connection with this subject! 
" that some of the stenographers are receiv- 
ing compensation equal to the salaries of 
ourjudges." And the newspaper press of 
the nut-meg State take up the refrain and 
denounce it all as "court abuses," notwith- 
standing it is admitted, on all hands, that 
the charges are according to the legal rates. 

Perhaps the most curious statement in the 
report is this : "We would also call your 
attention to the fact that the stenographers 
receive considerable sums for providing 
attorneys with typewritten copies of the 
evidence : for which no charge is made 
against the State." That is to say, that the 
stenographers are obliged to do certain 
work for the State without compensation, 
but the State graciously permits them to 
charge lor work done for the citizen and to 
be reimbursed for monies paid to copyists. 

The Connecticut statute fixes the rales at 
|io per day, or for a fraction of a day, and 
ten cents per (olio for transcription. 

The report contains a schedule of the 
yearly income of Connecticut court stenogra- 
phers, from which the following is extracted : 
John Walsh, Superior Court of Hartford 
Co., J1836; F, H. Cogswell. Superior Courts 
of New Haven County and of Waterbury, 
15,33995 ; Paul C. Ho£fman, Superior Courts 
of New London and Tolland Counties and 
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CrimlnalCourtofCommonPleasof New Lon- 
don Co., $1,666,651 F. G. Fowler, Superior 
and Civil and Criminial Courts of Common 
PteasofFairfieldCo.,f4,539.3i; Leonard W. 
Cogswell, Superior Courts of Windham and 
Litchfield Counties, {1,953 ; W. C. Graham, 
Superior Court of Middlesex County, 
|i>S".35- 

The committee cites the Connecticut law 
of 1S95, by which the use of typewriting 
machines, for taking testimony in court, was 
legalized, and makes this absurd comment 
thereon: "So that the amount paid sten* 
ographers, in the future, undoubtedly in 
the aggregate will be largely increased." 

The questions raised by this report have 
been discussed frequently in this magazine, 
and it would be idle to repeat the discussion. 
Law stenographers will instantly recognize 
the injustice of this report. But will they 
as quickly perceive and perform their duty 
in reference to it ? 

In my judgment, the only defence against 
such vile attacks is to convince Bench and 
Bar, legislators and the people at large of 
the great wrong and harm continually done 
to stenographers. 

That is to be accomplished by acquainting 
those classes with the irue nature of the law 
reporter's work. They must be taught that 
the competent practitioner is more than a 
mere clerk — a copyist — a recorder of words 

This will never be effected by conventions, 
speeches and articles in printed proceedings 
of stenographers' associations. Those have 
their legitimate oHice, and fully perform its 
functions ; but they do not reach the citadel 
of ignorance at which the shot ol truth must 
be aimed. 
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It is to be brought about through some 
medium that shall carry, regularly and con- 
stantly, to their attention, accurate informa- 
tion from reliable, respectable, and respected 
sources. Those classes will not seek this 
knowledge. It must be forced upon them. 
In no way can this be so effectively accom- 
plished as by a magazine, aided by the 
active co-operation of the live law reporters 
of the country, by the State associations and 
by stenographers generally, through articles 
and contributions, fresh from the pens of the 
workers, brimful of facts, data and the in- 
controvertible arguments of which the sub- 
ject is susceptible. 

Should the law stenographers of the 
United States alone enter upon such a cru- 
sade, making sure that every judge, lawyer 
and legislator within the field of their work 
received, monthly, such a magazine, the 
favorable results to all 'classes of 'stenogra- 
phers, not only financially, but in all other 
respects, would be astonishing, and, in my 
opinion, would effect • the placing of the 
stenographic vocation firmly upon a level 
and equality with the so-called ** learned" 
professions. 



*♦♦ 



How Long? 

Daniel C. McEwen, Brooklyn, N. Y., offi- 
cial stenographer New York Supreme Court 
since 1869, in answering this question in the 
little book " How Long." published by The 
Phonographic Institute Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, says : "I studied, without a teacher 
* * * beginning at the age of fifteen ; and at 
seventeen and eighteen I remember being 
able to report public speakers * * * I first 
engaged in the business of shorthand within 
about three years after I commenced to 
study it, and, at first, as a taker of some- 
what routine speech. After a couple of 
years of this work, I engaged in general 
reporting. In considering the acquiretnent 
of the 'art,' I may say that I am still at it, 
receiving occasional inspirations that con- 
tribute to ease in reporting." 



• * ♦ 



Accuracy of Transcript. 

The New York Court of Appeals, in the 
course of an opinion, in considering the 
question of accuracy of a printed record, 
made up from a stenographer's transcript, 
remarks : '* Aside from the saving of ex- 



pense to the public and the time of the oourt. 
It is dangerous to permit an appeal involving 
human Rfe to be heard upon a record the 
correctness of which depends wholly upon 
the accuracy of a single official [the stenogra- 
pher], working, always rapidly, fre<|uently 
under great difficulties, and sometimes in 
the midst of confusion caused by the witness 
and both counsel speaking at the same time. 
It is no reflection upon the faithful body of 
men who serve as stenographers in the trial 
courts to say that they cannot always be 
accurate ; that they sometimes misunder- 
stand the answers of witnesses and fail to 
catch the exact words of the court in its 
rulings or charge. It is possible that a ste- 
nographer may be incompetent, or suffering 
from some ailment, temporary or permanent, 
that would prevent him from hearing accu- 
rately or recording literally what transpires 
on the trial. As the change of a single word 
may involve serious consequences, the pro- 
priety of requiring a case to be made and 
settled in the usual way, is too obvious for 
discussion. While perfect accuracy is not 
attainable by any method, when a proposed 
case is carefully prepared and presented 
with the amendments proposed by the other 
side to the presiding juage for settlement, 
that officer, aided by the minutes of the 
stenographer, the suggestions of counsel 
and his own minutes and recollection, is in 
a position to insure a record that is substan- 
tially correct We hope that the safe prac- 
tice which formerly prevailed may be 
restored." 



• •» 



Won't "Bring the Price. 



>» 



The writer of the letter of which the fol- 
lowing is a part, clipped from the New York 
PresSy has evidently not had ** smooth sail- 
ing" in stenographic waters : 

*' I studied stenography several years ago 
— so long ago that in those days the judges 
refused to accept legal papers written on 
a typewriting machine. Then a good ste- 
nographer was never out of work, and his 
services brought high wages. In the course 
of time the dear girls saw that this field 
offered an opportunity to dress well, and 
at the same time obtain agreeable employ- 
ment, and they entered the field in droves, 
and are still coming in droves. Now, if it 
costs the girls as much to dress themselves 
as it does for a man to take care of himself 
and a dear girl besides, I would find no 
fault ; but here am I out of work for a year 
because I cannot afford to work for I7 or 
|io a week, and can show plenty of letters 
proving that I am a good stenographer. 
Now, my practical advice is this : 
To the dear girls : If you ever have a 
chance to marry a stenographer— don't. 
To the boys : If you ever expect to marry a 
dear girl — don*t be a stenographer. 
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A good ^tMiographer may be a pearl of 

great price, as you suggest, but he won't 
ring the price, these days. Nosnum.*' 

» 
» « 

Wedding Bells. 

Married : Mr. Eugene McCarthy and Bliss 
Josephene Mattimore, in St. John's Cathe- 
dral, Qeveland, O., April 27th, 1898. 

At home. — The Rosalind, 102 Handy St., 
Cleveland. 

Mr. McCarthy is a well-known Cleveland 
telegraph operator and stenographer, con- 
nected, through the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., with the reportorial staff of The 
Plain Dealer^ of that city. The Stenogr a- 
PHBR extends congratulations to the young 
couple, and wishes them an abundance of 
joy and happiness, with ne'er a cloud to dim 
the sunshine of their lives. 

« • 
Notes. 

John J. Hartnbtt, of Elkton, Md., has 
been appointed by the Judges of the Second 
Judicial Circuit, the official court stenogra- 
pher of that circuit, which embraces five 
counties. The yearly salary is |i,i5o. 

Mr. R. H. Washburnb, of Pittstown, 
N. Y., is a wide-awake stenographer, on the 
alert for everything new in the stenographic 
line. 

Thb following extract is from the examin- 
ation of a law clerk who took a statement of 
a witness, ex parte: 

**Q — You don't pretend that you can 
write longhand as fast as a woman ordi- 
narily talks ? A— Oh, no ; not by any 
means !" 

Stsnographbrs who join the N. Y. S. S. 
A. appear to fully understand the prestige 
membership in that society gives. This is 
evidenced by the eagerness displayed by 
new members to have the fact heralded 
through the rural newspaper press. Re- 
cently one of these new recruits procured 
the announcement of his membership to be 
made in the " Daily Asionisher,** supple- 
mented with the fiction that he was the only 
stenographer in his county who enjoyed the 
distinction. 

Stbnographbr W. Philip Steinhaeuser, 
No. 201 N. Ninth Street, Allentown, Pa., 
contributes to the Chronicle and News^ of 



that city, a poem'en titled: '" Oh, Tyranny !" 
apropos the incident of the Battleship Maine, 
while a short story " Evangeline," from his 
pen, appears in the May number of The 
Owl^ a New York City publication. 

A stenographer was recently *' doing" 
Chinatown, in New York City, drawn thither 
through a magazine article by the Rev. 
Thomas B. McLaughlin, pastor of the Church 
of the Transfiguration. While in this church 
the stenographer noted the strong resembl- 
ance between the pastor and Mr. Peter P. 
McLoughlin, the worth v President of the 
N. Y. S. S. A., and asiced the reverened 
gentleman if he knew a stenographer by 
that name, to which he replied : "Why, 
he's my brother !" During the interview 
the good man, unconsciously, revealed the 
tender side of President McLoughlin's char- 
acter by saying : '"Pete' has a little baby 
over home, on whom he thinks the sun rises 
and sets." This sidelight on President 
McLx>ughlin gives us a better measure of the 
man and the reason of his boundless en- 
thusiasm in, and devotion to, the interests 
of his profession and its members. 

Thb members of the Academic Depart- 
ment of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa., held a mock trial, not long ago, at 
which the defendant was tried for shootin^f 
the complainant. The court was fully offi- 
cered by students, from judge to court crier, 
the court stenographer being Mr. Fred 
Gemert. The defendant was acquitted. 

Mr. R. Erdman has lately accepted a 
position with the well-known firm of O. C. 
Dorney & Co., engravers and printers, of 
Allentown, Pa. He is a Graham stenogra- 
pher of no mean ability. 

Mr. Arthur Davis has entered upon his 
duties as stenographer in the offices of the 
Bethlehem, (Pa.) Iron Co. 

The New York Legislature refused, at 
its last session, to enact a bill providing that 
sixty-six of the seventy-six Supreme Court 
justices in that State, might each appoint a 
confidential clerk, at a salary of |i2oo a year. 
Some of the justices of that court already 
possess and exercise this power oi appoint- 
ment. 

The extension of this power to the other 
justices is thus disapproved by The Sun : 
"This increase is neither necessary nor justifi- 
able. Indeed, a Judge holding a jury term 
does not need a confidential clerk any more 
than he does a confidential cat. Such a clerk, 
if he is a stenographer, may be of service to a 
Judge at a special term for the trial of equity 
cases, or a special term for the hearing of 
motions, in a large city, where there is 
usually a pressure of business in those 
branches of^ the court, and the judge has to 
write many opinions and write them rapidly . " 

H. W. Thorne. 
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Ida B. Tu&ickk., Editor. 

Correspondence and itenu of general interest, relative to this Department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Thb Stbmooraphbk. 
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Editing One's Notes. 

N£ of our most valued and faithful 
correspondents inquires about this, 
and as her remarks in connection 
with the query, are too good to " waste their 
sweetness," we give them in full : 

*'I should like very much to know the 
usual mode of procedure among stenogra- 
phers as to ' editing ' their notes. I have 
never done this, excepting in occasional 
instances, and then if the change was of any 
special importance, I always referred to it 
when handing in the work. It seems to me 
that where the dictater is a person of culture 
and very particular about the wording of his 
letters — particularly those to nis personal 
friends — it is far more satisfactory to ask the 
privilege of ' reading back ' and let him 
make the desired changes. When a letter 
is very long, and is one upon which a good 
deal of care is bestowed by the dictater, I 
nearly always read before going to the 
machine, and sometimes read repeatedly 
before we get it just to suit. It is my habit 
to glance over my work, and if there are 
repetitions or any points in the dictated 
notes which I think would not be approved 
in the finished manuscript, I call attention 
to those particular sentences, then read 
slowly, pausing to make the changes de- 
sired. By this method we avoid the ne- 
cessity of copying or having the pages 
rendered unsightly by pen and ink correc- 
tions. Altogether, we find it decidedly 
more agreeable all around than the other 
plan, since the stenographer may not always 
grasp the dictater's thought exactly, especi- 
ally if she has not seen the letter to which 
she is taking a reply. I sometimes think it 
is like hearing one part of a telephonic con- 
versation ; you may and you may not under- 
stand just what is being discussed ; and in 
any case similar to my own, I am firm in the 
opinion that the less editing the stenogra- 
pher does, the better for her. The dictater 
will rarely object to having the work read 
back to see whether he likes the wording of 
certain paragraphs, and in the majority of 
cases he will prefer to smooth off the sharp 
corners himself." 

We believe our correspondent looks at 
the matter in just about the right way ; and 



with her particular dictater, her course is a 
wise one. When the dictater is too busy— 
or thinks he is, he hardly relishes " reading 
back," however, and then the stenographer 
must do the best she can in putting on the 
' ' finishing touches. ' ' Of course, a thoroueh 
acquaintance with the dictater, his style, 
tastes and methods, together with a fair 
knowledge of the subject matter of his "dis- 
course," will make one comparatively safe 
in using the editor's *'blue pencil " or 
" pruning knife " freely ; but, as intimated, 
if the dictater can give the time and is capa- 
ble of correcting his own mistakes in diction, 
etc., then the very best plan is to read the 
notes back to him and thus give him an 
opportunity to become his own censor; 
that done, he cannot complain if the letter, 
when clothed in typewriting, does not suit 
him. To sum up— this is a question which 
the circumstances surrounding a particular 
case must be the stenographer's guide in 
deciding whether or not she shall edit her 
notes. The free and open editing of a dic- 
tater's notes either makes him more careful 
in his future utterances, or encourages him 
in the habit of carelessness, as his stenogra- 
pher "will fix it up all right." We think 
that the stenographer who judiciously edits 
her notes enhances her value to the dic- 
tater — provided he recognizes his short- 
comings and admits that he has them — 
while at the same time she increases her 
responsibilities and labors. There is an- 
other point in favor of editing — and that is 
the training in good English, or striving 
after it, that such a practice affords ; if we 
are careful about the words, phrases and 
sentences in our employer's communica- 
tions, shall we be likely to let it stop there ? 
We solicit opinions on this subject, as it is 
an interesting one and merits full consider- 
ation and discussion. 
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Those Small Economies. 

Our remarks last month, in this regard, 
have led to some comments upon the rela- 
tive leaning of men and women to ways 
economical ; and just here a clipping from 
Vogue may be apt : 

*' It is always amusing to hear the mascu- 
line accusation of extravagance in small 
things brought against women. Men may 
be capable of economy — doubtless some 
men are — but to most men the very idea of 
the small economies, which are second na- 
ture to women in general, is unknown. 
Where a woman will walk to save car-fare, 
a man will recklessly jump into a cab — and 
so on, all along the line. No ; for all-around, 
general extravagance and ignoring (if not 
ignorance) of the value of small sums of 
money, man must take the palm ; while, 
perhaps, woman may be said to be open to 
the reproach conveyed in the forcible if 
somewhat inelegant saying about ^saving at 
the spigot and wasting at the bung !' " 

There are two elements entering into this 
subject that we ought to keep m sight ; the 
first is, that the working woman of to-day 
has less "loose change" with which to humor 
extravagant notions, if she have them ; 
and the second is, that the exercise of 
economy, even in the small places, often 
meads to her an additional article of dress 
.or some longed-for obiect that, without 
economizing, she could never dream of 
possessing. As women get more accustom - 
ed to the world of work, all these things 
will adjust themselves, and we believe they 
will adopt the happy mean— neither painfully 
economical nor woefully extravagant. 

Question Box. 

Indexing One's Note- Book.— Miss E. 

G. F., writes : "I find careful indexing a 
grreat help and saving of time, when called 
on to refer to my notes. I page my bool^s 
(doing the work at odd times, usually before 
but sometimes. after the notes are made) 
and also date each leaf; when the day 
changes I note the new date between the 
lines of the index. I think a paged book 
would be a convenience, but it seems to be 
a question whether the extra cost would be 
out of proportion." 

riedical Stenography.— Mr. F. E. W. 
states : **Your correspondent will do well 
to procure a copy of *Gould*s Students* 
Medical Dictionary, which gives, in addition 
to the derivation and definition of each word, 
the exact phonetic pronunciation thereof. 
Dr. Gontd has also a smaller dictionary, 
which can be carried in the pocket. The 
price of the former, I believe, is $3.25; the lat- 
ter, $1.00." [The Stenographer will mail 
these books, on receipt of price.— Editor.] 

< 'What Should be the Minimum Speed 
of the Amanuensis ?*'— One of our cor- 
respondents asks this question, and we 
invite prompt answers. 



Association Corner. 

This has not been overlooked by us, but we 
fear the Associations have overlooked us ! 
We shall be very glad to receive items for 
publication from time to time; president, 
secretary, member, let us hear from you. 
We ought to be able to help one another. 

Notes From the Field. 

When Miss Adene Williams established 
an office in the Corcoran Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C, her purpose was to do trans- 
lating and, incidentally, such stenographic 
and typewriting work as fell her way ; but 
not being sufficiently busy with the iormer, 
she turned her attention to the latter two 
branches of employment in real earnest, 
spending hours at a time in practicing on 
the machine with her eyes shut (touch writ- 
ing), and in making legible notes. Never 
once did she sacrifice accuracy for speed, 
and she is now able to do actual reporting 
and to transcribe her notes into four langu- 
ages. While there are no women in Wash- 
ington who follow court reporting as a 
profession, there are several who are com- 
petent to do that most difficult of steno- 
graphic work, and a larger number who 
take testimony. 

The wide-awake stenographer, we are 
told, is she who is busily studying Spanish, 
as it is claimed that " after this cruel war is 
over," or before that blessed time, our trade 
with Spanish. speaking people, — especially 
in South America, — will receive a wonderful 
stimulus. They say the language is easy to 
learn, and in view of the existing circum- 
stances, it would seem that no one will 
make a mistake in acquiring it. 

Women, having proven very successful in 
telegraph work in Germany, will in future 
be employed in preference to the other sex. 
This is also the case in France and Holland. 

The New York Tribune says: ** The 
search for health, in the form of rosy cheeks 
and an elastic step, has much to do in 
increasing the number of women who ride 
bicycles. Many stenographers and type- 
writers, after being shut up in a close office 
all day, enjoy nothing so much as their spin 
in the park late in the afternoon. The ex- 
hilarating air and the pleasurable excitement 
of the motion quickly drive away bleached 
complexions, and paint them instead with 
the warm glow of reflected sunshine.'* 

Mrs. Annie M. Brown, of Brattleboro, 
has been appointed Clerk of the United 
States Attorney's Department for the district 
of Vermont. Most of the depositions and 
other legal testimony taken stenographically 
in Brattleboro and vicinity, for some time 
past, has been taken by Mrs. Brown, and 
she is regarded as fully competent. . 

Ida £. Turner. 
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Why Not Learn Shorthand at 
Home? 

I DO nut see any reason why many young 
persona, who are living at home with 
their parents, should not master the 
art without the aid of a teacher, or any other 
help beyond that which can be obbumed 
through the use of a good text-book and 
occasional assistance from a friend or a good 
correspondent. 

or course, I should expect that it would 
take somewhat longer to master the art in 
this way, but there would be a great saving 
of expense. 

I have known very many young persons 
who took up the study in this way and suc- 
ceeded admirably. The main trouble, I 
found, which they encountered was in get- 
ting the proper idea of the phonetic an- 
alysis—resolving words into their sound ele- 
naents and properly representing these by 
shorthand signs. But this came along all 
T^t in due tfcne. 



1 feel sure that there are thousands and 
tens of thousands who could take up the 
study, by the aid of Thb Stbnoo raphes, 
and possibly of a text-book, although even 
this is not absolutely necessary, and make 
a perfect success. 

I would be entirely willing to undertake 
to help any who may desire to do this, and 
will give every assistance in my power, and 
will not charge a single cent for this asdst- 
ance. Thr Stenogkapmul is anxious to 
aid all who are ambitious in this direction. 

All that is necessary is to subscribe for 
The Stenooraphek, which will cost One 
Dollar, and then when you wish any assist- 
ance write to the Editor and enclose a two- 
cent stamp to cover postage on the reply. 
That is all. 

See how many of you and of your friends, 
would like to take up the study in this way 
and on this basis. Vou may select either 
the Isaac Pitman, the Benn Pitman, De- 
ment's Pitmanic, or the straight Graham. 
One Dollar for The Stenographsr, the 
cost of the text-book at retail price, ordered 
from The Stenooraphbr, and a two-cent 
stamp for reply when you write for help. 

We do not mean that the shorthand 
schools are not helpful and useful. Far 
from it. They are of great value to those 
who can afford tbe lime and money to at- 
tend them, but there are thousands who 
cannot, or who would like to start at home 
and finish at school. 

The Stenographer is steadily holding 
its own in the forefront of the professional 
shorthand magazines. We ask firom our 
readers such brief notes as will be of general 
interest. We try to keep down the long 
articles, but find it a difficult matter as every 
one knows how easy it is to spin out their 
ideas rather than to condense them and rid 
them of superfluous verbiage. 
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We have been trying to fulfill our promise 
of presenting more of our own shorthand 
notes in The Stenographer and will make 
a special eilbrt to carry out our resolutions 
beginning with the next number. 



* 

Brother Stbxnhabuser says the public 
schools of Allentown, Pa., are introducing 
Pollard's method of Spelling and Reading, 
which is based on the Phonetic system, in 
charge of Miss Estella G. Eckert, and meet- 
ing with good results. 

We are requested .by a number of sub- 
scribers to reproduce an article by Mr. John 
B. Carey, entitled •'F(?)utility of the Phono- 
graph as a Stenographic Amanuensis," 
which appeared in the November, 1894, 
issue of The Stenographer. As the arti- 
cle covered about five pages, we cannot 
spare the space to reproduce it, but a few 
back numbers which we have will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of twenty-five 
cents each. Copies of Volume 6 of The Ste- 
nographer, containing this article, bound 
in cloth, will be forwarded for eighty-five 

cents each. 

« 
« » 

In a letter of invitation received from Mr. 

McLaughlin, President of the New York 

State Stenographers' Association, which 

meets at Albany, N. Y., August 25th and 

36th, he says special features of interest 

will be : 

** First, Three papers are to be read upon 
the subject of ' Civil Service Examinations,' 
and their practical working, by gentlemen 
who have been successful in competitive 
examinations. 

^^ Second, A committee from the New 
York City Law Stenographers' Association 
is to be present, and a bill providing for the 
licensing of stenographers competent to do 
work before referees, etc., is to be presented, 
discussed and finally decided upon. 

" Third, A speed contest is to be held, 
in which any stenographer, resident in New 
York State, is eligible to take part. The 
rules of this contest are now being prepared 



by the Executive Committee. A handsome 
gold medal is to be awarded to the success- 
fiil competitor. 

* * Fourth, The Albany members have ar- 
ranged for a splendid social entertainment, 
including a banquet on the evening of Au- 
gust 26th, at which it is expected the 
Governor of the State, several well-known 
Judges, and many prominent ofiicials, form- 
erly stenographers, will be present." 

We trust that there will be a large 
attendance. 



John G. Woolley on Punctuation . 

Laws are the punctuation marks of lib- 
erty. To be free-bom is not to be inde- 
pendent. On the contrary, the freer one is 
the more dependent he is. For we are not 
one, but many, and the huge vague cannon 
of freedom is lopsided, unreasonable, and 
unintelligible to the many, except as legisla- 
tion dots it through laborious centuries to 
give it syntax, sense, certainty and stability. 

If a man would be drunk and disorderly 
on the highway, the law puts a comma into 
the text of his life, and requires a slight 
pause, with a view to the conservation of 
his too-prodigal energies, in the interest of a 
saner and happier exercise of his personal 
liberty presently. 

If he would commit an assault and bat- 
tery, the law puts in a semicolon or some- 
what longer pause, so as to make what fol- 
lows clearer and more to the point of per- 
sonal liberty. 

If he would break and enter a house, the 
law requires a colon to show that what fol- 
lows has direct and specific reference to that 
which went before. 

If he would resist an officer, the law 
throws brackets of steel or dashes of woven 
gas-pipe about him to show that he is not 
necessary to complete the sense of personal 
liberty. 

If he would kill, the law makes a full stop 
to show that the meaning of his personal 
liberty is complete, and that what follows 
depends. — Selected, 



Chas. a. Saul has been appointed steno- 
grapher to the Commissioners of Accounts, 
New York City, at a salary of I1500 a year. 
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Home Once Again. 

BY W. W. STICK LEY. 

(Copyrighted). 

I want to see the old home-place 
Once more before I die ; 
The swallow wanders, but returns, 
And so, at last, shall I. 
I want to sit out on the porch 
In father's great arm-chair, 
I want to think he's holding me 
As once he held me there. 
With eyes half-closed I'll lie and watch 
The twilight shadows fall. 
And if I can I'll sleep awhile, 
To wake at father's call. 
The crickets, katydids and frogs, 
White clouds and falling stars, 
The river's endless lullaby. 
The rustling aspen leaves — 
Parts of this southern night these are, 
From men's destructive haunts afar. 
Wild pigeons whistle overhead — 
Sounds from the wings of time — 
While whippoorwills and mocking-birds 
Trill carols natural, sublime. 
On lattice-work and pillars high, 
A fragrant veil 'gainst moon and sky, 
In rich profusion twining nigh 
The honeysuckles climb. 
I dream child-dreams, and then I hear 
Son^s soft, far-off, and sweet, 
While showers of sparks from the fire-flies 
Are flashing through the wheat. 
Oh, Peace! man's first, best friend and last, 
How should we clasp and hold thee fast ! 
Long, long and weary years have flown 
Since rest like this my soul has known. 
« • « • 

Father ! mother ! come to me I 
I'm at your graves — can you not sec ? 
But let me feel that you are near, 
And through the night-hours, still and drear, 
I'll watch beside your q-uiet bed 
As often you, in years long fled. 
Have watched beside my own. 
Then in my heart shall be forgot 
The dreadful want of something not. 
« * * « 

The morning breaks ; I see once more 

The high cliflfs by the river's shore, 

Dark, rugged and mysterious, 

O'erhangmg and precipitous, 

While here and there, in rifl and ledge, 

With warning arms raised far alofl. 

Great pines and cedars, sentinels, 

Over each giant fortress close. 

Perennial, jealous vigil keep. 

Far down oelow those towering steeps, 

Where e'er the crescent current sweeps — 

In years agone when Winter grim 

A bridge of crystal o'er the stream 

Had thrown that here might not be stayed 

His march our South-Land to invade — 

Fast friends the river then and I, 

And not always alone was I. 

A form that moved with effort none 

Was by my side, and e'er anon 

Dark, brilliant eyes looked into mine — 

O God ! what has this creature done 

To merit earlv martyrdom ? 

A grave — ^no fruit nor shield from wrong — 

Thank God the way there is not long. 

Oh ! strange that beauty, youth and love 

Are so begrudged us from above ; 

Strange that the lily's drop of dew 

Some worthless insect must pursue ; 



That fair rose-leaf from tender bud 
Must fall, be trod in dust and mud. 
Oh ! strange that maidens' beauteous forms 
Should food become for loathsome worms. 
'Tis strange the lovely humming-bird 
Is gone so soon the coming word 
Of charmed surprise he does not hear ; 
The raven stays through all the year, 
Ignoring both our hate and fear. 
'Tis strange the heavenly cooing dove. 
With snowy plumes— image of Love— 
Whose sweetness will expression mock. 
Is prey for the despised hawk. 
'Tis strange that in the temple's walls 
Some hideous bat himself installs ; 
That 'round the fairest, richest vines 
Some horrid serpent oft entwines. 
Strange that the rainbow's gorgeous hues 
Some dull, ill-favored cloua obscures. 
Hope's precious flowers, so sweet, so bright 
Despair, foul worm, must sting and blight. 
« * • * 

Across that hill are old flelds, where 
The chinquapins and chestnuts grew. 
And on, and on, till lost to view. 
That long, long line of mountains blue. 
Rough, wild and rocky, massive, vast. 
And difficult from base to crest. 
Their densest thickets, steepest sides, 
Where, e'er alert, the wild deer hides. 
For him no refuge proved from me — 
Not safe, e'en on their tops, was he. 
No other peaks will I attempt 
Nor heights of p;reat endeavor scale; 
None would rejoice to see me rise, 
None sympathize if I should fail. 

* « * ft 

That great oak father planted, once 

Of all the wide landscape the pride — 

One pang, at least, was spared to him. 

For he has never known it died. 

Yet 'gainst old age's desolation 

Reserved there is one consolation : 

Magnificent, free-flowering, 

Thick, clustering,clinging,close and strong. 

The mighty stem and every prong, 

A matted network to the ground. 

In crimson glory wound around 

The grand Virginia creeper. 

My life, like that of this old tree. 

Is finished, but not ended ; 

For me there's naught but memory — 

Dead past with present blended — 

Its tendrils the sole living power 

Remains to bind me to the earth. 

• • • • 

I want to see my home again — 
It must be soon or never — 
To walk once more above the sod 
Where I shall sleep forever. 

(Explanation — The lines rhyme accidental- 
ly ; the author intended them for blank verse. 
This poem is copyrighted. It majr be pub- 
lished in newspapers, but no part of it must be 
set to music without the consent of the author. 
"Wild pigeons," etc. The sound of their win|js 
is here referred to. The verb "whistle" is 
intransitive. The songs the child hears come 
from the slave quarters. In the line "Where 
e'er the crescent current sweeps," the words 
"where " and " e'er " are two separate words. 
The word "crescent" refers to the course of 
the river, which is here for some distance semi- 
circular. The author was in poor health when 
this poem was written, and had been told hj 
his physician that he would not live very long). 
Baltimore, Md , August ^th, /^. 
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Key to Shorthand Reporting Notes 

by Will L. Clayton, 

Jackson, Tenn. 

Q. You say you were there the morning he 

did get killed ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Well, what time did you get there that 

morning, Arabella ? 
A. Half- past seven. 
Q. Well, what did you do when you got 

there ? 
A. I went through the kitchen and went on 

down into the laundry, unlocked the 

laundry and went and made up a fire and 

after I made the fire up I set the irons 

on the stove. 
Q. What did you do then, Arabella? 
A. I straightened the sheet out on the table. 
Q. How is that? 
A. I straightened the sheet out on the table 

for me to iron on. 
Q. Arabella, do you know whether they had 

a call bell up in the office or not — a call 

bell to call the porters ? 
A. They had a bell. 
Q. You struck that— did they have a bell 

that they struck up there? 
A. Some kind of a bell— I don't know what 

kind. 
Q. Up in the office ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was that bell for? 
A. To call the boys up. 
Q. Well, what time did you eat your break- 
fast that morning, Arabella? 
A. About eight o'clock. 
Q. Who did you eat with ? 
A. By myself. 

Q. When you ate your breakfast, where did 
you go? 

Notes. 

Howard Longley, after six months' ill- 
ness, resulting from pneumonia and la 
grip, and threatening consumption is at 
last improving, under a new process of in- 
halation medical treatment, at San Gabriel, 

^J'J^' r*^'^' formerly a pupil under Mr. 
McGurrin, in Salt Lake, Utah, has charge 
of the ''Longley Institute of Shorthand and 
Typewriting." in Los Angeles, Cal., teach- 
ing the Longley style, of course. 

In the Los Angeles, Cal., High School, 
where the Longley system of phonography 
has been taught, along with typewriting, for 



Shorthand Notes by Will L. 
Clayton. 
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over two years, W. H. Wagner, the teacher,, 
has begun the drilling of his pupils on the 
machine by the *' Touch" method. He 
covers the letters on the keys out of sight 
altogether, and from the start they are only 
allowed to find the letters from a chart near 
by. They begin by learning the keys for 
the first and second fingers, in the middle 
of the key-board thoroughly, by printing a 
great many familiar words in which they 
only are required ; and then they add others 
a few at a time. He thinks they thus learn 
the locations of the letters more readily than 
if they depended on sight, and do their work 
faster. He has about 100 pupils in his 
department, and t8 machines. 
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Isaac Pitix^aip Department 

Edited by Wiluam L. Mason. 

rriadpal of Thb Mbtkopoutah Sboathahd Scbool, 170 Fifth A.veane, S. W. cor. Twaityecoad 

New York, and Ofl&dal Instmctor in Isaac Pitman's Phonog^pbT in the 

Public Day Schools of New York City. 

Mb.. Frederick E. Wood, principal and 
proprietor New York School of Business 
and Shorthand, writes: "For seventeen 
years I taught the Graham system in my 
rennsylvania School, but when I organized 
the New York School of Business and Short- 
hand, I discovered that it was necessary to 
adopt the Isaac Pitman system on account 
of its popularity, which I attribute to a great 
extent, to its being tauzht in the public 
schools of this city, as well as in the Brook- 
lyn High Schools. Mv long and varied 
experience in this line ot business convinces 
me, that the Isaac Pitman system is the best 
for all practical purposes, and I advocate it 
on every possible occasion. Its rich and 
extensive literature is a great point in its 
favor, and I find it has much weight in the 
selection of the system. We use the * Com- 
plete Phonographic Instructor/ and like it 
better every day. We have now been open 
fourteen months, and have on our books 
the names of over eight hundred separate 
students." 



» 
» » 



Under "Books Received," in The Great 
Round World, we find the following item : 
"The * Complete Phonographic Instructor * 
(Isaac Pitman & Sons), deserves especial 
mention. This little book contains all 
necessary material to enable one to master 
this useful art. How useful shorthand is 
cannot be appreciated by any one not fa- 
miliar with tnis great time-saver of modem 
times. Those who have used this system 
cannot find words to sufficiently praise its 
merits ; it has received recognition from the 
leading schools of the country, and is now 
in general use in the schools of New York 
and Brooklyn and elsewhere." 



« » 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

Messrs. Shbrwin & Harrison, 

1840 Broadway, New York. 

John Smith, vs. James Stevens, 
Action of Assumpsit. 

Gentlemen : Yours of the 27th inst., ask- 
ing what has been done in | the above case, 
received. You will remember that when 
we filed declaration, the defendant put in 
affidavit of defense, to which I objected as 
being insufficient ; the Court, however, | 
over-ruled the objection and admitted the 
affidavit. I then took out a rule to arbitrate, 
and upon this I obtained judgment, where- 
upon defendant paid the costs and appealed 
the I case, and it is now upon the trial list 
and will be disposed of in its proper term. 



Should the decision of the arbitrators be 
sustained, I will at once J issue execution 
for the recovery of the debt. — ^Yours truly, 

Mr. Charles Greenwood, 

Hamburg, Germany, 
My dear Sir: Enclosed I hand you 

Eower of attorney, which I ask yon to ac- 
owledge in order that I may satisfy the 
the mortgage given | to you by John Taylor 
ei al. You can acknowledge it before a 
notary public in Germany, or before a 
consul, vice-consul, or minister sent out by 
this Government. | If before a notary public, 
his seal should be attached ; the same should 
also be done in the case of consul or vice- 
consul. — Yours very truly. 

Messrs. Crane & Johnson, 

Attomeys-at-Law, Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen : I am in receipt of your favor 
of the 22nd inst., asking about a New Jersev 
guardian, collecting | money from a Pennsyl- 
vania administrator. The law with reference 
to foreign guardians provides : — 

*' In all cases where any guardian and 
his ward may both be non-residents of 
this State | and such ward may be entitled 
to property of any description in this State, 
such guardian on producing satisfactory 
proof to the Orphans* Court of the proper 
county, by certificates | according to Act 
of Congress, in such cases, that he has 
given bond and security in the State in 
which he and his ward reside, in double 
the amount of | the value of the property, 
as guardian, and it is found that a removal 
of the property will not conflict with the 
terms of limitation attending the right by 
which I the ward owns the same, then 
any such guardian may demand or sue 
for and remove any such property to the 
place of residence of himself and ward." 
There are | other provisions, but this, 
I think, answers the question you ask, and 
probably covers the ground. 

I shall be glad to serve you in the 
matter, if necessary. — Yours truly. 



Messrs. A. Andrews & Co., 
William Street, New York. 
Gentlemen : — Your of the 27th inst., en- 
quiring as to the length of time required to 
put a claim amounting to 1 1500 in judgment 
in this State, received. Rule 187 of our 
court reads as follows : '* If the plaintiff's 
statement be filed before the return | day of 
the writ, and the summons has been served 
10 days before the return day, the plaintiff 
shall be entitled to judgment at any time 
after the return day | in default of defend- 
ant's appearance." 



4^ Uaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 PI>*i |Z'50 ; ^ Phonosraphic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 60,000 words, $1.50; Business Correspondence, Nos. i and 3, each, 30. cents. PubHshad 
hy Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 



Business Correspondence. h 
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Law Correspondence (General). 
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«S Schools and others, desiring the services of ex- 
perienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
Teachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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Benn Pitmaip Shortlpand. 

By Chas. T. Platt, 
Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford Basinets College, Hartford, Conn. 



Technical Terms of Stock 
Exchanges. 

The term ** bull " is applied to those who 
are purchasers of stock for long account, 
with the purpose of advancing prices, as the 
tendency of a bull is to elevate everything 
within his reach. The term **bear'* is ap- 
plied to those who sell short stock, with the 
purpose of depreciating values. The bear 
operates for a decline in prices. The brok- 
er's charge for his services is called a " com- 
mission,'' which in the New York Stock 
Exchange is one- eighth of one per cent, 
each way on a par value of the security 
purchased or sold. A ''point" means one 
per cent, on the par value of a stock or 
bond. *' Stock privileges," or "puts" and 
'' calls," are extensively dealt in abroad and 
to some extent, here. A "put " is an agree- 
ment in the form of a printed or written 
contract filled out to suit the case, whereby 
the signer of it agrees to accept upon one 
day's notice (except on the day of expiration) 
a certain number of shares of a given stock 
at a stipulated price. A "call" is there- 
verse of a " put," giving its owner the right 
to demand the stock under the same condi- 
tions. A '*put" may serve as an insurance 
to an investor against a radical decline in 
the value of stocks he owns ; a " call " may 
be purchased by a man whose property is 
not immediately available, but who may 
desire to be placed in a position to procure 
the shares at the call price, if they are not 
below that in the open market when he 
secures the necessary funds. The specu- 
lator usually trades on " margins." If he 
has I500 to invest he buys $5,000 worth of 
stock, his I500 being ten per cent, of the 
total amount. He expects to sell again 
before the remaining amount falls due. The 
margin is usually placed by the speculator 
in the hands of a broker, as a guaranty 
against loss. Although these brokers are 
really agents for others, yet "on 'change" 
they stand in the mutual relationship of 
principals. A "margin "is merely a par- 
tial payment, but a broker buying stock for 
a client on margin is compelled to wholly 



pay for it. If he has not the necessary capi- 
tal his usual custom is to borrow from banks 
or money-lenders, pledging the stock as 
collateral security. In foreign exchanges 
the element of credit enters more largely 
into the conduct of business. Where the 
credit of the client in London is established 
his broker does not ordinarily call on him 
for any cash until the next "settlement 
day." A "wash sale" is a fictitious trans- 
action made by two members actin]g in 
collusion, for the purpose of swelling the 
volume of apparent business in a security 
and thus giving a false impression of its 
valive. Stocks sell " dividend-on " between 
the time the dividend is declared and the 
day the books of the company close for 
transfer ; after that they sell " ex-dividend,*^ 
in which case the dividend does not go to 
the buyer. When a company decides not 
to declare a dividend it is said to ''pass its 
dividend." To sell stock "buyer 3" is 
to give, the buyer the privilege of taking it 
on the day of purchase or on any one of the 
three following days, without interest ; and 
to sell stock "seller 3 " is to give the seller 
the privilege of delivering it on the day of 
purchase or on any one of the three follow- 
ing days, without interest. " Buyer 3 " is a 
little lower, and "seller 3" a little higher 
than " regular way " when the market is in 
a normal condition. " Bucket shops " are 
establishments conducted nominally for the 
transaction of a stock-exchange business^ 
but really for the registration of bets or 
wagers (usually for small amounts) on the 
rise or fall of the prices of stocks, there 
being no transfer or delivery of the com- 
modities nominally dealt in. There are 
thousands of these counterfeit concerns 
throughout the country, conducted without 
any regard for legitimate commercial enter- 
prises. Grain is stored in warehouses until 
needed for milling or shipment. When we 
speak of "December" wheat we mean 
wheat that is to be delivered to the buyer in 
December. When sold for immediate de- 
livery it is known as "cash " grain. — Chi- 
cago Record's Home Study Circle, 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand by Chas. T. Piatt. 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Department. 

Condacted by Dk. Ruzmilv Tombo, No. a Ridge PUoe, New Yofk. 
Preaident Gabelsbergcr Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Letter from Secretary Lang to Mr, Roose- 
velt, on his Retiring from Office, 

"My Dear Mr. Roosevelt: I have 
your letter of resignation to the President, 
but, as I have told you so many times, I 
have it with the utmost regret. I have often 
expressed, perhaps too emphatically and 
harshly, my conviction that you ought not 
to leave the post of Assistant Secretary of 
the 'Navy, where your services have not only 
been of such great value, but of so much 
inspiration to me and to the whole service. 
But, now that you have determined to go 
to the front, I feel bound to say that, while I 
do not approve of the change, I do most 
heartily appreciate the patriotism and the 
sincere fidelity to your convictions which 
actuate you. 

" Let me assure you how profoundly I feel 
the loss I sustain in your going, for your 
energy, industry, and great knowledge of 
naval interests, and especially your inspiring 
influence in elevating and lifting the whole 
tone of the personnel of the navy, have been 
invaluable. I cannot close this reply to your 
letter without telling you also what an affec- 
tionate personal regard I have come to feel 
for you as a man of the truest temper and 
most loyal friendship. I rejoice that one 
who has so much capacity for public service 
and for winning personal friendships has the 
promise of so many years of useful and 
loving life before him. My heart goes with 
you, and I am very sincerely yours. 

"JohnD. Long." 



« 
« » 



Reporting Style. 

Extractfrom President McKinley's Message 

to Congress^ in re Commodore Dewey* s 

Victory at Manila. 

"To THE Congress of the United 
States : 

"On the 24th of April I directed the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to telegraph orders to Com- 
modore George Dewey of the United States 
Navy, commanding the Asiatic squadron, 
then lying in the port of Hong Kong, to 



proceed forthwith to the Philippine Islands, 
there to commence operations and engage 
the assembled Spanish fleet. * • * • 

" By the 4th of May Commodore Dewey 
had taken possession of the naval station at 
Cavity, destroying the fortifications there 
and at the entrance of the bay and paroling 
their garrisons. The waters of the bay are 
under his complete control. He has estab- 
lished hospitals within the American lines, 
where 250 of the Spanish sick and wounded 
are assisted and protected. The magnitude 
of this victory can hardly be measured by 
the ordinary standards of naval warfare. 
Outweighing any material advantage is the 
moral effect of this initial success. At this 
unsurpassed achievement the great heart of 
our nation throbs, not with boasting or with 
greed of conquest, but with deep gratitude 
that this triumph has come in a just cause, 
and that by the grace of God, an effective 
step has thus been taken toward the attain- 
ment of the wished-for peace. 

"To those whose skill, courage and devo- 
tion have won the fight, to the gallant com- 
mander and the brave officers and men who 
aided him, our country owes an incalculable 
debt. Feeling as our people feel, and 
speaking in their name, I sent a message to 
Commodore Dewey thanking him and his 
officers and men for their splendid achieve- 
ment and overwhelming victory, and in- 
forming him that I had appointed him an 
Acting Rear Admiral. 

"I now recommend that following our 
national precedents and expressing the 
fervent gratitude of every patriotic heart, 
the thanks of Congress be given Acting Rear 
Admiral George Dewey of the United States 
Navy for highly distinguished conduct in 
conflict with the enemy, and to the officers 
and men under his command for their gal- 
lantry in the destruction of the enemy's fleet 
and the capture of the enemy's fortifications 
in the bay of Manila. 

" William McKinley. 
"Executive Mansion, May 9, 1898." 

Note.— The pamphlet, *' The New Era of Pho- 
nography," aa well aa the circular, '*A Practical 
L^on in G.-R. Phonogrraphy," explain the general 
principles of Gabelsbergcr system. I shall be pleased 
to fumiah these publications free of charge to any 
reader of Thb Stenograph br who wishes to form 
an idea of the system.— Z7r. R. Tombo, 
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A Drummer's Story. 

HIS BXPERIBNCB WITH TRAIN ROBBERS. 

THE drummer had just finished read- 
ing a story of a train hold-up, and 
let his newspaper fall into his lap. 
" I had a rather romantic exper- 
ience once with train robbers," he said, 
** which I think I won't ever forget. I had 
been laid up sick for a week at a tavern in 
•a Kansas town, and my attendant had been 
a very sweet and gentle girl, who was a 
relative of the landlord's. She was such a 
nice girl that I was in no hurry to get well, 
and while I was putting it off all I could I 
was industriously putting on the chains of 
love. At the end of ten days I was able to 
take up my sample case again, and when I 
left the town my gentle nurse was on the 
same train, in my charge, bound for Kansas 
City, where she was to be met by friends. I 
had never talked love to her, and I fancy 
she didn't suspect me of anything except 
a desire to flirt a little ; but I had made up 
my mind to talk seriously to her before I let 
her friends take her away from me." 

** I fooled along as most men do under 
the same circumstances, waiting for a real 
good chance to come in, but before I reached 
the proper condition the train came to a 
sudden stop in a lonely place, and by the 
time we had asked what the trouble was a 
half- masked train robber stood in the aisle 
of the car with a revolver covering the con- 
tents. The girl turned as white as a sheet, 
and I thought she would faint, but I told her 
she wouldn't be hurt, and she sat there 
staring as if she had turned to stone. As it 
happened I kept my wits and when a shot 
and a shout arose on the air outside and at- 
tracted the robber's attention for a moment, 
I whipped my revolver out of my overcoat 
pocket and would have got him sure, but as 
I brought the gun around the girl at my side 
caught my arm and stopped me. I looked 
at her in amazement." 

*'* Don't,' she gasped, Mt's my father;' 
and then she fell in a faint, while the robber 
hurried out in response to the calls from his 
partners. 

*'As for me," concluded the drummer, 
^'I thought probably it would be just as well 
for me not to add to the poor girl's troubles 
by trying to get into her family." 



A Common-Sense Dictionary. 

(Howard Saxby in Cincinnati Enquirer.) 

I met Col. L. C. Weir, president of the 
Adams Express Compai\y, in New York last 
week, and he presented me with what he 
called a common-sense dictionary. Here is 
a part of its vocabulary : 

Art — A plagiarism on nature. 

Ass— A man who can deny more than he 
can prove. 

Ancient— Something that existed last 
week. 

Benefactor — An enemy to be shunned after 
accepting his favors. 

Bore — A friend in distress. 

Business — Everybody else's affairs. 

Charity — Ten cents for the poor and nine- 
ty cents salary, expenses and commissions 
for collecting the dollar. 

Congress — A ** trust" in public contracts. 

Correction — Making an error more appar- 
ent. 

Discovery — Anything found out. 

Divorce — Modern interpretation of 
"Whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder." 

Excuse — A confession of guilt. 

Financier — A man who has failed in busi- 
ness. 

Friend — A man who borrows your money 
and forgets to return it. 

Fool — Always the other fellow. 

Guide — A person who leads you astray. 

Honesty — Successful dealing of any kind. 

Humanity — Tears shed over the sufferings 
of people a thousand miles away. 

Innocence — Presumption of guilt. 

Integrity — (Obsolete). 

Idiot — What is the matter with you ? 

Law — The will of the people expressed by 
them in the Legislature ; set aside by them 
in the courts; ridiculed by them in juries 
and violated by them at all times. 

Labor Agitator — A gentleman who advises 
others not to work. 

Lie — A synonym for truth. 



Miss Flora Andrews has been engaged 
as stenographer to D. R. Fritts, of Syra 
cuse, New York. 

Mrs. M. M. Dvkb-Clark has been ap- 
pointed stenographer of the Board of Com- 
missioner of Buildings, New York City, at 
a salary of |i2oo a year. 
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Josephus Ben Gorion's Speech 

To the Citizens of Jerusalem when beseiged 
by Titus t at the time he was prisoner 
to the Romans. 



Key to Shorthand Notes in May Number. 



<i 



Tell me, I pray you, whenever were 
your ancestors free, and when were they not 
entangled with the wars of Gentiles and the 
dominion of other nations ? Had you not 
ever the victory from the time you came out 
of Egypt until the reign of Saul the son of 
Cis? So long as the Lord was your king 
you were in bondage to no man ; you served 
God as your only king. But after that your 
evil and corrupt desire stirred you to be 
irksome to the Lord, and lest he should 
reign alone to choose a man to have do- 
minion over you according as the custom 
was in other nations — I mean Saul the son 
of Cis and the other kings, every one of 
them — then served you him, you and your 
sons, and the chiefest of you became his 
servants, your goodliest daughters were 
made his confectioners, his cooks and his 
bakers. 

After gaul reigned Dam old, of worthy 
memory, who ruled over many nations ; but 
he also brought you into bondage, and put 
divers of you to death, to satisfy his pleasure, 
withal. He being dead you served Soloman 
his son, who, no less thap the other, even 
as he listed exercised dominion over you ; 
he also took up your sons and daughters 
and made them his slaves.*' 

This ends the exhibit on p. 140 (May), 
The rest of the selection, as I have trans- 
lated it, is as follows: *' After this suc- 
ceeded other most wicked Kings, so that 
from that time your country began to go to 
wreck, and he that was the best of them was 
Rethoboam, which said unto you : * My 
father corrected you with whips, but I will 
scourge you with scorpions ; ' and so did 
the rest of your Kings, which reigned after 
him — very few of them pleased God. All 
the others wrought abomination ; not one 
of them did any good, or reigned in the 
fear of the Lord.'* 

It might be an interesting exercise for 
readers of The Stenographer to trace out 
the translation of this specimen of the per- 
sonal and private shorthand of a gentleman 
who made the notes over a century ago. 



' You will of course observe that it is an 
alphabetic system, and now that the key is 
furnished no one will have much trouble 
making the correspondence of character and 
word. Yet your impressions last month, 
when your eye first gazed upon the strange 
hieroglyphics, were probably very much 
like my feelings when I was requested to 
decipher the mystery. It was quite a task 
figuring out the alphabet, and I utilized, in 
this inquiry, some of the experience lately 
acquired in my keyboard investigations; 
but when all the letters had been identified 
it was smoother sailing, and withal a very 
fascinating voyage of discovery. 

Bates Torrey. 



Office of 
Officiai, Reporters of Debates, 

House of Representatives, U. S. 
Washington, D. C, March 20, 1898. 
My Dear Mr. Hemperley : 

I wish to thank you for your kind request 
for a specimen of my shorthand, written on 
the sheet prepared by you, the matter to be 
written over several times, to get rid of all 
hesitation. Permit me to say in reply that it 
is a peculiarity of mine, that I cannot write 
a specimen any faster or better the second 
time than the first, or on any subsequent 
repetition, until the point of absolute me- 
morization is reached ; and a reporter never 
is called upon to write memorized matter in 
actual work. Therefore I prefer to send 
you a specimen of actual notes, taken on the 
floor of the House a few days ago, in re- 
porting a speech by Mr. John F. Shafroth, 
of Colorado, who, as all my colleagues can 
testify, habitually speaks nearly or quite 200 
words per minute. I also enclose a ver- 
batim transcript of part of the specimen, 
edited to show the verbal changes which a 
good speech reporter constantly makes, in 
order to express, in words most fit, the idea 
intended to be conveyed, without destroy- 
ing the speaker's individuality. The ability 
to do this rapidly, making the necessary 
changes as one dictates the notes, so that 
the copy is clean when written out, is to my 
mind the highest test of reporting ability ; 
and the ideal standard is the ability to do 
that so rapidly as not to check the speed of 
dictation at all. 

If I may suggest it, a lithographic repro- 
duction of the actual type-written page, 
showing the revision.of the verbatim trans- 
cript, would please me, because, you know, 
I am a believer in great freedom of render- 
ing within the limits of artistic preservation 
of individual style ; and this page is a good 
fair object lesson. 

Very sincerely, 

Fred Irland. 
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Key to Shorthand Notes, by Fred Irland. 

Kr. Chairman, in .the first place the theory ixpon itiieh 
the gentleman says it will o68t the government |359 000»000^4e-efi> 
the asetuqptionr that eyek*y acre of land that is contain^ within 
these Indian reservations will be occupied by settlers; that is 

A 

the supposition^ owd w % d e» the h o m e s t eadi as » » Now when we look 

Mil 

at the character of these lands* we know that they cannot be so 

Settled upon* The character of the country is such that they 
cannot ^e/alptak on • More than a third of this land is mountain- 
ous land .•Msft4- cannot possibly be taken for agricxiltural purposes; 
and if it Is taken for mining purposes, then, Mr. Chairman, it 
■t ia s g o t t o be paid for at a higher rate than under any of the 




^_. — -.. theji^ited States* For that reason the supposition that 



4^. takes an appropriation of money frdm the^ United States is 
absurd^ It does not take the appropriation of a single dollar** 
Look at this bill* Dbea it jaeMy. does it ae^ that it appropri- 
ates any money? I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it does not* It 

n%,9>A/t^At£/t'\y 
is true th e ^e ha s See n con tracts^ made with these Indians* It X% 

txnie thai we have agreed to pay them a certain amount of money, 
and most of it has been paid; but, Mr. Chairman, that is irrespect* 
ive of th e fa s t a s t e whether^^-^ is taken xip by homestead entry 
or in any other manner*. The obligation of the government is out 
to pay for these lands/ W ow that A s ti wi e, and the only loss that 
the government -safh sustain would be -theet; loss/<»tf4^»- th e y so ul d- ^^^ 
eo lVa st y ^ eff of the homesteader*^, Kow how many^ ape ^h s y? Are 
they great in numbers? In the first place, Mr. Chairman, the 
nwnDer of acres th a t hav e b een taken up by homestead entry is not 




more t han e ^ hin d o f th e e ntire - numb s n; - not a ^K4fd| a^ c w t a 
between a third and a fourth of the amouat of acres 
contained in these reservations* And not only that, ^ut. 
inelisdes all entries, whether t hgy have abandoned. t h e *t h e 

A 



S I* n e t ; and I have no doubt that the number of acres that 
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Editorial. 

Wb give thb month an artistic reprodac 
tion of the RemiDston typewriter aod one of 
It* lady operators, and we hope in the 
foture to present other artistic combinations 
ofatimilarkind. 

Mb. J. Garlick, licensed sbortbander in 
the Supreme Court of Victoria, North Par- 
ramatta, NewiSouth Wales, renews bis sub- 
scription to Tub Stenograph KB, sayias 
that be finds it more "live" any oth^r he 



indnding book-keeping. She has also had 
experience in teadiing shorthand and type- 
writing, and wonld be glad to secnre a 
position where there isa chance for advance 
ment, and is willing; to take hold at a moder- 
ate salary. In such a positron. 

Miss E, H. J., of Philadelphia, a gradnate 
of Drexel Institute, desires position. Writes 
ninety-five words a minute in shorthand, 
and operates Remington machine. It a 
book-keeper. Address, care of The Stb- 



takes. We have not a great many sub- 
scribers from his part of the world, but it is 
a pleasure to us to know that our efforts 
are appreciated in South Wales. 

Positions Wanted. 
Miss Hannah W. Hopson, of Monticello, 
Fla., has been a subscriber to Thb Ste- 
nographer for several years. She writes 
the Benn Pitman system ; is a competent 
amanuensis and can do general office work. 



James F. Hurley, a recent graduate of 
the Utica Business College, has been as- 
sisted to a position as aten^rapher in the 
law office of D. C. West, Lowville, N. Y. 

A STENOGRAPHY Club of the Y. M. C. A- 
Baltimore, Md., has recently been or^ianized 
for the purpose of advancing the graduates 
in dictation. The officers are ; J. De Lash- 
mutt, president ; Fred R. Huber, first Vice- 
president 1 James Maloy, second vice-pres- 
ident; HarryJ.Watton, secretary and treas- 
urer. 
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W. Philip Stcinhacuscr, of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

DURING my exciting experiences as 
a writer of cut-rate phonography, 
I have had to do with many inter- 
esting specimens of the genus 
homoj but am free to confess that the sub- 
ject of this sketch has afforded me the most 
astonishment. 

I first heard of Steinhaeuser through a 
mutual friend, who published a shorthand 
magazine devoted to typewriter advertise- 
ments. There is room for suspicion that 
this gentleman issued the magazine for the 
benefit of his health. At any rate, having 
now thoroughly regained his health, he ap- 
pears to be on the point of discontinuing 
the periodical. But that is another matter. 

Stein— (and the rest of it)—did some wri- 
ting for the magazine above referred to, and 
his method of treating his subjects attracted 
my favorable attention. In fact, he treated 
his subjects much better than Spanish sub- 
jects are treated by Spain. I mentally out- 
lined him, then and there, just as I imagined 
him to be, and was so well pleased with the 
outline that I thought some of filling it in 
with yellow paint. It was plain that Stein- 
*ser handled his subjects without gloves, and 
I, therefore, assumed he was not pugilisti- 
cally inchned. ** Good thing for me," I 
thought, " in case I should ever run across 
him ! *» 

Then came to me an old acquaintance. 

** Do you know Steinhaeuser?" said he. 

"I know of him," said I. 

'* He has a great name," said he. 

" It grates against my teeth every time I 
speak it," said I. 

" There is everything in that name," 
said he. 

•* Everything but X, Y and Z," said I. 

** What is his age?" said he. 



<< 



Don't know," said I, **but he must be 
old, or, at least, middle-aged, for he hob- 
nobs with Thomas Towndrow, who is no 
spring chicken." 

'* Steinhaeuser must have a strong sys- 
tem, or he would be crushed by his name," 
my acquaintance asserted. 

*' He has the Graham system," I replied. 

''What ! Does he subsist upon the diet 
of a vegetarian?" 

** Not to my knowledge." 

'' What machine does he operate ? '' 

"The Hammond." 

*• Oh, I see ! Then, there's where he gets 
his meat !" 

My curiosity regarding Steinhaeuser was 
whetted by this conversation, and I pro- 
ceeded to look him up in the Encyclopaedia 
Brittannica. My edition is somewhat an- 
cient, as it dates back to the fall of 1887, or 
the fall of the Roman Empire (I now forget 
which) but I found what I wished to dis- 
cover. Listen to this : 

Volume II. Sib-^Szo. 

Pp' 530-531- "Stein, Heinrich Friedrich 
Karl, Baron vom und zum (i 757-1 831) one 
of the greatest of German statesmen." 

This was the beginning of the Steinhaeu- 
ser line, and, prior to the annexation of the 
**haeuser," which latter event doubtless 
came about through some brilliant stroke 
of diplomacy on the part of the Baron vom 
und zum. 

Pg- 531' **Steinmanger (Hung. Szoni'- 

bathe ly ; \^7iX. Sabaria).** 

This, of course, refers to the manger in 
which Stein was born. You see, this man- 
ger was of the hammock variety, as it was 
hung in Szombathely, in the latitude of Sa- 
baria ! The most perplexing matters are 
resolved to simplicity, when once they are 
understood. 

Pg' 531- "Steiner, Jakob (1796-1863), one 

of the greatest geometricians of all ages." 

Here, evidently, is record of a side-track 
section of the family. The **haeuser" 
must have been grafted on the parent stock, 
but Jakob, conceiving an aversion to the 
**haeus," broke it out, leaving only the 
** er " to follow the original ** Stein." This 
Steiner must have been a centenarian, as it 
is stated that he was "ofallages." Qintend 
to ask Joseph £. Perkins about that). 
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Pg' 532. "Stendal, a manufacturing 
town and important railway junction in 
Prussian Saxony.** 

Uuquestionably, a city founded by the 
Steins and named in their honor. 

P&- 532. ** Stenography ; see Short- 
hand.** 

This clinches the whole matter, and brings 
us down to our Steinhaeuser. He "saw 
shorthand** and was happy. 

Now comes the most remarkable feature 
of all. Having exhausted all my other re- 
sources, I turned to Steinhaeuser himself 
for information. Some might have done this 
at the start, but I am not built that way. 
Upon a substratum of hypothesis I erect an 
edifice of fact. 

In answer to my inquiries, I am now in 
receipt of the following characteristic state- 
ment : 

*' I was born on the loth day of August, 
1878, in Cohocton, Steuben County, N. 
Y. From thence I went to Rondout, as 
soon as I was able to walk, as I had not 
money enough to pay my railway fare. 1 
then took in Rochester (or, it took me in 
— I do not know which) and lastly I came 
to Allentown, Penn. In 1895 I captured a 
course in stenography and typewriting in 
the American Business College, and have 
been enabled to more or less successfully 
follow the profession of a stenographer 
ever since. 

(Signed) W. Philip Steinhaeuser.** 

Born in 1878 ! Shades of Bishop, Os- 
goodby. Miner and Kendrick C. Hill ! Why, 
that was several days after the flood ! (The 
Johnstown flood, I mean). Here I have 
been laboring under the impression that 
Steinhaeuser was a veteran, covered by the 
scars of many battles in the court room and 
before the breezy rostrum, and an indefati- 
gable voter for prohibition and women's 
rights ! 

Arrayed in the sackcloth of amazement, 
and besprinkled with the ashes of humilia- 
tion, I humbly sign myself. 

Pathetically yours, 

Charles H. White. 



Revision of Transcript — Educa- 
tional Requirements. 

WHATEVER methods the editor 
may have in contemplation for 
the further development of the 
educational resources of The 
Stenographer, no more highly 
important or characteristically 
essential picture of reportorial requirements 
could be oflered than that presented in the 



graphic reproduction of Mr. Irland*s notes, 
taken at the rate of 200 words per minute, 
together with literal and revised transcripts, 

The two pages devoted to this matter sug- 
gest a real study— for the beginner and for 
the practitioner. The former may be some- 
what surprised — ^perhaps encouraged — at 
the absence, in this instance, of the ** cop- 
per-plate ** style of notes elsewhere found. 
To the reporter the picture is a familiar one. 
Mr. Irland's notes are interesting and full 
of practical teaching. The question may be 
asked, *' Do we teach what we practice ? '* 

The echo of the notes is found in the 
transcript. Here is the literal translation, 
subsequently corrected and improved by 
the stenographic reporter. It may be asked, 
'* To what extent am I authorized to revise 
my notes? " Aside from testimony, I think 
Mr. Irland very clearly and forcefully de- 
fines the limitations, and shows, too, with 
what nicety and good taste this revising can 
be accomplished. 

To the debate reporter the scene is an 
oft-repeated one, wherein technical or gen- 
eral discussion, incongruous and even un- 
grammatical language falls from the lips of 
educated, scientific men. I fully believe 
that (with the exception noted) a steno- 
graphic reporter should render his transcript 
so comprehensive and clear that it may be 
a credit, both to speaker and reporter. On 
the other hand, nearly every experienced 
reporter could individualize certain cases 
where speeches were so poor in quality and 
garb that a respectable presentation of them 
required a re-writing, or, perhaps, discus- 
sions so technical that the stenographer's 
unfamiliarity with the matter spoken pre- 
cluded anything more than an attempt to 
correct gross errors in speech. 

The stenographic reviser must combine 
the elements of a clear head, an active 
mind, education, training, judgment and 
familiarity with matter reported, in order to 
become successful in this delicate art. 

Pardon such criticism, but if the wise Edi- 
tor of this Journal would add more pages to 
this vastly unique and instructive depart- 
ment, and issue an ** extra " for the benefit 
of some of the " gatling-gun-diploma-issu- 
ing** schools, there would be a universal 
Question asked among beginners, ''Have I 
the education to become a proficient re- 
porter, or even a stenographic amanuen- 
sis?" 

God speed The Stenographer in its 
new era of practical education. 

The above may cover some of the points 
raised in a communication in the June num- 
ber, in the Woman's Department of The 
Stenographer. 

Francis E. Wessels, 
Official Medical Stenographer, 
142 1 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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irtrpent ol liau/ Reporting 

and Legal Miscellany 



H. W. Thorne, Editor. 

lloTney-ai-Law and Official Court StenogTipbar 



A PROMINENT official court steno- 
grapher, who insists upon with- 
holding his Dame, sends me a Ust 
of reference books, from which 1 
have selected those which appear below. 
He says : "Some years ago I prepared a 
paper for the N. Y. S. S. Association on 
works of reference. I have run across the 
enclosed list which it seems to me would be 
worth publishing in The Sthnogkapber, 
with an occasional elimination, A fellow 
armed with a good selection from these 
text-books • * • would be in good shape 
for the fray." Following is the list, with 
the retail price of each book ; 

Thomas, E. A. Comprehensive Dictionary of 

Biographies. contHinini; succinct accounla of 

most Eminent Persons in All Ages, $2.50. 
Crabb's English Synonyms, $125. 
Edwards, E. Words, Facts, and Phrases. A 

Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of- 

the-Way Matters, (150. 
Everybody's Writing Desk Book, %\ .00. 
Five Thousand Words commonly Misspelled, 

75c. 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates (loth edition, 

I6.00. 
Soule's English Synonyms (new edition), (2.35. 
Wood, Rev. James, Dictionary of Quotations 

from Ancient and Modern English and For- 
eign Sources, {2.50. 
The Writer's Handbook. A Guide to the Art 

of Composition, (1.50. 
Writing for the Press (Luce), (i.oo. 
How to Write Clearly (Abbott), 6i)c. 
A Treatise on English Punctuation (Wilson), 

Sl,l5- 
Punctuation and Other Typographical Matters 

(Bigelow), 50c. 
Mistakes in Writing English, and How to 

Avoid Them (Bigelow), 50c. 
Handbook of Blunders (Ballord), 50c. 
Slips of Tongue and Pen (Long), 60c. 
Errors in the Use of English (Hodgson), (1.50. 
On the Study of Words (Trench), $1.15, 
Words and Their Uses, Library Edition 

(White), «2,oo. 
Every-Day English (White), fii.oo. 
Familiar Quotations, 9th Edition (Bartlelt), 



How Long? 
This month I present the testimony* of 
Col. Edward B. Dickinson, soldier, physi- 
cian, official reporter National Democratic 
Committee since 1876, and at present official 
stenographer of Surrogate's Court, Brook- 
lyn, on the question of how long he required 
to attain verbatim reporting speed. 

In reply to your letter asking me how I 



the system » • " pretty thoroughly in i860. 
I presume at that time 1 could write, possi- 
bly, seventy-five words a minute by the 
hour. When, in 1870, I began to use it, I 
pursued the usual course. I took from dic- 
tation many volumes of miscellaneous mat- 
ter : history, biography, lectures, trials — in 
fact almost every branch of literature. For 
two years I continued this, writing two or 
three hours a day ; and always carrying 
with me the notes so written, which I care- 
fully read at every opportunity ; in the 
horse-cars or at any unoccupied moment. 
When I had attained a speed, possibly of 
135 words a minute, I began to take dic- 
tation from other stenographers, as an 
amanuensis. And for two years I attended 
court wherever I found a trial going on, 
and took the entire proceedings, day after 
day during every court day. iust as faithfully 
as if 1 had been paid for doing the same. I 
made a rule, which I adhered to as closely 
as I could, of reading every word that I had 
written. I thus became entirely familiar 
with the course of procedure in courts ; and 
learned that which can be acquired in no 
other way. namely, what not to take; and 
how to take what is necessary to make a 
record. I also read law, and when I began 
the active practice of the profession, I had 
written a great many thousand folios, and 
taken the entire proceedings of a great 
many hundred trials of every description, 
civil, criminal, admiralty, etc., etc. 

" I know of no possible way of acquiring 
speed — that is, the rate of speed necessary 
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for a court stenographer, and the absolute 
facility which he must have in reading his 
notes — except by a course of long, laborious, 
persistent practice in writing and reading ; 
the reading being fully as important (if not 
more so] as writing. A court stenographer, 
to be thoroughly equipped, must be able to 
read his notes at any time during a trial, 
and to find the portion which he is directed 
to read, with the same ease and rapidity as 
he- would if they were printed matter. 

"I do not know how fast I can write. 
The best record I ever made, under strictly 
test conditions, was 231 words a minute, or 
2,312 words in a test of ten minutes. I am 
perfectly willing to admit that in my twenty 
years' experience in court reporting, I have 
never had a long case in which I did not 
wish during some part of it, that I could 
write just a little faster than I was able to. 
A feeling which I am sure every professional 
has experienced . ' ' 

Correspondence . 

THROWING THE INK BOTTLE. 

Chester, Pa., May i6th, 1898. 
My Dear Major Thorne : 

**In Practical Court Reporting you use a 
very apt metaphorical phrase, and it has 
often occurred to me when I have hurled 
'the ink bottle ' at a voluble witness. There 
was a time when I hesitated to stop a witness. 
I imagined that the dramatis personae would 
regard me as a *ham' stenographer, and 
whisper: *There*s a poor devil who can't 
keep up.' But that feeling happily passed 
off, and the ink bottle goes whenever I am 
in doubt. 

"The other day I was engaged in a case 
when a New York man was reeling off a lot 
of firm names. As a New York man, you 
are probably aware of the queer nomencla- 
tures selected from the four quarters of the 
earth, l)ut of the least outlandish of which 
is 'Tschouski, Soblienski & Uhl.» That's a 
'peach', you will admit. Well, this witness 
mentioned the firm of 'Roull, Miller & Co.' 
It struck me at once that 'Roull' was capa- 
ble of several interpretations. It sounds 
like 'Roweir or 'Rowl, or 'Rouel,' or most 
anything similar, and I threw the ink bottle. 
The name was spelled and the case pro- 
ceeded. The other stenographer, I ob- 
served, took the benefit of my bottle slinging. 

**In another case the witness used a name 
sounding like ' Hay.* I threw the ink 
bottle and the name came out 'Haigh*. 
Now it mig:ht strike some people that these 
are minor details, but in my experience one 
of the saddest mistakes a stenographer can 
make i« in proper names, and the reporter 
who Efets them rio;ht commands a certain 
amount of respect. What do you think ? 

Wm. E. Trimit." 



[ I agree with Colonel Tribit, of course 
I have not discovered any reason for change 
ing any advice given by me in Practical 
Court Reporting, -'Yi. W. T.] 



» 
« » 



Allentown, Pa., May 31, 1898. 

*' Enclosed find herewith a few items of 
interest for your column called " Notes," 
in The Stenographer. Whenever I come 
across anythinf^ that I think will interest 
stenop;raphers in general, I am bound to 
send It to the very best shorthand magazine 
published at this date. Hope you can use 
them all, as they will certamly prove quite 
interesting. If stenographers would have a 
little care, they could make this part of the 
magazine a prominent feature, and it would 
be greatly valued by all. Hope you will be 
able to read these notes ; if not, pardon me 
for not writing in longhand, but this being 
the quickest and easiest method of writing, 
have acquired the habit of always writing 
most of my matter in that way. ♦ * • • W. 
Philip Stbinhaeuser." 

[ I wish that more readers of this magazine 

would keep as closely in touch with its 

editorial management as my correspondent, 

and would follow his laudable example of 

sending monthly such items of interest, re 

specting stenographers and their doings, as 

fall beneath their notice. I think I have 

transcribed Mr. Steinhaeuser's shorthand 

letter correctly. Many of his shorthand 

forms I cannot sanction, and so I shall now 

write your letter, Mr. S., in my shorthand 

and forward to you for comparison with 

your own. — H. W. T.] 

* 
* » 

Notes. 

Mr. Richard A. Gordon, Jr., has been 
appointed ofiicial of the City Court, of 
Albany, N. Y. Mr. Gordon had performed 
the duties of the position for some months 
preceding his appointment. 

Mr. John G. Farrell, of Stapleton,N. Y., 
for whom I recently obtained a copy of 
Practical Court Reporting, is filling the re- 
sponsible position of ofiicial stenographer of 
the Municipal Court of New York City, 
Borough of Richmond. 

Benjamin Banks, LL. B. is principal and 
founder of the Shorthand University, situated 
at No. 925, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. He is a reporter of many years ex- 
perience, and a first-class instructor of the 
phonographic art. 

Stenographer Easton's fees for report- 
ing the Star Route trials for the Govern- 
ment amounted to $28,000, the trial con- 
tinuing about one year. 
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" Ernest Jonbs and L. O. Luckett have, 
in one of the typewriter offices, a boy who 
uses a machine with unlettered key-board 
and takes from dictation 100 words a min- 
ute. Writing from memory he can reel off 
250. Blindfolded he can write ninety with- 
out making a mistake. He is as wonderful 
in his way as Blind Tom at the piano. 
Jones is a remarkable {;enius. He has 
tramped 30,000 miles in this country, doing 
the Weary Willie act to perfection, and is 
now permanently settled and hopelessly re- 
formed.**— A^. y. Press, 

The Troy Times says : ** There are 
forty-eieht stenographers on the municipal 
pay rolls of New York City, and they were 
paid last year ^97,000, an average of a little 
more than $2,000 each.'' 

The Rochester Morning Call says : 
''Here is still another woman who gets 
' large pay. This time it is Miss Jeannette 
Ballantyne, the Rochester Probate Court 
reporter. She earns as much as |5,ooo a 
year, it is said." 

*' The mail of every member of Congress 
has been doubled, and when it is taken into 
consideration that every letter received by 
the people's representatives must be an- 
swered, the amount of labor involved can 
be imagined. This condition is a bonanza 
to unemployed stenographers, since many 
members have been compelled to engage 
extra clerks." — New York Tribune, 

Miss Stella Reinsmith, of Emaus, Pa ., 
has been appointed stenographer to Senator 
Boies Penrose, at Washington, D. C. She 
is an exceptionally fine writer of the " mys- 
tic art," and a worthy example of her sex. 

Miss Beulah Wiland, has become ste- 
nographer for Messrs. Fry & Dungan, retail 
and wholesale furnishers, Allentown, Pa. 

Every member of the N. Y. S. S. A., 
should be in attendance at the next annual 
meeting, August 25th and 26th, at Albany, 
N. Y. Beside the usual entertaining and 
instructive program, a speed contest will be 
held, and other interesting and valuable 
features presented. 

Stenographers everywhere should not 
fail to join some association of stenogra- 
phers — State, county, or city. It is a duty 
each owes, not only to himself, but to his 
CO stenographers. It is by concentrated 
effort, exerted through such associations, 
that favorable legislation is secured, and 
thereby the welfare of the individual mem- 
ber, as well as the society, protected and 
advanced. 

The vacation period is now with us. I 
trust that each reader of The Stenogra- 
pher will enjoy a pleasant and recuperative 
season of rest, and return to the labors .of 
the pen better prepared to discharge his or 
her duties. 



C. W. Kaeppbl, stenographer and law 
student in the office of J. L. Schaadt, Esq., 
Allentown, Pa., acted as official stenogra- 
rapher for Judge Scott, in Easton, North- 
hampton County, Pa., Court, for the June 
term. 

H. A. Gehringbr, teacher of shorthand 
and typewriting in the American Business 
College, of which E. M. Turner is president 
and manager, located in the Central Market 
Hall building, Allentown, Pa, has been 
transferred to that College's Branch, which 
was only recently established in Bethlehem, 
Pa., where he will continue teaching ste- 
nography. The vacancy caused thereby 
has been well filled by S. C. Speer, who 
will henceforth be the instructor of stenogra- 
phy at the American Business Colleee. He 
IS from Georgia, where he successfully held 
a number of excellent positions as teacher 
of stenography, and he comes here with 
practical experience in that line. He will 
teach both the Graham and the Benn Pitman 
systems of shorthand. 

Typewriter Headquarters, Room ao, 

B. & B. building, Allentown, Pa., of which 

C. Werley is proprietor and manager, are 
the general agents for this city and vicinity, 
for the Remington Standard Typewriter. 
They also carry a full assortment of type- 
writer sundries and stenographic supplies. 
They run, in connection therewith, a public 
stenographic and copying oCRce, which is 
under the immediate charge of Mr. Werley, 
who is both a reporter of many years, and a 
progressive business man. He is assisted 
in his work by a corps of stenographers of 
recognized abilities. The firm is an up to- 
date one, doing a large amount of difficult 
reporting, and is classed among the fore- 
most in that line. It has well furnished 
offices, supplemented by every modern con- 
venience. 

Misses Minnie and Estelle Scheiren are 
stenographers and typists in the offices of 
the Allentown Branch of the R. G. Dun Co., 
compilers of Dun's Reference Book, 25 and 
26 Breining and Bachman building, Allen- 
town, Pa. Both of these young ladies are 
progressive and wide-awake stenographers, 
and exhibit a deep interest in their voca- 
tion. 

Mr. John H. Hill, has accepted a posi- 
tion as stenographer under the General 
Superintendent of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, at New York. He was formerly 
stenographer for Messrs. Ruhe Bros. Co., 
21 and 23 North Eighth Street, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The last winter's record shows that Mr. 
H. N. Alexander, reporter for the Naval 
Affairs Committee, received for thirty-six 
days' work $2,507.60 ; nearly I70 a day. 

H. W. Thornk. 
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Ida E. Turnkk, Editor. 

Corre»poudence and items of general intert:i»t, relative to this Department 
arc solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Thk Stenographer. 



Reading One Another's Notes. 

WE take this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge most gratefully the assist- 
ance which the teachers of short- 
hand schools, especially, have given us in 
the two years we have edited this Depart- 
ment. We have particular reference to the 
aid so generously accorded by Miss Anna 
M. Laise and Miss £. E. Thrasher. Miss 
Laise is the proprietor of the Laise Short- 
hand, Typewriting and Business School of 
Washington, and her able articles on 
*' Speed Requisites" have been running 
through The Stenographbr for several 
months. Miss Thrasher is Principal of the 
Chandler Shorthand School of Hartford, 
teaching the Chandler Practical System. 
We want each one of these good friends 
and successful teachers to speak editorially 
to us, and this month we shall take the lib- 
erty of presenting a communication from 
Miss Thrasher, which, when writing it, she 
had not any idea would be made "public 
property. ' * Her letter was prompted by the 
reply of Mrs. W. E. L. to the query in the 
** Question Box *' of May as to whether there 
was any utility in being able to read each 
other's notes. Miss Thrasher demonstrates 
clearly that there is more in the subject than 
we at first thought, and that, therefore, it 
deserves more space in our columns than 
we had thought it worthy to receive. Here 
is what she says : 

** In the May number of The Stenogra- 
pher I noticed some remarks by Mrs. W. 
E. L. in regard to making notes which are 
legible to other people. I can hardly re- 
frain from replying to this and stating a few 
facts from my own experience. I can assure 
Mrs. W. E. L. that it is not a 'fairy tale,* 
but the simple truth which can be easily 
proven ; given a good system of shorthand, 
there is no reason in the world tor one wri- 
ter to be unable to read another's speed- 
notes readily. I disagree with Mrs. W. E. 
L. as to there being no advantage in* so do- 
ing. I invariably write my business letters 
— often personal ones — and advertisements 



and any article, in shorthand, and give them 
to a pupil to transcribe. The transcription 
is usually made without error — certainly 
without error in reading. The lady with 
whom I disagree may say that I write such 
matter slowly and carefully ; I write it on 
unruled pads generally — sometimes in a 
note- book as I am writing this letter — al- 
ways with a pencil, and seldom take any 
pains with the notes. We do stenographic 
work for business men ; sometimes a pupil 
takes the notes ; sometimes I take them ; 
but, in any case, anyone else can read them, 
and there is seldom a day that someone 
does not read these business letters from 
another's notes ; I find it of immense ad- 
vantage. For instance : the young lady 
who usually takes the notes is sometimes 
away for a day, and I find it necessary or 
more convenient to take the notes myself ; 
I do not have the time for transcription, and 
my assistant or one of the pupils typewrites 
the letters. At least, two or three days in 
every week, someone writes part of these 
letters from another's notes. This is done 
easily and readily from notes which are 
taken rapidly ; if it cannot be done, I believe 
it is either my fault or carelessness on the 
part of the pupil. I have a long list of busi- 
ness letters which I use for dictation, writ- 
ten by pupils with pencil — never corrected 
at all ; I not only read these, but very often 
someone else who has never seen them, 
does it. Of course, there may be illegible 
vfriting in shorthand, just the same as there 
is often illegible writing in longhand ; but, 
it does not seem to me that there is any ne- 
cessity whatever for it. I would not say one 
could read unhesitatingly from another's 
notes taken at the rate of two or three hun- 
dred words per minute, but it certainly can 
be done, and is done constantly, from notes 
taken from ordinary business dictation. 
Another instance occurs to me : that of a 
former pupil who conducts a mailing agency 
and stenographic office ; she has a large 
business ; most of her dictation she takes 
herself, going to business men's offices for 
it. She has two or more girls in the office 
using her system, and they are in the habit 
of transcribing these letters from her rapidly 
written notes, or of reading them to her 
while she typewrites them. I can multiply 
instances of this kind, but this, I think, is 
sufficient. In the cases I have cited. I 
believe even Mrs. W. E. L. will admit that 
it is an advantage to be able to read anoth- 
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er's notes. Finally, it may not be a ' reflec- 
tion on the stenographer that her notes are 
legible only to herself/ but I consider it a 
reflection upon someone, or some thing." 

We believe that the original contention 
was in relation to one's ability to read the 
notes written in another system than one's 
own. We may be safe in asserting that the 
groundwork of all systems is very much the 
same, and she who wishes or finds it of use 
to transcribe the notes of other systems can, 
doubtless, do so by learning the main varia- 
tions and remembering them when actually 
doing the ** translating." From our own 
experience, we cannot recall having had any 
trouble in gathering at least the gist of the 
notes representing some half-dozen systems 
other than our own. 

The Secret of Progress. 

Every thoughtful woman in the steno- 
graphic field has the utmost admiration for 
Mrs. Eliza S. Burnz, for the reason that, 
first of all, she is a true, womanly woman ; 
and, second, she has stood these many 
years for all that is uplifting and helpful to 
her sisters. Some time ago we requested 
her to give us a message for our Depart- 
ment, and, although our letter reached her 
at a time when she was suffering mentally 
and physically, she was good enough to 
comply with our wish, and our readers thus 
have the benefit of her characteristic words, 
as follows : 

** We must learn that reward follows ex- 
cellence in one's art, and that superior ex- 
cellence can be attained only by the cultiva- 
tion of all the faculties and the acquirement 
of knowledge in every direction. Especially, 
should the young woman stenographer 
know what is going on in stenographic 
ranks. She should keep pace with im- 
provements ; I do not mean that she ought 
to undertake the study of every new method 
of shorthand which she sees highly recom- 
mended ; if she is writing freely any of the 
standard systems, by faithful study and 
practice of its principles, she can attain all 
the speed she needs in her work ; but she 
should know how the world of shorthand 
and typewriting is extending, and what op- 
portunities are opening up each year for 
women. In the stenographic journals she 
will read from time to time the biographies 
of many who succeeded by taking advan- 
tage of the main chance and not being 
afraid to learn something, whether it was in 
the direct line of their daily work, or some- 
what removed from it." 

Along the same line of advice " Printers' 

Ink " offers the following : 



(( 



To succeed in her own profession a wo- 
man should seek to grasp as many other 
branches of knowledge as possible. She 
cannot afford to be narrow, but should sup- 
plement her special information in her own 
province of work by principles and facts 
gained from other departments of knowl- 
edge. *I believe emphatically,' said one 
woman, ' in the value of trainmg, both in- 
tellectual and physical, in order that a wo- 
man early in life may become broad, re- 
ceptive, with the ability to make what she 
learns serve her needs. This, at least, is 
the theory I have always tried to put into 
practice in my own work.* " 

Question Box. 

What Should be the Minimum Speed 
of the Amanuensis ?^Miss J . K. L. writes : 
'*This is another question that depends 
upon circumstances, but I would not feel 
safe, were I a beginner, it, in applying for a 
position, I could not write at least 85 words 
per minute, and sustain same, on any and 
all kinds of work, from editorials down to 
simple letters." 

**ATyro" wants to know if it is the 
usual custom to use phrases with increasing 
frequency as one progresses in a position ; 
or, as one reaches the maximum speed re- 
quired, is it general or well to lesson the 
number ? 

Association Corner. 

We learn that during the winter a bill 
was introduced in the Illinois Legislature 
designed to render women ineligible as no- 
taries public ; and that the measure was de- 
feated through the efforts of the National 
Association of Women Stenographers. 
Hearty congratulations are tendered by 
reason of this victory. 

Notes from the Field. 

In Philadelphia, recently, an exhibition of 
the proficiency attained by the "People's 
Sight Singing Classes " was given. One of 
the most remarkable feats of the evening 
was performed by two pupils, little girls, 
who not only skipped wonderful intervals 
with the voice, but took down in shorthand 
two parts of an air played upon an organ, 
and then sang it from their notes. 

Mrs. Rose Denny is the official stenogra- 
pher of the City of Spokane, Wash. She 
receives $90.00 per month, and probably no 
employee of the city or county so well earns 
his salary as does Mrs. Denny, says the 
Spokane Chronicle. Her experience in the 
office makes her services invaluable to the 
municipality. In 1896 she revised the mu- 
nicipal code of Spokane, indexing and put- 
ting it for the first time in such shape that it 
became valuable to the attorneys, as well as 
to others. The work was undoubtedly worth 
$2,000, but Mrs. Denny did it without extra 
compensation. Ida E. Turner. 
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surviving daughters. Miss Grace To wndraw, 
coatinues to teach the system invented and 
first taught by him in Boston, in 1855. 



Another One. 

M. John Morley, M. P., literary man, poli- 
tician, and a friend of Gladstone, delivered 
a great speech on the late Premier, at Leeds, 
the other day. In connection with it he 
wrote to the Times, of June 13th : 

" Correspondents are asking me what 
precisely I meant by saying (as reported) 
that Mr. Gladstone ' was like one of his 
own Homeric heroes, who strained all his 
strength to bend the stiff bone.' It will 
save me many post-cards if you will allow 
me to state that this unhappy imagery is a 
corruption of my real words — ' who bent all 
his strength to string a stifTbow.' " 



D ■ vear; etber places In Foiul Union, f 
ilv«rl<><n2 Ratea furnished on appllcallon. 



Death of Edward Underbill. 

WE REGRET to learn ot the death 
of this well'known and warmly 
loved New York stenogjapher, 
who was often called the father of ofBcial 
court reporting in New York, having been 
mainly instrumental in getting it placed 
upon a legal and satisfaclory footing. 

His portrait appeared in The Stenogra- 
pher, in Volume 5, for November, 1893, 
and he has many times contributed able and 
interesting articles to our columns. 

We extend our deepest sympathy to the 
friends and relatives he has left behind him. 

Thomas Town DROw, well-known to the 

readers ofTHE Stenographer as the oldest 
reporter in New York city, died at the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Mrs. William 
Liwrence. New Rochelle, N. Y., on the 22d 
of May. Mr. Towndrow was born in Derby- 
shire, England, May 7th, iSio. One of his 



Typewriter Cushion Keys. 
My secretary says that the rubber cushions 
on ber typewriter are worn out and she 
must have a new set, as she can hardly use 
the machine without them. This reminds me 
that every operator of the typewriter would 
be very much benefited by sending to The 
Typewriter Cushion Key Co., aSg Washing- 
ton Street, Newark, N. J., and finding out 
all about this very important adjunct to the 



Brother Grisbv says: "Cheap report- 
ers now flourish ; example — scene in the 
Executive Chamber of the Navy Department 
— immense excitement over the first (delay* 
edjnewsfrom rear-Admiral Dewey, showing 
total wreck of the eleven-vessel fleet of the 
Hospital Thugs, and quite miraculously 
without the loss of a single American, or 
harm to any vessel. At the closing words 
of the august message, ' Squadron in excel- 
lent health and spirits,' a metropolitan re- 
porter inquired eagerly, pen poised, and 
in an anxious voice : ' Which Squadron, Mr, 
Finney ?' " 
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The Legislature of New York State, at 
the last session, enacted a law empowering 
some sixty odd Supreme Court Judges to 
appoint confidential clerks, or private secre- 
taries, at a yearly compensation ranging 
from twelve hundred to two thousand dol- 
lars per annum. 

As to the extension of this power to the 

other State justices the New York St^n says: 

*'The increase is neither necessary nor 
justifiable. A judge holding a jury term 
requires no such clerk ; the latter, if a ste- 
nographer, may be useful to a judge at 
Special Term, for the hearing of motions, 
where there is at time pressure of business." 

Concerning the above, a point was raised 
by an official stenographer in one of the 
judicial departments called upon frequently 
to write opinions, and act in a confidential 
clerical capacity to a judge recently ap- 
pointed or elected ; the over-worked scribe 
finally objected to do the judge's private 
work, basing the refusal on the grounds 
that his work as court official was already 
too onerous ; that it was not the duty of an 
official court stenographer to act as private 
secretary to a Judge at Chambers, especially 
as the judge had already exercised the 
power of appointing a private secretary, and 
that letter writing, correspondence and 
opinion work was properly the business of 
the person so appointed. The amusing 
thing about it all was that the private secre- 
tary had great difficulty in writing his name, 
and hence was of little use as a sec. 
retary. The justice thus set at defiance 
promptly submitted his grievance to his 
fellow-justices, who as promptly upheld 
the official stenographer's contention, and 
the new judge has appointed a secretary 
who is of real assistance in his work. This 
occurrence could only happen in some of 
the isolated departments of the State. The 
judges in the larger cities, who know -and 
appreciate the unending labors of official 
stenographers, would never think of im- 
posing this extra work upon them. 



The subject may be brought up at the 
State Stenographers' Association, at its an- 
nual session, in Albany next month, at 
which it is expected Gov. Black and many 
prominent judges will be present. 



« 
« « 



Thb introduction of the typewriter in re- 
ceiving messages has done much to equal- 
ize matters between the men and women, 
for, whereas women broke down when they 
had to receive rapidly, writing the messages 
by hand, it is said that they have no trouble 
whatever in manipulating the typewriter at 
a speed which keeps the fastest sender right 
up to the top notch. At the rate of 248 words 
in five minutes, or, say 50 words a minute, 
the telegrapher is doing his best ; whereas, 
in speaking to the telephone, the ordinary 
rate of speech is from lao to 150 words a 
minute, or nearly three times as fast. If, 
therefore, the telephonic transmission is 
good, and, at the receiving end, there is a 
careful stenographer or skilled typewriter, 
the telephone has, apparently, advantages 
over the telegraph that are really serious. 

On the opening night of the Electrical 
show, Vice-President Hobart'a message to 
the New York Electrical Society, by tele- 
phone, was recorded on aphon«graph-cylin- 
der at his regular rate of speaking, and this 
was certainly something that the telegraph 
could not compete with. 



« 
* » 



Thb editor of Th^ BulieHn of Eclectic 
Shorthand^ for June, commenting upon the 
errors reported by Prof. Bridge, on page 
124 of the May Stenographer, says that 
the amusing mis- readings demonstrate 
either that some of the students were block- 
heads or else that Pitmanic phonography is 
a very illusive method of writing the Eng- 
lish la«guage. "Think," he says, **of 
Eclectic stenographers making such out- 
rageous errors !" 

It is hardly fair for the Eclectic people to 
forget that a great majority of the fastest 
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and most accurate reporters in the world 
to-day write the Pitmanic phonography. 
The illustrations given in The Stenogra- 
pher were intended to show, and, we 
think, did show that there are either incom- 
petent teachers or ** blockhead'* students, 
who really should be in some other kind of 
business. 



* 
» « 



The editor of the Phonographic Magazine 
for June challenges the statement of Mr. 
Wm. Hope, that ''the so-called Benn Pitman 
system is forty-three years behind the times,** 
and that Sir Isaac Pitman had made " im- 
provements '* in the system known by his 
name until it was '* as nearly perfect as any- 
thing human could be.** 

Mr. Howard very forcibly refers to the 
fact that Sir Isaac Pitman, before his death, 
desired to return to the original plan of ex- 
pressing the distinction between Jlyfr; vl, 
vr : ihlf thr ; but was prevented from doing 
so because of the control of the business by 
his junior partners. We believe that there 
are valuable features in the Isaac Pitman, as 
at present constituted, but we do believe 
and always have believed that Sir Isaac's 
latest wishes, in the matter of revising his 
system, should have been permitted by his 

sons to be carried out. 

« 
* » 

We are under obligations to the Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company for artistic 
half-tones, which we are sure our readers 
will appreciate. We shall be glad to pre- 
sent similar pictures, to be furnished by the 
proprietors of other typewriters, thereby 
showing the enterprise of our leading type- 
writer manufacturers. 

« « 
Wb are under obligations to Mr. Bates 
Torrey, of Boston, Mass., for kind words 
of commendation. Among other things, he 
says: 

** Your June number of The Stenogra- 
pher is an excellent one, and I congratu- 



late you upon holding the magazine up to a 
high standard. I was particularly interested 
in Mr. Irland's exhibit. It is quite a disclo- 
sure that he makes, but a good many of us 
have suspected all along what the work of 
the Congressional Reporter probably was, 
and, I think, you have made a happy strike 
in getting him to furnish this specimen of 
his work.** 



« 
» « 



Mr. Ira H. Fi*ateau, of Denver, Colo., 
referring to a recent statement by another 
shorthand journal that the Graphaphone, 
'* for commercial dictation, is an unqualified 
success,*' and that it is a "saving of time,*' 
sends us a communication in which he says 
that his experience leads him to believe the 
contrary. We regret we have not the room 
to reproduce the very many excellent rea- 
sons Mr. Plateau urges in support of his 



views. 



• ♦• 



Miss Lenora S. Meloon, who is with 
the Ideal Manufacturing Co., Tilton, N. H., ' 
expresses her interest in The Stenogra- 
FHBR and her approval of the idea of having 
short stories like the one entitled: "The 
Drummer's Story,*' in the last number 
of the magazine. We shall be glad to 
have our subscribers write us their views in 
regard to this matter, as we desire to utilize 
our columns to the best advantage. We 
are obliged to Miss Meloon for her kind 
suggestions. 



* • 



Our old friend Grigsby, of Washington, 
is at work on a system of shorthand which 
may be called Graphony. It will be ** sci- 
entifically phonetic, covering a vitalized ap- 
plication in detail, and thoroughly adapted 
to the general needs of the great multitude 
of writers and readers." We look for it 
with great interest. 



« 
« » 



We call attention to the " New method 
of teaching shorthand, " which is practiced 
by the Aurora (Ills.) College and Shorthand 
School. 
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Among all the helpful books for stenogra- 
phers who desire to broaden their knowl- 
edge of words, we especially recommend 
Baileys Reporters' Word Book, It is a 
manual of reference for the stenographer, 
amanuensis or typewriter operator, contain- 
ing over 25000 terms and phrases, relating 
to the sciences, arts, trades, professions, 
etc., compiled and arranged and classified 
for ready reference. We will send this book 
to any address in the Postal Union, as per 
advertisement in another column. 



« « 



Professor William L. Mason, of the 
Metropolitan School>f shorthand, in New 
York city, recently took sixty young women 
of his advanced class on a visit to the Su- 
preme Court, where practice was had in 
taking down testimony, and afterwards to 
the Register's office and the Mayor's office. 
The occasion was pleasant and will un- 
doubtedly prove profitable. Mr. Mason 
understands how to help his students in the 

most effective manner. 

» 
« « 

At the Birmingham Institution of Eng- 
land, for the blind, typewriting is taught 
with great success, and it is reported that 
some of the operators are capable of doing 
absolutely faultless work. This approves 
Mr. Bates Torrey's claim that all operators 
should learn to write by ** touch," as very 
many have learned to do by the use of his 
well known text-book upon that subject. 

« 
* « 

We are under many obligations to Mr. 
Thorne, editor of the Law Reporting De- 
partment of The Stenographer, for a 
copy of ** Angling Talks," written by Mr. 
Dawson, of Albany, sent us through the 
courtesy of the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company, of New York city. To read 
this book, takes us back to our camping 
days in the Adirondacks. How we wish we 
could be there now ! 



Mr. C. F. Hull, Box 42, Salem, Utah, 
has just returned home after an absence of 
three years during which he has been " do- 
ing the United States," as an *'uncom- 
mercial traveler. ' ' He did some reportorial 
work during the National Convention of '96 
and the campaign that followed. Mr. Hull 
will be glad to receive the addresses of 
shorthand magazines, as he desires to renew 
his acquaintance with the literature of the 
profession. 



• *• 



Our readers will note, with pleasure, the 
presence in this number of a Department of 
Correspondence, conducted by Mr. C. R. 
Wiers, M. A., of Richmond, Ind. The sub 
ject is one of great importance, and there 
are very many who will be benefited by 
careful attention to the matters to be pre- 
sented. 



#•♦ 



Mr. Torrey, in the Comer's College 
Bulletin, says: ** While the all-finger 
method began an era of reform, one of the 
best developments it brought in its train 
was touch writing." It means a thorough 
command of the instrument with freedom 
to attend to the matter to be written, pro- 
moting speed and accuracy. We shall be 
pleased to send Mr. Torrey's well-known 
text-book on touch writing, to any address, 
upon receipt of fi.oo. 



The Pennsylvania railroad officials are 
experimenting with a machine which is a 
combination of telegraph instrument and a 
typewriter. It has a keyboard similar to the 
Remington typewriter. A knowledge of 
telegraphy is unnecessary to operate it. 
When a key is touched at one end of the 
line, it prints the letter touched on the pa- 
per in the machine at the other end. It is 
known as the tele-type. — Galveston News, 

Miss Florence Walters, of Long Is- 
land City, L. I., N. Y., has been appointed 
stenographer in the office of Deputy Com- 
missioner, of Sewers Goldner, at a salary of 
I600.00 a year. 



A New Method of Teaching 
Shorthand. 

AS EVERY teacher of shorthand 
knows, the orig;inal Pitman ihort- 
band was taught in three stages 
or styles. Learner's, Correspond- 
ing and Reporting. Graham's text-book 
taught phonography in two styles. Most of 
the text-books on the Standard systetn now 
make no distinction in styles. The student 
has little to unlearn. 

For about two years a new method, which 
its originators call the "Word Method," 
has been used with the most satisfactory re- 
sults, in the Aurora, III., College and Short- 
hand School. The student is shown by 
examples the method of writing words in 
shorthand. The sentence, 'Joe may' is 
then taken as an example. He is directed 
to analyze the two words into four sounds, 
which he is shown how to write separately 
and joined. This clearly understood, he 
writes two pages of the sentence. In the 
same way, 'Joe came,' 'Joe makes,' etc. 
Thus the alphabet b teamed while the stu- 
dent learns to write sentences as he will 
always write them. The word-ugns are 
introduced gradually. All the principles 
are gradually developed in a complete and 
interesting manner. The alphabet, word- 
signs and important principles are grouped 
for reference. An ingeniously composed 
address contains all the word-signs. All 
details and difficult principles are reserved 
for later lessons. 



The advantages of such a method are evi- 
dent : The system is simplified. The stu- 
dent begins sentence practice at once. 
Speed is acquired while the lessons are 
being learned. Much of the teacher's time 
ii saved. Two months' study gives a com- 
prehension of the principles and readiness 
in writing, so that students who are unable 
to complete it get definite returns for the 
Ume expended. 

We understand that arrangements are 
being made for the publication of a text- 
book, whose purpose will be solely to teach 
Pitmanic phonography in its most improved 
form by this new method. 

In Memoriam — Blanco's Mule, 
Bv W. W. Sticklet. 



there ? 
No, even his ears are gone, and the slope 
Of the rampart we she I led is deserted and bare 

The mule stood on the parapet 

Whence all but him had fled ; 

Small news abroad to carry, yet 

The cable* tay he's dead. 

Place on Morro's rugged steep. 

And when Ihe shells begin to fly 

You bet your neck I'l! try to keep 

From gelling killed, though frankly I 

Must say the castle's bound to fall, 

And so — good-by to Spanish rule — 

I'll raise a white flag on the wall 

And signal Sampson, " Here's your mule!" 



Mr. Jambs T. Gatbwood, private steno- 
grapher to General Fitzhugh Lee, was struck 
by lightning at Pablo Beach as he was about 
to go in bathing, and instantly killed. Ste- 
nographer Gate^ood was from Richmond, 
Va. 



Miss Abbib Pbrkins has accepted a po- 
sition as stenographer with W. A. Hall, 
Paint Manufacturer, Bellow Falls, N. H. 

John J. Haves, 94 Richmond Turnpike, 
N. Y., is an expert stenographer and type- 
writer operator. 







Department of Correspondence. 

Conducted by C. R. WIERS, M. Accts. 
Dbpartmbkt of Bholish, Ricuuohd Bcsinbss Collbob, Richmond, Ikd. 

The object ofthis department i» to promote a deeper interest In the subject of corres 

Sondence. We solicit the co-operation of every reader of thisjournal and hope each one will 
oall he can to assist the editor in making this department both proatable and interesting 







Construction of Letters. 

Clearness. — In preparing a letter of any 
nature one should be particularly careful in 
his selection of words, and select only such 
words as shall rightly convey his meaning. 

Every statement should be couched in 
plain English and stated so clearly that it 
would be impossible for it to be misunder- 
stood. Clearness may be obtained by avoid- 
ing such things as needless words, misplaced 
words, ambiguous use of pronouns and long 
sentences. 

Any one desirous of becoming a good cor- 
respondent should cultivate the art of brief- 
ness ; that is, to learn to give expression to 
your thoughts in as few words as possible. 
In business, effective sentences count for 
everything, while those which are weak in 
their meaning or have no meaning at all, 
have but little weight with business men. 
Before commencing a letter, study your sub- 
ject carefully, and then when ready to write 
or dictate, state your thoughts in brief and 
concise sentences. Do not repeat in the 
second paragraph what you have disposed 
of in the first. Repetition of words or 
thoughts in a letter destroys its sense and 
shows a weakness on the part of the writer. 

Pronouns play an important part in the 
construction of a good letter, and it is well 
that we understand how and when to use 
them. For this purpose I give below a few 
of the most essential rules : 

{a) When a singular antecedent refers to 
persons of both sexes, use the masculine 
form, his. 

{d) When two antecedents, one masculine 
and one feminine, are expressed, use "his 
or her." 

{c) When a singular antecedent is used, 
do not use a plural pronoun to represent it. 

Neatness.— It is a deplorable fact that 
young men and women do not attach more 
importance to practicing neatness in their 



.work. Neatness is one of the stepping- 
stones to success, and should be thoroughly 
practiced in all departments of the business 
world. 

In writing letters avoid all erasures, blots, 
interlineations and anything else that has a 
tendency to give your letter a slovenly ap- 
pearance. Rewrite your letter if necessary, 
but under no consideration allow it to leave 
your hands without it bears the impression 
that it was constructed by a careful person ; 
one who places his employers* interests 
paramount to all other interests. 

Courtesy.— We should be exactly as 
courteous in correspondence as we are in 
conversation. This is an important element 
in the making of an effective letter, and con- 
tributes strongly to the successful termina- 
tion of any transaction. The words **please," 
*' kindly," and other expressions of a simi- 
lar nature, are the commanding features of 
a well-constructed letter and should never 
be omitted when a letter could be made 
more agreeable by using them. 

Spelling. — Bad spelling is one of the 
most marked deficiencies in clerical help. 
With dictionaries as cheap and as accessible 
as they are there is no excuse for one who 
habitually misspells words. A well written, 
carefully composed letter counts for nothing 
if a large part or even a small part of the 
words are misspelled. In constructing a 
letter do not guess at your spelling, but 
whenever a doubt exists consult the dic- 
tionary, and in all cases be positive before 
the letter leaves your hands that every word 
is absolutely correct. 

In this article I have simply endeavored 
to outline the essential things that consti- 
tute a good business letter. My next article 
will be on the " Composition of Letters." 
I shall be pleased to answer any and all ques- 
tions upon the subject of correspondence. 

Richmond, Ind., June 9, 1898. 
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Isaac Pitnpaip Department. 

Edited by Wiluam L. Mason. 

'Principal ofTHsMsTROPOLiTAN Shorthand School, 170 Fifth Avenue, S. W. cor. Twenty-second Street, 

New York, and Official Instructor in Isaac Pitman's Phonos^raphy in the 

Public Day Schools of New York City. 



Mr. J. A. Willamette, the well-known 
court reporter, of Nashville, Tenn., who has 
been stenographer to U. S. Congressman 
Benton McMillin, since last December, has 
just accepted a position in the War Depart- 
ment, in the office of the Quartermaster- 
Oeneral, as stenographer, at Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Willamette is an expert writer 
of the Isaac Pitman system, of which he is 
an ardent admirer. 



• *• 



The Boys' High School BulleHn (N. Y.), 

of May i8th, says: 

" The Pitman books on phonography and 
typewriting, mentioned in the library cata- 
lo|:ue, last week, are by Isaac Pitman, the 
onginal inventor of shorthand writing. Miss 
Roche, who will have charge of the classes 
in these subjects, reeards the Isaac Pitman 
system of shorthand as decidedly the best 
of those now before the public. It is the 
one in use in the Manhattan public schools." 



♦ •♦ 



The following, from a recent issue of 

PUmatCs Shorthand Weekly will no doubt 

interest some of our readers : 

'''Can you tell me,' asks a correspond- 
ent, *'what is the principal system of short- 
hand used in the House of Commons ?' In 
the Gallery there are 96 Pitman writers, 24 
writers of older systems, and one writer of a 
newer system of shorthand. The Gumey 
staff, which reports the Committees, con- 
sists of eight Gurney and two Pitman writers. 



* 
« » 



Mr. T. B. Hughes, teacher of shorthand, 
Menominee, Mich., writes : '' I have seen 
about every work on shorthand, and must 
say that the 'Isaac Pitman Complete In- 
structor' is the finest of them all. It is by 
all odds the very best." 



« 
« « 



A* special certificate of proficiency for 
teachers of the Isaac Pitman phonography 
in the United States and Canada, is issued 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 53 Union Square, 
New York. In the hands of a teacher this 
diploma is significant of thorough ability to 
teach, and we recommend all teachers to 
write for particulars of same. 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

• 

As to this statue of Burns, it may be well 
to remember two or three points. Manifold 
are the statues of Burns, but of busts or 
statues taken from Hie there is not one ; 
there is not even a cast of his face taken 
after death (though we have the cast of his 
skull), inestimably precious as it would be 
now. We have to some extent, therefore, 
to idealize our statue of Bums, though not 
so much as in the case of the statue of 
Highland Mary which was erected the other 
day — ^a graceful tribute to a charming charac- 
ter, but one of whom we possess no likeness 
whatever. Still, of Burns we have nothing 
but canvas, and canvas that is not wholly 
satisfactory, for the engraving (which was, 
after all, touched from life), always seemed 
to me much more powerful and life-like 
than the original pamting — to eive much 
more of the vigor of the face and the spirit 
fiashin^; througn the eyes. We have ample 
scope in a statue of Bums for idealization, 
ancl after all that is not a bad thing. If we 
cannot have an image taken directly from 
life approved as a close likeness by con- 
temporaries, let us try to realize wnat he 
was like. We often please ourselves with 
fancies, of what such-and-such a character 
would look like if he walked into the room 
where we are sitting. It is perhaps a vain 
effort, for our surroundings baffle us. How 
can we fancy Moses or Homer, or Cassar, 
or St. Paul, or Attila, or Peter the Hermit 
walking into our library ? The mere furni- 
ture scares the idea. Luther in his monk's 
dress we can conceive ; the dress remains 
unchanged. And when we get down to the 
era of portraiture, we can strain our imagina- 
tions to see the subjects of Holbein, and 
Rembrandt, and Vandyck walking out of 
their frames, and so on to our own time, 
until we can realize men who never existed, 
such as Pickwick or Colonel Newcome, or 
even Squire Western or Moses Primrose, 
without a wrench. The difficulty really lies 
not in the form or face of a man. but in the 
embodiment of the inexplicable force called 
genius. You can realize perhaps the face ; 
what none can realize is the manner and 
degree in which genius animated it. Their 
eyes did not always gleam, their nostrils did 
not always dilate, their lips did not always 
curl — perhaps they never did ; they were 
not always the figures portrayed for us in 
works of imagination — perhaps they never 
were. 



4^ Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, ago pp., Ix.50; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
■horthand forms for 6o,ooo words, |x. 50; Business Corrcsponaence, Nos. x and a, each, 30 cents. Publishwl 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Sborthand. 
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perienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
Teachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman h. Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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Benn Pitmaip Shortlpand. 

. As Tauoht by Chas. T. Platt, 
PrindpAl of ShorthandlDepartment of Hartford BuaineM College, Hartford. Conn. 



Cost of Cable Messages. 

I2.35 A WORD TO MANILA — $1.98 TO CURA- 
CAO — INTERNATIONAL VIEW OF 
CABLE CUTTING. 

The many cable lines and the resultant 
competition have brought the cost of com- 
munication between New York and London 
down to a fairly low figure (25 cents a word) 
but when one tries to reach more remote 
parts of the world, where the line is con- 
trolled by a single Government, or com- 
pany, or where there is little business to sup- 
port it, the cost of sending messages 
amounts to alarming figures. To send ten 
words from New York to Manila, for in- 
stance, costs I23.50, or I2.10 per word be- 
yond London. This is the commercial ratei 
Newspaper despatches go for about half 
this sum, but, even so, the cost of bringing 
a column of news from the Philippmes 
amounts up to nearly four figures. Even 
from a point so near as Curacao, which be- 
came for a short time the center of news in- 
terest, the commercial rate, by the cheapest 
route, isli.98. These two samples will give 
a fair intimation of the immense sums being 
expended by the newspapers in gathering 
information about the war. 

It may seem, at first thought, that I2.35 is 
a large sum to pay for sending a single 
word from New York to the Philippines, but 
when one reflects that such a message 
travels 20,000 miles, and that it must be re- 
ceived and transmitted over a score of dif- 
ferent lines or branches, he is more likely 
to come to the conclusion that it is very 
cheap, all things considered. From New 
York the cablegram goes first to Halifax, 
and from there, by another loop, to Heart's 
Content, Newfoundland, where it dives be- 
neath the Atlantic to re-appear on the coast 
of Ireland, and be again forwarded to Lon- 
don, which is the great center of cable and 
telegraphic communication for the whole 
world. 

From London to the East there are two 
great routes. The first, via either the East- 
ern or Indo-European Company's lines, will 
take the message across the Channel and 
overland to Marseilles, or, by the all-water 
course around the Spanish peninsula, stop- 
ping at Lisbon ; thence through the Medi- 
terranean to Alexandria, across Egypt by 
land, down the Red Sea to Aden, through 
the Arabian Sea to Bombay, over India by 
land, across the Bay of Bene:al to Singapore, 
alone the coast to Hong Kong, and across 
the China Sea to Manila. 

The other route from London is even 
longer and covers a much greater part of 
the journey by land. It takes the message 



from London by the lines of the Great 
Northern Company across Russia and Si- 
beria to Vladivostock, and thence along the 
China coast to Hong Kong. 

In its long voyage, occupying from three 
to twenty-four hours, according to its ur- 
gency, the message has rrossed or skirted 
a score of countries, representing almost as 
many different nationalities, and yet the 
sender may rest assured that it will be 
transmitted with promptness and secrecy, 
and at a fixed and known charge. This as- 
surance is provided by the Bureau of Inter- 
national Telegraphs, which has its head- 
quarters at Berne, Switzerland. It was in- 
augurated thirty years ago for the purpose 
of ** collecting, arranging and publishing in- 
formation," on this subject, regulating ac- 
counts and guaranteeing the interest of 
senders and receivers. It brought order 
out of the chaos previously enveloping in- 
ternational communication by wire, and has 
made it possible to cable to any part of the 
world as easily as one sends a telegraph 
message from his office to his home. 

The question of cable cutting is one that 
has received considerable attention since 
the beginning of the war between Spain and 
the United States. Has the United States, 
for instance, the right to sever a cable be- 
longing to a French or British company 
when it is known that the cable is or may be 
used to give information to Spain? The 
authorities on international law are nereed 
in answering this question in the affirma- 
tive. Everything that can give direct assist- 
ance to an enemy is recognized as ** contra- 
band of war,** and may be seized and de- 
stroyed. Railways, telegraphs and cable 
lines come under this head as surely as pro- 
vision or ammunition ships. The only dis- 
agreement among the experts is as to 
whether the companies whose lines are so 
summarily interrupted can, afterward, col- 
lect damages. On this point authorities dif- 
fer, but the consensus of opinion, supported 
by the cable companies themselves, is that 
thev can do so. 

That the course of the United States in 
dealing with the cables leading to her 
enemy's ports would have been that of 
other nations under the same circumstances 
is proved by the fact that the European na- 
vies have ships fitted with grappling hooks 
for the especial purpose of hauling up and 
destroying cables in time of war. 

One of the bravest acts of the early part 
of the war was that of the Nashville's men, 
who went into the harbor of Cienfuegos; un- 
der a hail of shot from the shore batteries, 
and cut both the cables leading out of that 
port. — New York Sun. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand as Taught by Chas. T. Piatt. 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Department. 

Conducted by Dx. Rudolp Tombo, No. a Ridg€ Place, New York. 
President Oabelsberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Extract of speech delivered by the Earl of 
Roseberry, in the British Parliaments on the 
death of Mr, Gladstone ^ May 28, 

** My Lords. — There would, at first sight, 
appear little left to be said after what has 
been so eloquently and feelingly put from 
both sides of the House ; but, as Mr. Glad- 
stone's last successor in office, and, as one 
who was associated with him in many of the 
most critical episodes of the last twenty 
years of his life, your Lordships will, per- 
haps, bear with me for a moment while I 
say what little I can say on such a subject, 
and on such an occasion. My Lords, it has 
been said, and I think truly, that the time 
has not yet come to fix with any approach 
to accuracy the place that Mr. Gladstone 
will fill in history. We are too near him to 
do more than note the vast space that he 
filled in the world, the great influence that 
he exercised, his constant contact with all 
the great features of his time. But the sense 
of proportion must necessarily be absent, 
and it must be Jeflt for a later time, and even, 
perhaps, for a later generation, accurately to 
appraise and appreciate that." 

Reporting Style. 

''Mv Lords. — The same may also be said 
of his intellect and of his character. They 
are, at any rate, too vast a subject to be 
treated on such an occasion as this. I may, 
at least, cite the words — which I shall never 
forget — which were used by the noble Mar- 
quis when Mr. Gladstone resigned the office 
of Prime Minister, that, * his was the most 
brilliant intellect that had been applied to 



the service of the State since Parliamentary 
Government began.' That seems to me an 
adequate and a noble appreciation ; but 
there is also this pitiful side, incident to all 
mortality, but which strikes one more 
strongly with regard to Mr. Gladstone than 
with regard to any one else, and it is this— 
that intellect, mighty by nature, was fash- 
ioned and prepared by the labor of every 
day, and almost every hour until the last 
day of health he possessed — fashioned to be 
so perfect a machine ; and yet, all that is 
stopped by a single touch of the Angel of 
Death. * ♦ » 

''There was no man, I suspect, in the his- 
tory of England — no man, at any rate, in 
recent centuries — who touched the intellect- 
ual life of the country at so many points, and 
over so great a range of years. But that was 
in fact and in reality not merely a part of 
his intellect, but of his character, for the 
first and most obvious feature of Mr. Glad- 
stone's character was the universality and 
the humanity of his sympathy. I do not 
now mean, as we all know, that he sympa- 
thized with great causes and with oppressed 
nations, and with what he believed to be the 
cause of liberty all over the world, but I do 
mean his sympathy with all classes of human 
beings, from the highest to the lowest. 
That, I believe, was one of the secrets of his 
almost unparalleled power over his fellow- 



men. 



}f 



NOTB.— The pamphlet, " The New Era of Pho- 
nography,'* as well as the circular, " A Practical 
Lesson in G.-R. Phonography," explain the general 
principles of Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge to any 
reader of Thb Stbnooraphbr who wishes to form 
an Idea ol the system.— Z>r. R. Tombo. 



Mr. W. p. Charles, Principal of the 
Commercial School, 308 Gates Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., sends us a Graded Dicta- 
tion Book of 51 pages, which is arranged in 
three parts, as follows : 

First — A group of paragraphs in which all 
the word-signs are given alphabetically. 



Second— An interesting story containing 
a large assortment ef short phrases. 

Third— An address to a jury, which con- 
tains numerous phrases and a repition of 
the word-signs, and many legal terms. 

The book is advertised elsewhere in The 
Stenographer. 
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Grahan? Department. 

Conducted by H. L. Andrews. 

Medical, Law and General Stenogrrapher. Official Reporter Allegheny County Medical Society ; Engineers 

Society of Western Pennsylyania ; Medical Society of the State of Pennaylvania ; American Laryngo- 

logical, Rhinological and Otological Society ; Conference of State and Provincial Beards of Health 

of North America ; Publisher of Andrews' Graded Sentence Book of Graham Standard 

Phonography ; Principal of Martin Shorthand School, Pittsburg, Penna. 



I sometimes think that the lot of the 
stenographer would be a very pleasant one, 
especially the general stenographer, if he 
did not have to transcribe his notes. The 
reporter is compelled, in the course of his 
work, to .attend many meetings and social 
functions which are very interesting and en- 
joyable, but — that terrible but — he must get 
him hence unto a typewriter, and then the 
romance rapidly disappears. This month I 
had the pleasure of reporting the Annual 
Meetings of the American Laryngological 
Society and the Pennsylvania State Medical 
Society. All that was latest in medicine and 
surgery was brought to our notice. New 
and strange forms of disease were shown, 
and new and strange methods of combating 
well known diseases were outlined. All of 
this was very interesting. And then there 
were the banquets and receptions to which 
the stenographer is invited as a matter of 
course, for the American Doctor is nothing 
if not hospitable. All of this seems to make 
the lot of the stenographer a very pleasant 
one. But now it is all over ; the glitter of 
the electric lights has disappeared, the long 
periods of eloquence and learning no longer 
charm the ear, the banquets and receptions 
Are things of the past — but— that terrible 
but again — our note-books are with us yet, 
and, with cold impassive insistence, recall 
us to the present ; and, with the monoto- 
nous click of the typewriter in our ears, look, 
ing through the vista of hundreds of pages 
of shorthand character we begin to think the 
lot of the reporter is not such a rosy one, 
after all. 

Introduction to apaper on Explosives^ read 

at the April Meeting of the Engineers* 

Society of Western Pennsylvania, 

SHORTHAND PART. 

Explosives, as now used, are of far more 
importance to the comforts of civilized life 
than most persons have any knowledge of. 
Without explosives we could not make iron 
or steel ;'or a single piece of glass ; or erect 
a substantial building of any kind ; or build 
a railroad or canal. And without powder. 



all our finely drawn theories about coast de- 
fences, military organizations, drills and 
equipments would be pure nonsense. 

Let the reader stop a moment and try to 
imagine a state of society without explosives 
with which to get out coal, iron ore, lime- 
stone, building stone, fire clay and spar 
(with which to make Queensware). Gold 
and silver mines and railroads would be un- 
known. 

This, of course, would carry with it the 
total annihilation of all iron and steel tools 
and machines ; our saws, hatchets and axes 
would at once disappear, and we would step 
away back to the stone a^e. The greater 
part of all red or fire brick is now made from 
blasted material. None of our fine block 
stone pavement could be gotten out without 
blasting explosives. Blasting has to be used 
to open the quarries where our fijie stone 
trimmings for brick fronts are gotten. 

True, the ancient Egyptians appear to 
have gotten out and handled large blocks 
of stone without explosives ; but it is now a 
lost art, for which great search has been 
made without success. 

There could also not be any nice baskets 
of provisions with their fine assortment of 
pies, cakes and cookies to accompany us 
for even one day off to the woods ; for, 
without blasting, there could be no iron 
cooking stoves or ranges on which to cook 
these good things, nor any extra fine roller 
process flour out of which to make them ; 
but the best grinding or cooking that could 
be had, would be two women grinding at 
the mill, then mixing the flour with water, 
and, without bolting, working it mto cakes 
and baking it on the coals, fresh for every 
meal. And our fair ladies could not have a 
nice new dress, with towers of latest pat- 
terned fancy colored trimminirs on it, just 
made for the occasion ; for, without blast- 
ing, there could be no iron or steel to make 
the carding, spinning or weaving machinery 
to make the dress goods ; nor a pair of scis- 
sors to cut them, nor a needle with which to 
sew them, and not even a pin to hold them 
in position. 

In short, without the blasting of minerals 
we should have to abandon all that steam 
engines now help to produce. All our com- 
fortable home furniture and carpets would 
be unknown, and we should step at once 
into the simple style of living, practically as 
Adam and Eve did when they first started 
housekeeping outside the gate of the Gar- 
den of Eden. 
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Graham Shorthand by H. L. Andrews. 
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William Baine. 
WiLLiAU Baine, a Sioux indian, formerly 
a student of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas, is now employed by the Govern- 
ment at Carson City, Nevada. Mr. Baine is 
from the Fort Sisseton Agency, South Da- 
kota, and has attended school about seven 
years altogether. He is a graduate of the 
Normal Department, also the Grammar 
School of the Haskell Institute. We have 
pleasure id presenting his photograph, to- 
gether with shorthand notes written by him. 

Key to Shorthand Notes. 



On the banks of the Catawba River, in 
York County, South Carolina, the survi- 
vors o( the once powerful Catawba Nation 
still linger on ancestral ground. Though 
surrounded by influences which should be 
civilizing, they are no more fortunate than 
fellow tribes that were long ago driven to 
more primitive abodes. Perhaps the Ca- 
tawba Indians are expected to voluntarily 
take advantage of opportunities within their 
reach, but is this not overestimating the ca- 
pacity of an "inferior" people, when the 
Caucasian race itself must be spurred to 
self- improvement by compulsory educa- 
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SiMiLA Hills, the nth May, 1898. 

My Dear Mr. Hemperley. — You will 
see that this shorthand note contains 250 
words, and it was taken in 71 seconds. This 
experiment leads me to assume that simply 
by keeping at it systematically one can 
easily acquire enormous speed. In fact, I, 
myself, could have written out the matter in 
one minute, or even less if I had only leisure 
to do so. I will let you know my views on 
the subject later on. 

I have read your magazines, and am much 
pleased with them. Please put my name 
down on the list of subscribers. With the 
warmest wishes for the prosperity of your 
magazine, I remain, sincerely yours, 

D. N. Shinghaw. 

Key to Shorthand Notes, 

BY D. N. SHINGHAW, M. N. P. S. (LOND.) M. 
S. S. S. — V, BERLIN. AUTHOR OF REK- 
HASUBDABHIGYAN, OR PHONOGRA- 
PHY IN BENGALI, &C., &C. 

Turn aside from the struggles of the bar, 
turn aside from the examinations of the col- 
leges, turn aside from the hopes of civil ser- 
vice and the employment that is paid for 
with gold ; give yourselves to the mother 
land, give yourselves to her help, give your- 
selves to her redemption ; let politics be fol- 
lowed by some, not by all ; but let not the 
other be forgotten since it is the more im- 
portant thing. For politics will perish, but 
thought remains. If you had only a politi- 
cal past, no one in the West would care for 
you to-day. Will you not give to the future 
what the past has given to you ? Will you 
not hand on to the generations to come 
some addition to the treasures that the gene- 
rations of the past have bequeathed to you ? 
There are so many nations that are politi- 
cal, so many nations that are wealthy, so 
many nations that in the Western sense are 
great. There is only one nation the world 
knows that may still choose the Spirit in* 
stead of the body, and spiritual knowledge 
rather than material gain — only one nation 
amongst all the nations of the world, only 
one people amongst all the [peoples of the 
globe. That nation is India, that people 
the Indian people ; and if you, the last hope 
of the spiritual life of man, if you give every- 
thing to matter, then, in your apostacy, the 
world is betrayed, and in your spiritual 
death humanity shall find its grave]. Notes j 
omitted for want of space. — Editor, I 
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In timini; scholars for speed, which is 
couQled, the rale at which you read, or the 
rate at which they write ? For instance, the 
other day I read 330 words in three minutes 
and then stopped ; my scholar was writing 
the 315th word when I stopped. Now, what 
is her speed ? She, of course, took down 
all I read, but was merely writing; behind 
me. MiNA M. Ward, 

Escondido, Cal. 

Undoubtedly, in the timing; Tor speed the 
actual time consumed in writing; should be 
taken into account. 
Otherwise, one with 
a good memory 
might continue to 
write a hair minute 
or more after the 
reading had ceased, 
and, on a short trial, 
this would make the 
average far above 
the real powers of 
the writer, —Editor. 

Mr. Abram Le 
Galle;£, manufac- 
turer of the "Always 
in Sight " Eraser 
Holder for typewrit- 
ers of Albany, N. Y., 

sends us a copy of the following typewritten 
letter which recently came under his obser- 
vation. 

" Der Sir : I. wer unabel to pay your 
Draft to day your notes ws to short It is 
quit hard to colect money Just At this time 
of the year but hope to Be Abel to send you 
the 



To save you further truble Pleas Exstend 
my time and you will gratley Oblidge 

Im the Typewriter World, Vol. II, No. 2, 
published at Chicago, III., Mr. Frank Ruth- 
erford writes a six page article in reply to 
Mr. Watson in the April number o( Thb 
Stbnograhbr. 



Received. 

The first number of The Pacific Coast 
Stenographer, edited by J. F. Merrill, 409 
California Street, San Francisco, is before 
us. It looks well and promises to be use- 
ful. Mr. WinGeld K. Brown is represented 
by a portrait and specimen of his shorthand 
notes, written in the Eclectic system. There 
are some very brief notes written by George 
W. Hawes. We have never before seen his 
method of indicating "Yes, Sir" and " No, 
Sir," which is simply putting the s-circle on 
the right hand side of the long Graham period 
mark (or '" Yes, Sir," and on the left hand 
side for " No, Sir." 

The Haunted Man 
by Charles Dickens. 
Engraved in the easy 
Reporting Style of 
Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand. Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 33 Union 
Square, New York 
City. Price, paper, 
50c ; cloth, 60c, 

Pitman's Practical 
French Craminar 
and Conpersation for 
self-tuition, with Co- 
pious Vocabulanes 
and Imitated Pro- 
nunciation. Isaac 
Pitman & Soqs, 33 
Union Square, New 
York City. Price, paper, 40c ; cloth, 50c. 

The Shorthand Teacher, April, 1898, Vol. 
n, No. 7, edited by A. Nixon and B. De 
Bear, No. 33 Victoria Building, Manchester, 
England. 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Report o f the 
Fairmount Park Art Association has just 
been received. It contains a list of works 
of Art contributed to Fainnount Park by 
the Association, thirty-one in all. Has a 
very interesting presentation of the good 
work done by the Association. The secre- 
Ury, Chas. H. Howell, 15^3 Walnut street, 
will be glad to furnish information to all who 
may desire it, concerning the uses and op- 
portunities which the Association affords. 



PROaRESSIVE BRAHAM 



_ Cloth, . .- . • . . . . $i,!S 

Wdrvwi' firadwl Phanagn|ihle Copy Bttk, luchlng 
th« AlphilHt, Voweli ind nilu for poiltlon, (5th 



Prica, 



addi to the 



. . . populBfity of 

. . STANDARD GRAHAM PRACTICE BOOKS ■ ■ 

Spcdlt Introductorj' DUconati to Tcachen. 

Th«« book* are iDdoned by Supreme and OSdal 

Coort Reporteia aad Teacbera all OT«r (he counlrr, 

M affordlnt tbe beat poailblr practice for Grabam 

SnUBUS OF THE RULES OF GRAHAM SHORTHAND 
PRICE, - • 10 C«nti. 

ThU Srilabu* conUlDi In clitrt form, with loni 
hand key. all the diffeienK " ' -- '- — ' 
hand. ThlB cbart Blmpllfi 
thla moit enaitiBl and^puciline 
and should t>e la tbe handi i^ 



. . with long- 

-I of Grabam Sboit- 
a wonderful degree, 
— ortion of Iheatndv 

■my teacher and 



ANDREWS' PHONOGRAPHIC LENGTH AND ANGLE 
INDICATOR, PRICE, • 10 Ctnti. 
Thii little Inatrument la ajneat aid to theacauire- 
ment of an eiact alyle of Chlrography, and a«di 
only to be tried to be appreciated. It la of value 
alike to tbe pnicllUoner. teacher and pupil. 

H. L. ANDREWS, Publlah«r, 
412 Woad atTMt, PinSBURQ, PA. 



Your Work 

on the Typewriter is THE VIS- 
ABLE PROOF of your ability . 

The Typewriter fVorld 

at two cents per week will keep 
you up-to-date. Sample copy sent 
■on receipt of ten cents in stamps, 
Addreaa: THE TYPEWRITER WORLD, 

SSB Dearbam Street, CHiueo, ILL. 



Notice to Stenographers. 

A book is now on the market which will be 
of very great benefit to both students and prac- 
titioners of phonography to enable Ihem to keep 
in mind particularly the word-signs and shon 
phrases. It is arranged in three parts. 
First— A group of paragraphs in which all tbe 

word-signs are given alphabetical] jr. 
Second— An interesting story containing a large 

assortment of short phases. 
Third— An address to a jury which containi 

numerous phrases and a repetition of the 

word -signs and many legal terms. 
It retails at 30 cents and will be supplied in 
any quantities by Wm. P. Charles, 308 Gates 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

"1 have juat reedTCd your Graded Diclaliaw.foi 
which please accept my beat thauka. It ia the beat 

where ahorlhand la taushl. IHa a^nhiaille'caia- 
panlon to studcuU. especrally aelMeameta. 

[Signed). d!e. Hbi«»v, C.T. 



PM't MIITII JiT F lonr Vim 
OEM PAPER CLIP 

iMNLY satisfaaory device, for tem- 
™ porary attachment of all kinds 
of papers. Quickly applied and re- 
moved. 

15 C*ntB m Box, 

CDStunon ft Deslson, '^'J^VI* 




IN STICK on 

lubricates a 
can. If deak. . 
sample of either. 

JOS. DIXOM CRUCIBLE CO., . 



"DICTATION" 

A Monthly Maskzliie Devoted to 
DEMENT'S PITMANIC SHORTHAND. 

Each Uane con talDiaizteen pa^ea, dlylded ttetweca 

tributlona of eminent writera and teachera,' and 
editoriala. 

Subaeriplloa price, jo cents per year. 

Twenty-fiTC cent* per year to teachers ol abort- 
hand. Special rates to cluba. 

See advertiacment of Demc 
hand on anollicr page. 



/. CLIFrOBD KBlflfBDV. Editor, 

College, Cbicmgo, III. 



The Brooks 



m 



Visible Writing 
Typempiter 



0. R. WOOD & CO. 

CUiwral AgMrti 

.^— DAVTON, OHIO 



LAUGH AND GROW FAT." 

THE ODDITIES OF SHORTHAND" OR 
"THE CORONER AND HIS FRIEND" 



Dcplcta pouiumict of Sbwtbaad In aWilra of dally » 

AB80RBIK0 In cbkncter the itoriea ■booDd In hu- 
'^ moroiu, DBtunl iltiuliDiu ; (he Ibrtuuei of ' 



' Ing 



fbrwarded—ploU or rogues iJeTw ted by & know] 
"■ of Shorthand by the right pf — — •• 

clrcuniBOtncea will Inetruct 

reader BQd ■ludentoreiperl. 



. -if Shoithaiid by the right peison, UDdet Tsry- 
clrcuniBOtncea will Inelruct and loterett gen- 



EVERYONE SHOULD READ THIS INTERESTING BOOK BY 
JOMN B. CnRBV 

To close out the balance of ad and 3d editions we will send a copy to any 
address in the U. S. or Canada for 40 cents ; 3 copies, $1.00. postage prepaid. 

"THE STENOGRAPHER" No. 410 Drexel Buildipg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Great OMAHA EXPOSITION has Adopted the Densmore 

exclusioely as its OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER, 

and has about Thirtu in use. 



Qnly make with BALL-BEAR- 
ING typebars, protectiog 
the joints on which durable 
aligament depends. 



LIGHTEST TOUCH 

FASTEST WORK 

NUMEROUS HANDY FEATURES 



DENSnORE TYPEWRITER CO. 
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The "Eureka" Typewriter Ribbon 

gin*^HOSE claims we present herewith is the outcome of experiments by 
v\mjr practical men in the manafacture of Typewriter Ribbons, covering 
fe G|5«'' a period of ten years. Some brands of Typewriter Ribbons now on 
the market fail hopelessly in the matter of copying capacity, others are well 
known not to stand the wear and tear most Ribbons are subject to, are liable to 
fade and fill up the type badly, etc. 

It is with a full recognition of these well established and especially 
well known evils, that the manufacturers of the " Eurbka" Typewriter Ribbon 
offer it as an article in which the attainment of perfection has been a very 
distinct object, and for which they claim results that leave nothing to be 
desired in the line of a Typewriter Ribbon, possessing remarkable copying 
powers and combining excellent material with a moderate cost. 

The Practical Advantages of the "EUREKA" Typewriter Ribbon 
may be summarized as follows: 
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Little's Cobweb Carbon 

Looks different. 

You can tell it when you see it. 

it is different from other carbons, which all look alike. 

It does different work, too. 

Little's carDon is made in accordance with the spirit of 
the times. 

Little knows what you, an up-to-date stenographer, want 
of carbon paper. He has got it. 

Little's carbon does not smut, and is not greasy. 

It improves with age. 

Like Little's ribbon, it is inked evenly by automatic machin- 
ery and the color is denser, stronger and more per-, 
manent than any other. 

A sample of any color will be sent you free on request. 
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Theodore F. Shuey. 

m ^ O SKETCH of a member of the 
1^1 corps of official reporters of the 
I j[^ United States Senate can be writ- 
^ ten without giving:, in more or 

less detail, the history of that rather re- 
markable body of stenographers. Its foun- 
der was Richard Sutton, an Englishman, 
who, as a reporter for the London Chronicle^ 
sat with Charles Dickens in the gallery of the 
House of Commons. Coming to this coun- 
try in 1838, he became identified with the 
elder Bennett in launching the New York 
Herald upon its successful career. As a 
representative of the Herald^ he was the 
first regular correspondent of a New York 
daily at the National Capitol. 

It was Mr. Sutton's great aim to form a 
corps of reporters. Discovering the su- 
perior advantages of Pitman's phonogra- 
phy, he proceeded to learn it. The most 
difficult part of the undertaking, he fre- 
quently said, was to unlearn the system of 
stenography which he had been writing for 
twenty years. But perseverance brought 
its inevitable result. 

In June, 1848, Mr. Sutton was reporting 
for the National Intelligencer^ of Washing- 
ton, the Whig convention in Philadelphia 
which nominated General Taylor for the 
Presidency, when his attention was attracted 
to Mr. Dyer's High School class in phon- 
ography who, as amateur reporters, were 
making a report of the proceedings for the 
North American^ the leading Whig organ of 
the city. The brightest member of the class 
was Dennis F. Murphy, fourteen years oldi 
and in him Mr. Sutton found the comer- 
stone of his corps. In December, 1848, the 
Intelligencer began the publication of the 
proceedings of the Senate, under a con- 
tract with that body, and Mr. Sutton was 
made chief of the Senate reporters, with 



young Murphy as his principal assistant. 
The Intelligencer relinquished its contract 
in March, 1S51, and it was transferred to the 
Daily Globe, which had, in the meantime, 
secured a contract for the publication of the 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Sutton remained at the head of 
the Senate Globe reporters, and in 1854 
greatly strengthened his corps by the addi- 
tion of James J. Murphy, the second of the 
three famous Murphy brothers. Half a 
dozen years later, Edward V. Murphy, hav- 
ing passed through the Philadelphia High 
School and otherwise qualifying himself, 
joined the corps, thus completing the re- 
nowned trio. 

March 3d, 1869, Mr. Sutton retired and 
D F. Murphy took his place. In 1S73 the 
arrangement for publishing the Congres- 
sional debates in the Globe was terminated 
and the publication was transferred to the 
Government Printing Office, each House 
being left to provide for its own reporting. 
The five House reporters became officers of 
that body, at an annual salary of |5,oco each, 
and Mr. Murphy was awarded a contract for 
the Senate reporting at $25,000 a year, with 
power to choose his assistants. 

In 1874 James J. Murphy died and his 
place, next to the chief, was filled by Theo- 
dore F. Shuey, who had become a member 
of the corps in 186S, while E. V. Murphy was 
serving under President Johnson, in the 
then lucrative position of superintendent of 
exports at the port of Philadelphia. Mean- 
while H. J. Gensler had become identified 
with the Senate reporting, and his invalu- 
able aid has extended to the present time. 
In 1877 the membership of the corps was still 
further strengthened by the accession of Dan 
B. Lloyd, a skilled reporter and a most 
accomplished gentleman. 

While the elder Murphy was in failing 
he\Uh, Milton W. Blumenberg was added 
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to the corps. Mr. Blumeoberg began as a Mr. Shuey, whose portrait appears on 

boy to write shorthand, and developed a this page, was bom in Augusta county, Va., 

speed so marvelous that before he was February 3, 1845. He was educated at 

twenty he had gained a reputation well- Otterbein College. Ohio, and as a loyal 

deserved and weil -sustained as one of the Virginian, fought in the Union army, serving 

best committee reporters ever known in in the 3rd Pennsylvania Artillery and the 

either House of Congress. He has not yet iSSth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. In 

reached thirty and has a brilliant career as a 1S66 he returned to his home and began to 



Theodore f, shuey. 

parliamentary reporter before him. apply his knowledge of shorthand to the 

Eugene C. Moxley deserves a prominent newspaper press of his native Slate. It was 

place in any mention of the personnel of the owing to the transfer of an enterprise in that 

corps. He has devoted fifteen years of ripe line from Richmond to Baltimore, that he 

scholarship, systematic accuracy, and un- met Mr. Sutton in Washington, in 1868, and 

tiring industry to the work, having rome to was induced to enter upon his life work, 

it fresh from College, in 18S3. Since that time in his toil on Senate debates 
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he has never lost a day, and upon the death 
of D. F. Murphy, in March, 1896, the Sen- 
ate unanimously continued the reporting 
contract with him in conjunction with E. V. 
Murphy. 

Upon being requested to furnish a speci- 
men of Senate note- taking at the rate of 200 
words a minute, Mr. Shuey forwarded one of 
his note-books, from which the matter ap- 
pearing in fac-simile on another page is taken. 
He thinks that 200 words is a rate rarely 
attained in a set-speech, and therefor se- 
lected a colloquy between rapid-speaking 
Senators in seats nearly adjoining, which 
had been carried on in a conversational 
tone, without any attempt at oratorical ef- 
fect. This is the character of a large part 
of the Senate reporting; indeed, it may be 
called the actual work of the Senate, and it 
forms that part of the labor of the parlia- 
mentary reporter, which most severely taxes 
his skill in shorthand. 



What is the "Ideal" System. 

Mr. Francis H. Hbmperley. 
Dbar Sir: 

In perusing The Stenographer for July, 
which I consider one of the best numbers you 
have yet issued, I considered on the ways of 
shorthand and learned wisdom therefrom. 

The tilt between the Pitman shorthand 
writers and the Eclectic writers leads me to 
inquire, "What is the Ideal system of short- 
hand like?" Is there an ''Ideal" system 
of shorthand ? Would you describe, in the 
columns of The Stenographer, the fund- 
amental or basic principles upon which such 
a system (the '* Ideal ") might be erected ? 

I think the question is one that can be 
discussed with profit, for very many learn- 
ers, I dare say the majority ask themselves 
the question — ' ' Is this the best system of 
shorthand ? '' The claims of the numerous 
" systems'' are heard throughout the land, 
each one having some particular virtue that 
should recommend it to the stenographic 
aspirant. But if there is any one system that 
more nearly fulfills the requirements of the 
"Ideal" system than other systems do, 
would it not be well to have it known ? 

Yours respectfully, 

Francis H. Mash aw, 

1922 E. Madison St. 



A Pen Picture of Edison. 

By Megargee. 

THE famous wizard, greater than king 
or potentate, is the most democratic 
of men. Picture to yourself a gray 
haired man with a boy's lace, 
round, rubicant, beardless, rarely unrippled 
by a smile, sturdy of figure, with a 7X ^^^ 
pressed down on a broad forehead, with 
clothing loosely fitting, baggy, and an ap- 
pearance about it not of age, but of never 
having been new, with A scant necktie and 
an uncovered expanse of shirt-front liberally 
besprinkled with tobacco juice. 
That is Thomas A. Edison. 
A long listening ear to the delicate vibra- 
tions of the phonograph has brought him 
near to incurable deafness. As he bends 
his head to what you have to say, his right 
hand acts as a receiver for his dulled 
tympanum ; his face, for the time being, 
displaying that blank expression peculiar to 
the deaf, but brightening into acute intel- 
ligence as the meaning of the words reaches 
him. If it is a witticism, his countenance 
breaks into a tumult of laughter, his body 
bends and he slaps his thigh vehemently. 
There never was a more enjoyable compan- 
ion ; never a more intellectual man ; a boy 
vMk gray hair and the record of his birth 
and ridiculous falsehood. Think of this 
picture and then of the incandescent light, 
the telephone, the phonograph, the kin- 
etescope, and hundreds of other electrical 
wonders. — Philadelphia Times, 

Writing Numbers in Shorthand. 
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I BOUGHT a "Reporter's Companion 
at a sale once and I found in it a piece 
of paper marked **W. D. Bridge's 
Shorthand Numbers." It was a kind 
of tachygraphy and the practicability and 
advantage of it were apparent even without 
an experiment. The inventor uses phono- 
graphic / for one, n for two, m for three, 
curved r for four, / for five, p for six, h for 
seven, / for eight, straight r or sh for nine 
and circle s (auxiliary full stroke) for cipher. 
The hooks are utilized but not the loops. 
Numbers can be written very quickly with 
these characters, and they are fully as legible 
as ordinary figures. 1 would advise all steno- 
graphers to learn them. Of course, they have 
to be underscored. w. W. Stickley. 



Employer and Employees. 

A STENOGRAPHER was being 
tried, not long ago, in one of 
the New York State criminal 
courts, for the crime of forgery. 
During the trial k was insinuated by his 
attorneys that one of his co-employees 
might have committed the crime. Thissug- 
gestion brought into the case testimony of 
the acts of these co-employees. Among 
these acts was the dictation by them of 
difTerent portions of a daily letter which was 
made up and mailed to another office of the 
same concern. A certain argiument in favor 
of the stenographer was predicable upon 
establishing the fact of the authorship of the 
different parts of one ot these letters upon 
the day of the commission of the alleged 
crime. Letterpress copies of this particu- 
lar letter, and others, were produced. There 
was nothing, however, but the recollection 
of the stenographer and the other witnesses 
on the subject of the dictator. Itissuggested 
that, had the stenographer indicated, either 
in his notes of the letter, or in the transcript 
thereof, the identity of the dictators of the 
respective portions of the letter, the fact in 
dispute might have been easily proven. Per- 
haps the practicable procedure would be to 
make appropriate memoranda in the notes 
to indicate the person dictating. But this, 
to be of value, would necessitate preserva- 
tion of the notes. In the case of a stenogra- 
pher leaving a position, the question of the 
ownership of the note-books used might 
arise, which, had they been furnished by the 
employer, would, probably, be resolved in 
his favor. Indeed, strong legal argument 
might be made against the stenographer's 
right to take away, at the end of his term of 



employment, note-books provided by, and 
partially, or wholly used by him in the 
business of his employer. 

How Long?' 

Thomas Allen Reed, the well-known pro- 
fessional reporter and author, of London, 
England, in answering this question* wrotej 

" I do not know that I can distinctly say 
how long I was in acquiring a ' verbatim 
speed ' in phonography. The truth is, 1 
believe I had acquired it before I was aware 
of the fact. My early practice, as a boy<dr 
sixteen, was from dictation. " • * I was 
in the habit of bribin? the office boy, in our 
leisure hours, to read to me. * * * In this 
way 1 obtained a speed of 140 or 150 words 
a minute, in certamly less tlian a year, but 
as 1 did not test the speed during my pro- 
gress, I can hardly say when I attained it : 
I only know that at the end of the year I 
could write 150 words a minute with toler- 
able ease. * > -<> I think if that speed can 
be maintained, say for half an hour or an 
hour, and the writing is legible, it may be 
regarded as sufficient lor ordinary verbalitt^ 

Corresponde nee. 
H. W. Thokke, Attorney- at- Law, 

Johnstown, N. Y, 
Dbar Sir : I gel Thb Strnographbk 
each month, and I am glad to say that it is 
of great value to me in my work. I am 

stenographer for the— at this place, 

but I have not yet reached as high a stand- 
ard in my work as I would like. I lind in 
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my pathway numerous little gullies into 
which I am always falling, so to speak. One 
of the chief difficulties I am laboring to 
overcome, is striking a wrong key on the 
machine when transcribing my notes. For 
instance, on a Smith Premier, I mean to 
strike the letter t and I sometimes strike the 
letter next to it, r. However careful I may 
be, that is in rapid writing, I find it almost 
impossible to write a letter without making 
some such mistake, which necessarily causes 
more or less delay in getting out the letter, 
as, of course, I have to stop and erase the 
letter that I did not mean to strike. I 
transcribe my notes at from thirty-five to 
forty- five words per minute ; but I do not 
transcribe my notes at my best, unless I am 
pushed up with my letters ; my average 
speed is about twenty-five or thirty words. 
Can you give me a remedy or offer a sug- 
gestion which will help me to overcome 
this difficulty of striking the wrong key ? 

My shorthand speed ranges from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-five 
words per minute. I have been trying to 
increase my speed, but so far have not 
succeeded in raising it much. I am pretty 
well up on word-signs and contractions. I 
make it a habit to study or review the word- 
signs for a half-hour each morning before 
commencing work, but this does not help 
me out much 

I have written 127 words a minute, for 
one minute only, on the machine ; memor- 
ized matter, and write from dictation, 
direct on the machine, about sixty- five 
words. Do you think these fair averages 
for a man of a year and a-half experience ? 

I am thinking of entering a law office in 
September, and would be glad for you to 
tell me what speed I ought to have in com- 
mencing such work, and also what books 
would be of advantage to me in preparing 
for this line of work ? 

I enclose one dollar for your book, Pr<U' 
Heal Court Reporting- 

Yours truly, 

*' Inquirer." 

[Answer: I shall have to refer my cor- 
respondent to the typewriting experts for a 
solution of his chief difficulty viz., striking 
the wrong key. I can't help you. I have 
*' fooled *' with typewriting machines for 
about twenty years, and am still persist- 
ently engaged in '* striking the wrong key.'* 
Regarding your shorthand : You are prob- 
ably too *' well up on word-signs and con- 
tractions.*' Most young stenographers are. 
Those devices should be used sparingly, 
and only to represent the most common 
and frequent occurring words. You should 
aim to acquire a reporting style of writing — 
one that will not only enable you to put the 
speaker's words on paper, but to read them 



twenty years afterwards. I do not consider 
the writing of memorized matter, either in 
shorthand or on the machine,for one minute, 
any reasonable test of one's proficiency. 
If you could write 127 words in shorthand, 
and 65 on the machine, per minute, for five 
consecutive minutes, from new matter, I 
should consider it a good average, for your 
experience. That speed would be all right 
for you on entering a law office. But many 
so-called stenographers get such positions 
who write 75 words in shorthand and 25 to 
30 on the machine. You ought to have a 
speed of about 100 words in shorthand and, 
s^y 35 to 40 on the machine to do fair 
service in the ordinary law office. Much 
depends upon the rapidity of speech of the 
people whose words you have to put on 
paper. It is difficult to specify books that 
would be useful in preparing you in two 
months for law office amanuensis work. 
Probably Dembitz Law Language, which 
you may get of The Stenographer for 
|e.oo, and the law reporting department in 
the back numbers of this magazine will be 
as useful as any book for your purpose. 
When you get into the law office, read some 
book on contracts; see answer to "G. £. 
W.," in April, 1898 Stenographer, p. 88, 
and to ''L. M. B." in January, 1898, number 
p. II.— H. W. T.] 
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H. W. Thorne, Esq., 

Johnstown, N. Y. 

Dear Sir : 

**In your Department of The Steno- 
grapher for July, you give a list of books, 
one or more of which I wish to obtain, but 
do not state where they can be had. It will 
be a great favor if you will kindly indicate 
the firms of whom they may be purchased, 
or whether I could get them through The 
Stenographer. 

** I have been a subscriber and interested 
reader of all departments of the above 
journal for several years, and have been, 
for the past four years, doing a large amount 
of stenographic work, and could not think 
of trying to get on without the monthly 
visits of my favorite journal. 

" In addition to the work of private secre- 
tary I have hundreds of pages of difficult 
technical manuscript to prepare, and which 
rendered it necessary for me to fit myself by 
a two years' course of study along pharma- 
ceutical lines in order to * fill the bill ' for 
my employer. From this you will see that 
the L^w Department is not my specialty 
but all of it interests me. 
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*' Thanking: you in advance for the kind- 
ness asked of you, and with best wishes for 
the success of your department and of ste- 
nographers in general, I am, 

Very respectfully, M. C. 

[Answer. — The books referred to may be 
obtained by writing to The Stenographer, 
410 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
enclosing the listed price of books desired. 
Your letter is a sample of many received, 
and which afford the publishers and makers 
of this magazine genuine satisfaction with 
their work of assisting stenographers of all 
classes throughout the country. The fact 
that you realized your lack of proficiency to 
•* fill the bill" and acted thereon by fitting 
yourself to properly meet the demands of 
your position, show that you have the right 
conception of the stenographic business. 
The reason so many wrecks encumber the 
shores of the stenographic sea is the lack of 
just what you describe. Not realizing the 
necessity of being properly fitted, these un- 
fortunates, sooner or later, meet ignomin- 
ious disaster. The publication of your ex- 
perience ought to serve as an object lesson 
of great value to many young people. The 
Stenographer wishes you the success 
which your intelligence and labor so well 
deserve. H. W. T.] 






Notes. 



Miss Mabel Hodge is stenographer in 
the office of J. S. Spencer, Attorney at Law, 
at Point Pleasant, W. Va. She occasionally 
reports the proceedings at the County 
Court House. 

Mr. Clinton Beck of No. 627 North 7th 
Street, AUentown, Pa., died on June i8th. 
He was for many years head typewriter in 
the law offices of R. £. Wright & Sons, 
B. B. Bldg. He was 35 vears old. 

Any of the books given in the list printed 
in this department last month, may be 
obtained by addressing the publication office 
of The Stenographer. 

Mr. J. W. Shelor, a Graham stenogra- 
pher in the office of the Agent of the Indian 
Head Mills, at Cordova, Alabama, is a 
reader and a firm believer in The Stenog- 
rapher. I recently obtained for him a copy 
of Practical Court Reporting^ which he 
intends using to fit himself for the higher 
grades of reporting. 



Mr. William Fritsche, of Lacarne, 
Ohio, has located with the C. E. Andrews 
Lumber Co. of New Bethlehem, Clarion 
Co., Pa., as book-keeper and stenographer. 
Mr. Fritsche is one of the rising young men 
of the profession. 

W. H. Van Steuben, is stenographer 
with Lawfer & Co., 610 Hamilton Street, 
AUentown, Pa. He has held that position 
for the past six years, and is considered one 
of the progressive men of the day. 

Miss Fanny Hartman, of AUentown, 
Pa., was for nineteen years the private sec- 
retary and stenographer of Mary Lockhart, 
who died sometime ago, leaving a will, and 
also what was alleged to be a codicil thereto. 
It appeared that Miss Hartman prepared the 
codicil. Counsel for the estate objected to 
the probate of the codicil upon the ground 
that it amounted to a mere note of instruc- 
tions to the stenographer, the private sec- 
retary of the testatrix, and being such was not 
of a testamentary character and could not be 
admitted to probate as a codicil. The sten- 
ographer gave testimony in the matter. 
This instance discloses how close is the 
relationship between stenographer and 
employer. 

Stenographer Edward Shaughnessy^ 
who has acceptably acted as official stenog- 
rapher of The New York State Senate for 
three years past, has recently accepted a 
stenographic position in the office of the 
corporation counsel of New York City. Mr. 
Shaughnessy is a Republican, and received 
the appointment through Democratic 
sources, which is a tribute to his efficiency. 
He was at one time stenographer to the 
Rochester Executive Board. A cut and 
biographical sketch of Mr. Shaughnessy 
appeared in The Stenographer for May 
of the present year. 

While the down-easters swear by Mr. 
Frank H. Burt of Boston, as a stenographer^ 
it appears that the defendant's attorney in 
Commonwealth versus Bram, objected tq 
Mr. Burt testifying on the second, to the 
testimony given by Bram in the first, trial. 
The defendant's counsel claimed the testi? 
mony to be improper because it was repug- 
nant to the fifth amendment to the constitu- 
tion, in substance forbidding one to give 
testimony against himself. The Prosecu- 
tion's answer to this was that the defendant 
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had voluntarily made himself a witness (on 
the first trial, presumably) and hence his 
evidence might be used against him. I am 
not informed of the decision of the court on 
this point. 

Every shorthand writer who speaks or 
reads the English language will regret to 
learn of the death of Edward F. Underbill, 
who for thirty years held the office of chief 
stenographer of the Surrogate's Court at 
New York City. He was not only known 
by reputation far and wide for ability in his 
profession and as a genial gentlemen, but 
was probably known by sight to every law- 
yer in the lower part of New York City. He 
was a tall, military-looking man, with white 
hair and a good color in his face. He was 
one of the pioneer official court reporters. 
He was a man of interests much broader 
than those comprehended in his official 
duties. As a result of his professional skill 
and attention to his business affairs he 
amassed quite a fortune. One peculiar pro- 
vision of his will was a request that his 
funeral be as simple as possible and that 
the expenses be kept within |ioo. 

I HAVE received of Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
No. 33 Union Square, New York City, 
samples of their reporters' note-books, con- 
taining new features, viz : marginal ruling 
for reporting testimony and other matter 
requiring a marginal line at the left side of 
the page and wider lines for writing. Both 
sides of the sheet are thus ruled in red. I 
became acquainted with these note books 
two or three years ago, when I recom- 
mended their use, and have never regretted 
doing so. While I do not use any lines for 
shorthand work, yet to those who do, I can 
cheerfully commend these books for pen or 
pencil. The paper used is first class, while 
the rubber- bound back, permitting the book 
to open flat upon desk or knee, makes it in- 
valuable. These note-books have received 
very glowing testimonials from some of the 
official court reporters of New York City. 
Size of No. 5, 5 in. X 8 in. Price, post-paid, 
24 cents. 

Every New York stenographer who can, 
should attend the annual meeting of the New 
York State Stenographers' Association, to 
bs held at Albany, N. Y., on the 25th and 
26th of this month. Not only is a rich 
treat of wisdom and learning promised, but 



the well known hospitality and good fellow- 
ship of the Capital City stenographers are 
sure to make the stay of every attendant a 
period of profit and pleasure. 

I SHALL be pleased to receive news items 
relating to stenographers and stenography 
from anybody. I am especially pleased to 
hear occasionally from the young people 
whose inquiries I have received and 
answered through this department. Let me 
know where you are, what you are doing 
and what you intend to do. 

Mr. Orrin E. Bonney has entered the 
office of Judge W. J. Wallace, at Syracuse, 
N. Y., as a stenographer. Mr. B. appears 
to have had considerable railroad exper- 
ience, having been local night agent of the 
Wagner Palace Car Co., and stenographer 
in the master mechanic's office of the New 
York Central Railroad both at Syracuse and 
Buflfalo, N. Y. 

James A. Donnelly, who has just been 
appointed chief stenographer of the Surro- 
gate's Court to fill the vacancy made by the 
death of Edward F. Underbill, is a young 
man whose friends believed that he had 
committed political suicide in 1896. Mr. 
Donnelly was the Tammany representative 
from the Fourth Assembly district in 1896, 
and because of his popularity and his friend- 
ship with Bourke Cockran he was supposed 
to be on the highway of political success. 
Mr. Donnelly, however, came out for gold 
when Tammany went for silver, and he 
ceased to be an organization candidate. 
Mr. Donnelly turned his attention to law 
and entered Mr. Cockran's office. The 
chief stenographer of the Surrogate's Court 
receives |3,coo a year, and it is looked upon 
as a life appointment. — N, Y. Sun, 

Mr. Charles H. White of Syracuse, 
N. Y., is a versatile writer. His story 
*' Phonotropolis: A Stenographic Sarcasm," 
published in the Phonographic Journal a 
few years ago, created much favorable com- 
ment among stenographers, and demon- 
strated Mr. White's ability as a writer of 

" We had to let our new stenographer 
go." 

** What was the trouble ? " 

'* We advertised for an experienced girl, 
and she thought she would do because she 
had been engaged five times." — Chicago 
Record. 
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humor. He has been aptly and quaintly 
styled •* the Bill Nye of the profession." 
He is now engaged in collaboration with 
Mr. W. Philip Steinhaeuser, of Allentown, 
Pa., in writing a novel based upon incidents 
peculiar to stenographers, which promises 
to be a most remarkable story. No time 
has been set for its appearance, but it will 
be finished soon. It is said that its sarcastic 
and humorous character are bound to make 
a** hit." 

The Correspondence Association of Ste- 
nographers is a national affair, organized in 
1896 ; its objects being the mutual benefit, 
advancement and improvement of its mem- 
bers by means of correspondence between 
them, and through a conference committee 
(the latter composed of advanced writers), 
on such topics of interest as outlines, dicta- 
tion, transcribing notes, filing, reporting, 
etc., etc. Stenographers in any branch of 
business are eligible. The association has 
a library of shorthand works which is acces- 
sible to members by mail. An employment 
bureau is maintained for the purpose of 
assisting members to secure positions. Ap- 
plicants for memberships must have had one 
or more years' experience in stenographic 
work. Members are liable to a yearly as- 
sessment not exceeding one dollar. Appli- 
cation for membership may be made to the 
general secretary, A. W. Pye, Brunswich, 
Ga. Pennsylvania stenographers may ap- 
ply to Mr. Philip Steinhaueser (the secretary 
for that State), at Allentown, Pa. 

Misses S. M. Burche and Mamie Footer 
are stenographers and deputies in the office 
of C. H. Thompson, United States Marshall, 
New York city. These young women re- 
cently went into Oklahoma where they sub- 
poened a number of witnesses on the Sac 
and Fox Indian reservation. They are said 
to be the first women deputy marshalls to 
do this kind of work in Oklahoma. 

Miss Bettie Punnells of New Orleans, 
Ala., formerly in the law office of Dinkel- 
speil & Hart, recently graduated as a 
bachelor of law at Tulane University, and 
she has been admitted to practice law in 
the Alabama Supreme Court. 

Rochester (N. Y.) is having its annual 
trouble regarding the appointment of a 
stenographer. The bone of contention is as 
to who shall be police stenographer. It is 



claimed that the individual who acted in 
that capacity and drew the salary failed to 
pass the Civil Service Examination. I notice 
that our friend, W. K. Tewkesbury's name 
is connected with the affair. He has been, 
for several years, trying to have the official 
machinery run legally in the matter of 
Rochester's stenographic appointments. 

Stenographer Ferdinand S. Adams, of 
Newark, N. J., has sued County Solicitor 
Hutchinson for f 1326 for three transcripts of 
testimony. It was claimed that the Board 
of Freeholders authorized Hutchinson to 
incur the expense. That board audited the 
stenographer's bill and the County Collector 
issued a check to cover it and was about to 
forward it to the stenographer when he was 
advised not to pay the bill. The Board 
of Freeholders subsequently rescinded the 
resolution auditing the bill. This incident 
demonstrates that a stenographer about to 
report a long case should know at the 
commencement for whom he is working 
and that his contract to perform the work 
will support an action to recover his com- 
pensation. Great care should be exercised 
in this respect in doing work for municipal 
and other public bodies. 

H. W. Thorne. 



Positions taken by Stenographers. 

James L. Mason has been appointed to 
the position of first stenographer to James 
McCrea, first Vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania lines. Mr. Mason has seen many 
years of railroad service, with his company, 
and is considered one of the ablest steno- 
graphers on the entire Pennsylvania sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Wm. H. Rhodes, who has been with 
the Pennsylvania lines as train dispatcher 
for nine years, takes the position made 
vacant by the promotion of Mr. Mason. 

Miss Anita Loom is, with William E. 
Simonds, Hartford, Conn. 

Frank A. Pollard, Bureau of Municipal 
Statistics, New York City. 

Richard Barlow, office of the Quarter- 
master, Chicago, 111. 

Mr. J. L. Earlvwinr, private secretary 
to Governor Bradley of Kentucky. 

Miss Grace Buzzell, with Col. J. N. 
Greene, Bangor, Me. 




Ida B. Turnbr, Bditor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this Department, are 
solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same. No. 724 South 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Evolution of Woman's 
Work. 



D 



" ^^ URING the last decade," writes 
Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, 
** women have gained largely in 
occupations over men. In the 
trade and transportation class the percent- 
age of increase is--men, 172 ; women, 263 ; 
this particularly large gain is due to the 
great increase in the number of women en- 
gaged as bookkeepers, clerks, stenogra- 
phers, typewriters and saleswomen. All 
the industries in the United States — and 
their variety is practically unlimited — were 
assigned to one of three hundred and sixty- 
nine general groups at the census of 1890. 
An examination of the totals of these groups 
discloses the fact that only in nine of them are 
no women or children employed. The ap- 
parent number of vocations in which women 
cannot engage is constantly diminishing, 
and is now relatively very small. 

"Women are more generally taking the 
places of children than of men, — of course, 
m manufacturing circles, and, on the whole, 
the encroachment of women upon the oc- 
cupations held by men is comparatively 
slight ; hence, much of the alarm that has 
from time to time been expressed is need- 
less. Many reasons are given by employers 
for their employment of women in place of 
men, the most common being their greater 
adaptability for the particular work for 
which they are employed. Many employ- 
ers also consider them more reliable, more 
easily controlled, cheaper, more temperate, 
more easily procured, neater, more polite, 
less liable to strike and quicker to learn. 
Very many employers give a combination 
of two or more of these reasons. 

** The facts relative to woman's compensa- 
tion show that there is progress in her favor, 
although the statistics bring out a very great 
economic injustice in this respect.'' 

As Mr. Wright has made a -study of the 

whole subject and is very conservative and 

cautious in his statements, what we have 

quoted from his published utterances may 

"be unhesitatingly taken as justly indicative 

of the situation as it exists to-day. Stated 

briefly, woman's place in the world of work 

is not only day by day becoming more 



clearly defined, but her scope is ever widen- 
ing ; at the same time, the pendulum is 
swinging a little more to the side of justice 
in compensation. All in all, we think every 
woman who belongs to the "trade and 
transportation class" will feel encouraged 
by the progress of the past and the outlook 
for the future ; should we not resolve to do 
our part in raising the standard of excel- 
lence and so hasten the day when the motto 
will be " Equal pay for equal work ?" 



*** 



The Advantage of System. 

The following bright extract from T^e 
spokesman " will be pleasant reading dur- 
ing a warm leisure moment, and no doubt 
recall similar experiences to the stenogra- 
pher, on whom the penalty of the dictaterb' 
lack of system generally falls : 

** I went very early to the office, the other 
morning, to finish some odds and ends that 
had accumulated, and thought that in mak- 
ing such a start I would not be interrupted ; 
but, with the perversity of mankind, Mr. 
Smith had come early too, and told me to 
take some letters right away, as he had to 
leave on an early train. Before starting to 
dictate he talked quite entertainingly about 
the weather and his home-life and happen- 
ings ; then he began dictating, but I had not 
written half a dozen lines when he told me 
to wait a minute until he found a letter ; he 
then went out and remained an indefinite 
time. While he was gone a man came in to 
see him, and the interview lasted quite a 
while. After the visitor had gone, we went 
on with the letter, which he had read back 
to him, meanwhile interlining, changing, 
adding to, and illuminating its dark pass- 
ages generally. And so it went on until 
noon. After luncheon I had written only 
three or four of the letters when Mr. Smith 
came in to get his mail ; he seemed per- 
fectly surprised that I had not written in 
fifteen minutes what had taken him all morn- 
ing to dictate, but told me to sign the letters 
myself and send them off. Then he de- 
parted, and we all settled down to work in 
earnest ; and in the four hours that were 
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left of the afternoon, I am sure I accom- 
plished ten times as much as 1 had in the 
morning, just because in the morning our 
work had been all hap- hazard, — utterly 
without system." 



ft 
ft ft 



The •* Touch Method'' of 
Typewriting. 

A recent number of the National Cash 

Register, contained the following : 

'*Miss May £. Carrington, who is em- 
ployed in Springfield, Mass., as bookkeeper 
and stenographer, now leads the world in 
typewriting. Early in December, in Boston, 
Miss Carrington wrote on the typewriter, 
from dictation, io8 words of unfamiliar mat- 
ter in one minute, and 144 words of familiar 
matter. She operates an unlettered key- 
board, and can write as rapidly blindfolded 
as when she can see. Her method is what 
is known among operators as the ' touch 
method,' and is now used by quite a num- 
ber of the better operators of the country. 
In order to use this method the operator 
must have a thorough familiarity with the 
keyboard. The position of each letter is 
fixed in the mind, and the same finger 
touches the same key at all times. Some 
* touch * operators use three fingers on each 
hand, while others use all the fingers on each 
hand. The typewriter who uses this method 
of writing can, of course, allow his eyes to 
rest constantly on his manuscript, and will 
lose no time in looking from keyboard to 
note-book. In many of our schools through- 
out the country the ' touch method ' is now 
being taught, and it is a well understood 
proposition among educators that the type- 
writer operator of the future will be an 
improvement on the operator of the past." 

We believe that the manipulation of the 
expert operator virtually amounts to the 
''touch system," as when he or she looks 
at the keyboard it is at the general appear- 
ance of it, rather than individual letters, — 
and even this is done so seldom that there 
is no cessation of writing, meanwhile. 

ft 
ft ft 

Question Box. 
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In actual practice, are phrases gradu- 
ally increased in number or diminished ? " 
No one has yet come forward to answer this 
query in the July number ; so we will reply 
in a general way by saying that our observa- 
tion has demonstrated that the beginner 
employs more phrases than the "seasoned " 
or "veteran" writer; we have been in- 
formed that the best court reporters, etc., 
gradually return to " first principles," com- 



paratively speaking ; but we fancy that this 
is only after they have the art of court re- 
porting reduced to a science or a mechanical 
operation, and it is then natural for them to 
wish to simplify the reading of their notes as 
much as possible. On reflection, we would 
advise ** Tyro " to retain all the phrases 
that will "stick," and then let her own 
practical experience determine where she 
shall prune,— or the revere. 



ft 
ft ft 



Notes From the Field. 

Typewriters' War.— From The Spy, ol 

Worcester, Mass. : "A rate war between 
the local stenographers and typewriters is 
probable, as a result of the competition oyer 
a job of taking the evidence in the water 
cases being heard at the City Hall. One 
of the prominent typewriters of the city, 
who was an unsuccessful competitor, says 
the work is being done for much less than 
the established rates for doing court report- 
ing, which are I9 00 a day for taking steno- 
graphic notes, and ten cents per 100 words 
for transcribing the notes. She has sent 
out a circular offering to take notes at the 
rate of I7.00 a day and ten cents per 100 
words for transcribing." 

Miss Gussie Crossen has been in charge 
of the department of shorthand and type- 
writing, of Scio (Ohio) College, for the past 
year. Several of her pupils have graduated 
in four months and are filling lucrative posi- 
tions. She, personally, made a very brilli- 
ant record as a pupil at the same College. 

Miss Marion E. Garmory, of Rock ford, 
111., was examined for admission to the 
Ottawa bar, early in March, with eight young 
men, and carried off the first honors ; four 
of the young men failed to pass. Six years 
ago she entered the office of the City At- 
torney as a stenographer, and all her leisure 
moments have been devoted to the acquire- 
ment of legal lore. She has been of great 
assistance to her employer and, instead of 
engaging in the practice of law on her own 
account, will remain with him. 

"To become well informed," says Far 
and Near, " read the newspapers after a 
plan ; read what is being done in the world 
of labor, of politics, of art and science. 
Read the general news, what is happening 
all over the world ; read all the good books 
you can, and at least know of the new books 
and magazine articles through the reviews, 
if you cannot find time to read them." 

Ida £. Turner. 







TEACHEf^S* DEPflRT^EHT. 

WILLIAM C. PARSAL, 
Secretary Aurora Modern College, Aurora, 111., Editor. 

The editor of this department ivould be pleased to receive communicationR upon any 
topic relating to the teaching of shorthand and typewriting. Every wide awake teacher has 
methods and devices of his own. Why not pass them along ? Let us have' the benefit of some 
of your ideas as to the best way to teach the principles of shorthand ; tell us what you are 
dictating, how you teach the word-signs and what are your requirements for graduation. 
Perhaps you have some device which bridges over difficulties ; let us know about it. 
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I BELIEVE we must admit that there is 
a great deal of poor teaching done in 
shorthand schools, which is resulting m 
a great number of " cheap '* stenographers. 
Perhaps if shorthand teachers would consult 
with each other more freely they would 
progress more rapidly. As it is shorthand 
teaching, as a rule, seems to be slightly 
behind the times. A teacher in the com- 
mon schools would be laughed at to-day 
who taught a child first the letters of the 
alphabet, then combinations like a-b ab, and 
finally words and sentences. That was the 
way our grandfathers learned to read. Yet 
that is exactly the method which most of us 
have been using in the teaching of shorthand; 
first, the consonant alphabet ; then a lot of 
meaningless combinations ; then the vowels, 
and finally words and sentences. 

What reason is there for not teaching 
words and sentences first, just as they will 
always be written? Shorthand, being pho- 
netic and each sign always representing 
the same sound, is, I believe, better adapted 
to the word method than is longhand. 

Many of our text-books on shorthand are 
little better than catalogues of principles. 
The student is allowed to forget one thing 
while he is learning another. There are 
too many rules. It is almost impossible to 
teach anything requiring skill by means of a 
rule. In the public schools they have been 
trying to teach pupils how to use correct 
English by means of rules for a number of 
years, but without success. The way to 
learn to ride a bicycle is not to begin by a 
careful study of the laws of motion, but to 
get on and ride, even though you may fall 
many times. The best way to learn to write 
shorthand sentences is to write them first, 
last, and all the time, without being ' 'tangl- 
ed up " in the beginning with formal rules. 



At least one of the improved text-books 
wisely departs from the old practice of using 
misleading "names" for the alphabetic char- 
acters. The name of a shorthand character 
should be its sound. Such suggestions as, 
" How to write the letter A ; *• Brief signs 
for waLudy,*' are always misleading. The 
student should be lead to think not of letters 
but of sounds. There is no such thing in 
shorthand as "the letter A," or the letter 
w.** Speed and accuracy are largely de- 
pendent on ready and correct phonetic 
analysis. 

And the word-signs, — the ordinary text- 
book presents them to the bewildered sti:- 
dent in long lists to be memorized. One 
writer informs us that there is no particular 
way to learn them, and that the student 
must commit them to memory as best he 
can. The unfortunate student usually sits 
and looks at them for hours, reads them 

over backwards and forwards, and wonders 
if he will ever succeed in transferring those 
lists from the book to his head. Often he 
gives up in despair ; but when he does suc- 
ceed, he remembers each sign as he saw it 
in the list, ** right side of the page, third 
word from the top," and he is unable to 
write rapidly until he forgets all about that 
list. 

Why not give the student sentences con- 
taining the word-signs, and let him practice 
these until they are perfectly familiar? He 
will thus learn the word-signs at the same 
time he is practicing, and will not be obliged 
to think half-a-dozen signs, in order to write 
one. Lists of word-signs are, like diction- 
aries, excellent for reference ; but a diction- 
ary is not desirable as a text- book. I 
believe that any system of instruction is 
wrong which requires anything once learned 
to be unlearned. 
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We should like opinions from shorthand 
teachers on the following: questions : 

What preparation should be required for 
the study of shorthand ? 

What should a course in shorthand in- 
clude ? 

What should be the length of time given 
to the course ? 

When should the dictation of new matter 
begin? 

What kind of matter should be dictated ? 

What examinations should be given ? 

What should be the requirements for 
graduation ? 

• « 

If there is any one-horse system of short- 
hand whose promoters have not proved 
beyond question the utter worthlessness of 
all^Pitmanic systems, from Prof. Bridge's 
report of errors in the May Stenographer, 
it is not yet too late. These criticisms re- 
mind one of the gentleman from the country, 
who purchased a bicycle for his daughter. 
Shortly after he wrote to the manufacturers 
as follows : 

''gents, your bicikel aint no good. My 
dauter hes fell off from it and purty near 
busted her neck. Ef ye'v got one thet a 
body kin ride Td like to trade with ye." 

• 

* « 

Hints for the Shorthand Teacher. 

Do something more for your students 
than to hear them recite what is in one 
book and dictate to them what is in another. 
There is a great deal more to shorthand 
than is in any text-book. You are to supply 
at least part of this. 

Don't dictate too much new matter, es- 
pecially to beginners. Dictate a little and 
see that it is written correctly and practiced 
much. 

Don't allow students to write anything 
which they do not read, each for himself. 
Don't allow them to lean upon each other. 
Twenty-five students, working together, can 
handle dictation which no one of them, 
working alone, could do anything with. 
Have them indicate on each letter whether 
it was transcribed with or without assistance. 

Examine every line of typewriting pro- 
duced by students, and let every error mean 
that the letter shall be rewritten. Examine 
and correct a specimen of each student's 
notes every day ; this will enable you to 
check bad habits. 



Occasionally dictate matter which is am- 
biguous and otherwise incorrect, to be 
transcribed correctly. Make your students 
think. 

Watch carefully the little things, such as 
the size of the outlines, the manner of turn- 
ing the page, erasures, etc. Habits are 
formed in school which are often retained a 
life- time. There is a right way to do the 
smallest thing, and the difference between 
the right way and the wrong way often 
makes the difference between a good ste- 
nographer and a poor one. 

Bring a few of those nonsensical trans- 
cripts to the class-room and let your stu- 
dents hear how ridiculous they sound. It 
will make them more careful. 

Don't fall into the habit of reading all of 
your dictation. Compose as you go ; hesi- 
tate and make corrections ; give them an 
idea of the kind of dictation they will get 
when they go to work. 



A WELL-MEANING reader of The 
Stenographer objects that my 
Benn Pitman outlines are not in all 
cases orthodox (from the standpoint of the 
Manual and the Reporter's Companion), and 
consequently I ''rise to explain " the reason 
therefor. 

By special invitation of the editor of The 
Stenographer, I am now making these 
notes illustrate my individual style, which is 
the outgrowth of many years' practicing and 
teaching. This style involves no change of 
basic principles. It is the result of a long- 
continued effort to remove the unnecessary 
stumbling blocks from the path of the short- 
hand learner. The early text- books were 
devised mainly for the turning out of re- 
porters. The result was a tendancy to sac- 
rifice everything in the interest of speed ; 
and while rules governing outline formation 
abounded, they were generally so blocked 
by exceptions that they were practically 
worthless. The more recent text- books, 
while showing an improvement in this re- 
spect, still evidence the influence of tradition 
and the power of conventionalities. My ex- 
perience is that of multitudes of teachers. 
I could not point my pupils to a rule, 
scarcely, that was not smothered by a mass 
of exceptions, and the tendency of this con- 
dition of things was to discourage mental 
effort. When the dictation stage was reached 
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I was constant witness to the fact that lack 
of speed resulted largely from halting and 
hesitating between the application of rules 
and the use of exceptions. The speedy 
hand showed itself while at work, but was, 
of course, inoperative when the mind called 
a halt. I began at once to apply a remedy. 
I presented to my pupils a few broad, com- 
prehensive formulations and required them 
to construct their shorthand forms upon 
them instead of compelling them to blindly 
memorize cut-and-dried outlines. Results 
demonstrated to my satisfaction that both 
teaching and learning are much simplified 
by treating pupils as thinkers rather than as 
parrots. Two-times-two being instilled, 
there may be calm assurance that the result 
will generally be four. And I have observed 
that there is a wonderful uniformity in the 
work of pupils thus rationally handled, thus 
proving it to be a scientific method. And 
shorthand, properly treated, is a science as 
well as an art, and serves as a valuable 
means of mental discipline. 

I have invented no new material ; my style 
is mainly the evolution of an unusally rigid 
application of well-known rules, the mini- 
mizing of arbritary characters, and the in- 
corporation of two or three valuable expe- 
dients which do not supplant anything in 
the Benn Pitman system. I will briefly refer 
to them : 

I. Rules governing L and R. 

L ot R goes down when immediately 
following an initial vowel (as in "elm,'' 
"ark,** ** earth," etc.), or when the last 
sound in a word (as in "trail,'* "tar,** 
" more,*' etc.) L or R goes up when the 
first sound in a word (as in " lame,** "rack," 
" wrath," etc.), or when immediately pre- 
ceeding a final-vowel sound (as in "trolley," 
"tarry,** "Morey,** etc.) I teach except- 
ions only where necessary to avoid positive 
illegibility and defer illustration of them as 
far as possible until a clear perception of the 
rale is acquired. 

2, Syllabic Representation. 

A little drill on "juggling" medial con- 
sonants (as, for example, " plund-er " in" 
stead of " plun-der ") soon qualifies the 
learner to adapt this idea to the necessities 
of shorthand combinations. This principle 
involves the analogical structure of primi- 
tives and derivatives — the primitive gener- 
ally constituting a distinct syllable of the 



derivative (as in "plant,**" plant-ed ** 
"plant-er," " plantation,*' ";re-plant,"etc.) 
To facilitate the application of this thought 
to past tenses I adopted the "ed**-tick, 
using it soley, however, to avoid a disjoining 
of the Dee-stem or the reconstruction of the 
primitive. I confine the " ed "-tick to words 
like "freighted," "roasted.** "fainted," 
etc. iln words like " rated,** "excited,** 
"created,** which termmate in normal - 
length strokes "ed** is added by halving. 
In words like "painted,** " created,** "plot- 
ted," "ended,** "acted," etc., "ed" is 
expressed by the Dee-stem — its joining being 
easy and distinctive. Used in this restricted 
way, the "ed **^ck causes no conflicts and 
proves extremely valuable. My reason for 
restoring to full forms some of the common 
word signs and contractions (as "time,** 
"common,** "change,** etc.) is to favor the 
constructoin of their derivatives. 
3. Nomenclature. 

I require pupils to so name the shorthand 
signs as to, approximately at least, suggest 
the syllables for which they are used (as for 
instance Plent, Plent-Ar, Ray-Plent, etc.) 
They are thus placed en rapport with a 
speaker or dictater. 

These are my fundamental thoughts, and 
my style is largely an evolution of them. 

4. In the matter of Expedients, 
I have found it advantageous to use the 
Incurl after Right (evolute) circles in such 
words as "mason,** "masonary,** "arse* 
nic, ** etc. Of course the En-stem is always 
employed in connection with Left (involute) 
ciftles in such words as " reason,** "cousin,** 
"fasten,** etc. This restricted use causes 
no conflict with Eshn. 

5 . As to word signs : 
Profiting by my own experience and that of 
some of our best reporters, I have changed 
some of the ordinary word signs and con- 
tractions in order to avoid conflicts. Among 
these are. "account," written Kay-Ent to 
avoid clash with "amount;" "principal," 
written in full to distinguish from "mem- 
ber;'* *• order,** written Ar-Dur to avoid 
conflict with "car;** "send,** written Sen- 
Dee (Sen resting on the line) to avoid clash 
with "sent;** "probable,** written Pur-Bee- 
Bul to secure distinction from "proper." 
'* Interest** I write Enterst, it being more 
suggestive and rapid than the contraction 
Ent-Stee. Where words are quoted, leg- 
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The following, in regard to shorthand 
machines, taken from a recent issue of 
Pitman's Shorthand Weekly, is interesting : 
** The shorthand machines, of which we hear 
so much from time to time, are pronounced 
by an American expert, to be a failure. 
They have been tried for some years, but 
for several weighty reasons have not sup- 
planted Phonography, and do not appear 
likely to do so. * I will venture the asser- 
tion,' writes the authority referred to, * that 
until someone invents a machine with brains, 
shorthand will be the only means to be suc- 
cessfully employed in taking down and 
preserving speech. ' The method of record- 
ing speech by these machines is exceed- 
ingly imperfect, and the risk of serious error 
is, therefore, very great. Then the ma- 
chines are found to be costly, and frequently 
get out of order. Breakdowns are, of 
course, absolutely fatal in taking notes m 
law courts, or at public meetings. When a 
note has been printed, it is not possible to 
recall or correct it, a very serious disad- 
vantage when taking matter from dictation. 
Then, as the machine cannot be earned m 
the pocket as a note-book can, and used at 
a moment's notice under any circumstances, 
II is entirely valueless for newspaper re- 
porters." 



*** 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

In their possession, and that the same 
is payable in New York. They will, how- 
ever upon delivery to them of the check, 
have the note sent | to Kansas City, interest 
to stop when payment is made here, it being 
customary with the investment companies 
in this city to require payment before they 
will request notes sent | here. I will say, 
however that we consider this company 
perfectly reliable, and if the matter was left 
to us we would feel no hesitation in paying 
them for the | note, taking their obligation 
to deliver to us. We hold letter and check 
awaiting your instructions.— Respectfully. 

Third National Bank, 43 

Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen : We have received your favor 
of the 30th ult., reporting on our account 
current and exceptions noted. We charge 
your account to-day | $ioobeing our collec- 
tion No. 32,917. Regarding draft Hill & Smith 



I465, will say we have been holding this draft 
for I arrival of goods as the parties promised 
to notify us when received. Our messenger 
has the draft now out for collection. If not 
paid to-day we will return, and | if paid 
advice of credit will be mailed you from our 
collection department.— Respectfully. 
Stock Brokers' Correspondence. 

Hbnry a. James, Esq., 44 

Portland, Oregon. 

Dear Sir : We enclose notice of purchase 
of 30 shares of West End. We found sev- 
eral large orders on the Board to buy stock 
I of 74, and the preferred stock being very 
much stronger, we thought it better policy 
to pay 74 for your stock. When you left 
our office you will J remember that we 
thought we might within a day or two be 
able to get it at 73^, but the difference is so 
very small that we J thought it safer to take 
the stock at this pnce. 

One of our clerks will call upon you in 
the morning with a statement and you can 
hand him check I for same, if you wish, 
which will probably save you additional 
trouble.— Yours very truly. 

Enclosure. 

Jambs W. Gordon, Esq., 45 

Pawtucket, R. I. 
Dear Sir : We have your favor of the 
30th ult. and regret that up to the present 
time we have been unable to | find any 
market on Lancaster, Pa., bonds, either in 
Boston or New York. If you can give us 
further particulars regarding the issue, that 
is, the date they are due, | or the rate of 
interest, or whether they are water bonds or 
for what purpose issued, we will look fur- 
ther into it.— Yours truly. 

H. G. Derby. Esq., 46 

Newton, Mass. 

Dear Sir : We enclose statement of pur- 
chase of part of your order to buy New 
York and New England and 6s. We can | 
probably execute the balance to-morrow. 
We bought these bonds in ones and twos as 
there are no lots offered. Should any lots 
come on the market we will try | to get 
them lower. 

Iowa Falls and Sioux City 7s are i28Jfi to 
131. Burlington and Missouri River 6s 116 
bid I and one or two bonds offered at 117. 
C. B. & Q., Iowa Division, 4s ^2% bid, 
none offered.— Yours very truly. 

Enclosure. 



«■ Isaac Pitman's Complete Phoooirraphic Instnictor. 250 op.. Ii.so ; a Phonojrraphic ,^ictioaary. with the 
.hotSnd^orrs fo^ek).^ words. $1.50 fBusiness CorrespofKfeiice. i^Ios. 1 and a, each.ao cenU. Publiah^d 
by IsaacPitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 



Business Correspondence. 
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«*« Schools and others, desiringr the services of ex- 
perienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
Teachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman s Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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Benn Pitmaip Shortl^ancl. 

As TaUOHT BT CBAS. T. PUiTT, 

Principal of Staotthand Department of Hartford Busineta College, Hartford, Conn. 



The New War Loan. 

The new war loan of $200,000,000 is the 
first real popular loan ever issued by the 
Government. Hitherto on every occasion 
when Uncle Sam has had bonds to sell 
nearly all of them have been secured by 
banks and capitalists. There was a so- 
called popular loan in 1S94, out of which the 
people managed to get about twelve per 
cent; financial concerns secured seventy- 
five per cent, and the rest was taken by 
individual money-holders like Russell Sage, 
who himself acquired $500,000 worth. It is 
an old story. In 1870 the Treasury issued 
$4,000,000 certificates of |io each, bearing 
four per cent, interest, with the requirement 
that not more than a certain amount should 
be sold to any one person. Subscription 
offices were opened all over the country 
and speculators hired large numbers to buy 
the limit, each agent going to the tail of the 
line as soon as his purchase was made, and 
so repeating again and again. It is believed 
that the present loan lias been hedged with 
such restrictions that the most cunning man 
cannot get around them. If there were 
enough bidders for $20 each to take up the 
whole loan they would get it all, and nobody 
who applied for $40 would receive a bond. 
If there were a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers each for $50 and under to take it all 
they would be permitted to absorb the 
whole. This arrangement is to be carried 
right through, and Major Meline, Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, said yester- 
day that it was a mistake for anybody to bid 
for more than $500, because by doing so he 
would probably be thrown out altogether. 
In other words, subscriptions of $500 and un- 
der are likely to absorb the entire loan, so 
that there will be nothing left for the bidders 
of larger amounts. * ♦ • • Most people who 
have subscribed for the loan are wondering 
when they will get their bonds, and are 
asking when the interest on them will begin. 
These questions may be answered in a word. 
About August ist the bonds will begin to go 



out from the Treasury in a flood, and by 
September the last of them will have been 
mailed, probably. Interests on subscrip- 
tions begin on the date when the money is 
received by the Treasury. A check or draft 
is not money, but merely an order for cash. 
However, as quickly as it is collected by 
Uncle Sam the interest begins. On or about 
the first day of August every subscriber will 
receive a check for the interest due him to 
August ist, even if it be only a few cents. 
From that time on, of course, the interest 
will be paid quarterly by Treasury check. 
* * * These checks for interest on bonds 
are good indefinitely, and on that account 
people often hoard them, putting them 
away year after year instead of turning them 
into cash. * * * The designs for the new 
bonds have been nearly completed by the 
Bureau of Engraving, and they will be very 
handsome indeed. Special pains have been 
taken with the design for the $500 bond, 
which was expected to be the popular de- 
nomination. It will have a picture of the 
battleship Maine on it. * * * It should be 
understood that anybody is at liberty to 
subscribe what he pleases for each member 
of his family. A man, for example, may 
have a wife, a couple of sisters, and half-i^- 
dozen children . If he choose to bid for a 
$500 bond for each of them, their will be no 
criticism. The regulation provides merely 
that the holdings of a single individual shall 
not run up too high. It is a wonderful 
thing to consider that William H. Vander- 
bilt, at the time of his death, held $48,050,- 
000 in Government four per cents. Every 
three months he received from Washington 
his interest on this personal loan to Uncle 
Sam, in the shape of a check for $480,500. 
This amounted to $5,265.75 per day. Every 
hour of the day and night the Treasury paid 
him $219.40. He drew $3.65 every minute 
of the year, or a little more than six cents 
a second. — Washington Correspondence of 
the New York Sun,.Ju\y 4, 1898. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand as Taught by Chas. T. Piatt. 
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Gabelsberger-I^ichter Department. 

Conducted hj Dr. Rnz>oLp Toicbo, No. a Ridge Place, New York. 
President Gabelsberver Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Gentlemen : We have received your letter 
of the loth inst.y and in reply will say that 
we sincerely regret the delay and annoyance 
to which you have been put. We assure 
you» however, that it was in a slight measure 
only, our fault. The railroads are over- 
burdened with freight at this time, and there 
is, consequently, much delay in freight mat- 
ters. If you will look at the waybill, you 
will see that the order was shipped on Feb. 
22nd, the day we wrote you that the order 
would be shipped. As to the assortment, 
we sent you an exact duplicate of an order 
lately received from a large jobbing house 
in Dubuque, Iowa, and naturally supposed 
that it would suit your requirements, as it 
was the apportionment which ten years' 
experience has shown them to be suitable. 
As to the packing, we exercised our usual 
care ; and, if there was serious damage, we 
think the railroad company must be responsi- 
ble, and we will make due investigation. 

Trusting that after your natural annoy- 
ance has subsided, you will be inclined to 
exonerate us from blame in the matter, and 
hoping that you will have success in dis- 
posing of the goods, we remain 

Very truly, 

Reporting Style. 

The Financial Situation. 
The New York Times, July //, 1898, 
One factor there is in the situation which 
may not long brook delay — the money mar- 
ket condition. 

From this time forward what may be 
dominant in business conditions is the 



abundance and cheapness of money. At 
every financial centre in this country banks 
are overflowing with funds ready for use. 

The overwhelming success of the Govern- 
ment's new bond issue must start enthusi- 
asm — displaying this country's resources as 
at no time hitherto have they been exhibited. 
That such a tremendous transaction could 
be carried through without congesting the 
money market upsets precedent. Yet in the 
present instance it has caused not even a 
tremor of disturbance. Indeed, loan rates 
are lower on the award of the bonds than 
they were before the call for subscriptions 
was made. Never before was there such a 
money marke^situation as that now avail- 
able in which to protect and maintain 
business enterprises. 

Security market advantages are assured 
through this condition, for it needs no great 
mastery of mathematics to discern profits in 
buying standard stocks and bonds yielding 
from 5 to 10 per cent, on their cost value — 
which cost can be borrowed on time at 
from 2 to 4 per cent. In this phase of the 
present financial situation is the assurance 
of such market development as may quickly 
reach the proportions of what Wall Street 
phraseology loves to call a boom. 

Stocks cannot be largely bought without 
quotations going up, for those money mar- 
ket conditions which induce new purchases 
are at the same time sure to influence hold- 
ers to keep what they already have. 



NOTB.— The pamphlet, " The New Era of Pho- 
nography," as well as the circular, " A Practical 
Lmsoo in G.-R. Phonography," explain the general 
principles of Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge to any 
reader of Thb Stbxcoorphbii who wishes to form 
an idea of the system.— /7r. R. Tombo, 



From LipMncotfs Magazine : * * The last 
decade of this wonderful centurv has wit- 
nessed a remarkable and far-reaching move- 
ment, — the gathering into one great organ- 
ization of a rapidly increasing number of 
women, without regard to class or creed, 
for the social, intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement of humanitv. The General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs was formed at a 
meeting called by Sorosis, in New York, in 
May, 1889. Its phenomenal growth is, per- 
haps, best realized by the consideration of a 
few cold statistics gathered from the report 
of the corresponding secretary at the third 
biennial of the Federation, held in Louis- 



ville ; from this report ft appears that the 
355 clubs and four State Federations repre- 
sented two years ago, have increased to 405 
clubs and twenty-one State Federations, the 
latter including over 800 clubs. There are, 
therefore, in round numbers, exclusive of 
many smaller organizations, with a similar 
purpose, which for economic or other 
reasons, have not vet joined the General 
Federation, 1,300 clubs, embracin^^ a mem- 
bership of 100,000 women. In this mighty 
host are enrolled many of our best and 
brightest women, from the rocky shores of 
Maine to the Golden Gate, from the moun- 
tains of Idaho to the Florida Keys." 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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Shorthand Notes by Theodore F. Shuey. 
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Key to Shorthand Notes. 

By Theodore F. Shuey, 

Mr. Hawley. I have waited until all the 
paragraphs relating to Howard University 
were read. My attention is specially at- 
tracted to lines 17 to 21, on page 82 : 

Providedy That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used, directly or indirectly, for the 
support of the theological department of said 
university, nor for the sup|)ort of any sectarian, 
•denominational or religious instruction therein. 

Mr. Hoar. On what page is that found ? 

Mr. Hawley. On page 82. Everywhere 
the United States recognizes, in some form 
or other, that there is a God, and that He is 
to be addressed in humble supplication for 
strength to perform our duties and for the 
maintenance of our health and the safety and 
honor of our country. That is done every 
day here and every day in the other House. 
It is done every day at the headquarters of 
the regiments. It was done during the war. 
There is a Chaplain on most of the ships of 
the Navy. 

Now, why should this institution be for- 
bidden to have any religious instruction? 
I am sure that a prayer delivered by a man 
who is capable of praying in a proper sense 
and in a proper spirit is religious instruction. 
I want to know if this provision forbids 
Howard University from having a Chaplain 
for morning prayer ? 

Mr. Allison. Certainly not, Mr. Pres- 
ident. No provision here interferes with 
religious instruction at the university. It 
only provides that the appropriation shall 







^ 









be used for the purposes of education in the 
university and nothing else. It is a provi- 
sion that has been in this bill for at least 
nine years, year by year. It meets with the 
approval of those who are in charge of the 
university. 

Mr. Hawley. Then I understand the 
chairman to say that the Governmeut appro- 
priation is to be used for secular instruction 
only, and that the university may have as 
large a private fund as it pleases for carrying 
on the theological school. 

Mr. Allisom. There is no doubt about 
it. The theological school has been con- 
ducted for many years out of donations and 
contributions made by people who are in- 
terested in theological instruction there. 



The proprietor of a well-known Business 

College, writing to The American Phanogra- 

phevy says : ** I have teen teaching the 
Cross Eclectic tor several years, but it does 
not give the results one might expect of a 
shorthand system. I was induced to try 
Dementis shorthand, but that is too heavy 
for the average student. What would you 
honestly advise?'' The editor of the Isaac 
Pitman Department replies : 

" The simple, perfect Isaac Pitman. Send 
to Isaac Pitman & Sons for the Complete 
Instructor. You will then get results that 
will astonish you." 

As a special inducement for old subscrib- 
ers who will renew within thirty days, we 
will extend their subscriptions to Thb Stb- 
nographbr for one year and send a first- 
class fountain pen, upon receipt of |i.io. 
This offer must be taken advantage of 
promptly. 
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It is quite evideot that this young woman 
is {oing; to succeed as a typewriter operator. 
She is wise in her choice of a machine, and 
in Kiving serious attention to learning to 
use it. She will soon learn to touch the 
keys of her Remington with a more confi- 
dent hand. The air of sober hesitation will 
vani^ as she finds how quickly and easily 



may be seen how the flow of oil is regu- 
lated by each depression of the tip and how 
it is impossible for it to leak when the self- 
dosing va4ve is shut. The cut also shows the 
extra metal washer that they have added to 
the packing. When valve is closed there is 
no possibility of any oil leaking, but as an 
additional security and also to protect the 
user from any oil which through careless- 
ness might collect on outside of spout, a 
cover is furnished which fits over spout, thus 
allowing the oiler to be carried in pocket 



the little machine will respond to her touch. 

Success to her, and to the machine which 

has done so much to open an honorable and 

profitable field of employment for women ! 

In the advertisement of Cushman & 
Denison, No. 159 Ninth Ave., N. Y., in this 
issue, a new ctit of the " Perfect " Pocket 
Oiler, gives a sectional view of the auto- 
matic action, and demonstrates how the 
oiler is kept neat and clean. From this it 



with perfect safety. This oiler is heavily 
nickeled and takes up very little room. 

Teacher Wanted. 
Mr. A. B. M. Palmer, 333 East Second St., 
Jamestown, N. Y., desires to know of some 
school needing the services of an exper- 
ienced teacher of shorthand. Mr. Palmeris 
an expert Graham writer and would like to 
purchase the whole or pari interest in a 
good business college or shorthand school. 
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Brief Description of the New 
Century Caligraph. 

The machine is apreciably shorter, lower, 
and more compact. 

The leverage is compound, and the re- 
lationship between the principal and sup- 
plementary levers is so adjusted (or the 
different banks of keys, that a uniform and 
exlremely easy and elastic touch is secured. 

The diameter of the disc has been greatly 
reduced by putting the hangers in a double 
row, one ovEr the other. The type bars in 
the top row are pivoted toward one side of 
the centre of the hanger and in the bottom 
row toward the other, so that both work a> 
freely and as effectively as in the arrange- 
ment with which Caligraph users are so well 
acquainted. The type bars arc short ; the 
pivots are long, and the result must be 
almost perfect alignment. 

The carriage carrier has 
ball-bearings below and 
cylindrical rollers on top. 
These rollers are placed at 
right-angles to each other, 
limiting any tendency toside 
play. The upper and lower 
channels are V shaped, the 
top one, of course, being in- 
verted. The carriage is 
readily detachable from the 
frame, and its connection 
with the wheel escapement is by a regular 
rack and pinion combination. 

The ribbon movement is actuated by the 
main spring and is automatically reversed in 
a positive and satisfactory way. The ribbon 
mechanism may be thrown out of gear when 
mimeograph work is done, thereby doing 
away with the removal of the ribbon, as 
heretofore. 

The front rail is divided longitudinally, * 
and by means of a screw attachment and 
parallel Inclined slots, the inner hali on 
which the front wheel rests can be raised 
so as to keep perfect alignment, no matter 
how many carbon copies may be desired. 

The release key releases the carriage in 
at^position. 

The platen is fitted with a frictional head 
so arranged that the line space pawl and 
teeth of platen head are always in exact 
relationship. This frictional head permits 
exact registry on ruled forms, and when the 



platen head b in engagement with the 
platen, there is no doubt as to the spacing. 
Line spacing mechanism is provided for 
one, two or three spaces. 

There are three scales — one under the 
carriage, on which the marginal stop and 
line locks aresituated ; carriage scale, which 
is attached to the carriage, and platen scale. 
Locking of the keys is provided for at any 
point, and in addition at the end of the line. 
The feed roll is easily released so that the 
insertion of any number of manifold copies 
is quickly done. There are in addition, 
paper guide-wheels, for carrying the paper 
after it has left the feed roll, and centre 
paper guide which secures the absolute 
feed of the paper. 

The standard model for the United States 
and Canada will be the No. 5 with 76 char- 
acters, universal keyboard. The No. 6 
model has 84 characters, the 
keyboard of which also fol- 
lows the universal arrange- 
ment. This machine is main- 
ly intended for the export 
trade for which a larger 
number of characters is re- 
quired. A wide carriage 
New Century is also in course 
of pceparaiion, which will 
be known as No. 7. 

Obituary Note. 
Col. Wm, G. Moore, Major of Police of 
Washington and Colonel 01 the Washington 
Light Infantry, died recently of a complica- 
tion of diseases, the chief of which wasabscess 
of the liver. Mr. Moore, as a boy, engaged in 
the newspaper business, and as a Congres- 
sional reporter won a high repulaiion be- 
cause of his accuracy and rapidity. He 
enlisted as a private in the National Rifles, 
in 1861, and shortly afterward, because o( 
his knowledge of shorthand, ' 



teria! of great interest and value, his 
books numbering many scores. All these 
he preserved. Later he was appointed 
Adjutant- General with the brevet rank of 
Colonel. President Johnson selected Col. 
Moore as his private secretary in 1865, and 
just before his term expired appointed him 
Paymaster in the arm^. Later he was asso- 
ciated in business with Gov. Alexander R. 
Shephard. Afterward he went into a bank, 
and in 18S6 was made Commander ot 
Police. 
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SYLUBUS OF THE RULES OF GRAHAM SHORTHAND 
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Thia Byllabua containa in chart form, with long- 
hand key, all the differential ntlea of Graham Short- 
hand. Thia chart aimplifiea to a wonderful degree, 
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and ahould be in the handa of erery teacher and 
pupil. 

ANDREWS' PHONOGRAPHIC LENGTH AND ANGLE 

INDICATOR, PRICE, • 10 Cents. 
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Your Work 

on the Typewriter is THE VIS- 
ABLE PROOF of your ability. 

The Typewriter World 

at two cents per week will keep 
you up-to-date. Sample copy sent 
on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 

Addien: THE TYPEWRITER WORLD, 
8S8 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 



Notice to Stenographers. 

A book is DOW oo the market which will be 
of verjr great benefit to both stadcots and prac- 
titioners of pbonoKraphy to enable them to keep 
in mind particularly the word-signs and short 
phrases. It is arranged in three parts. 

First — A group of paragraphs in which all the 
word-signs are given alphabetically. 

Second — ^An interesting story containing a lafge 
assortment of short phases. 

Third — An address to a jury which contains 
numerous phrases and a repetition of the 
word-signs and many legal terms. 

It retails at 50 cents and will be supplied in 

any quantities by \Vm. P. Charles, 308. Gates 

Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

" I have jnst received your Graded Dictation, for 
which please accept my best tbanks. It is the beat 
book publiabed to memorize word-aigna, and ahoold 
be tiaed aa an elementary dictator in evenr acbool 
wbere ahorthand ia tauprbt. Tt ia a valuable com* 
panion to atudenta, especially aelf-leamers. 

Youra truly, 
[Signed]. D. B. UBNav, C. T. 
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lubricates a bicvcle chain ks no other lubricant 
can. If dealer does not keep it send 10 cents for 
sample of either. 

JO^. DIXOM CRUCIBLE CO,, Jertey City, Hf, J. 



"DICTATION" 

A Monthly Magazine Devoted to 

DEMENT'S PITMANIC SHORTHAND. 

Bach issue contains sixteen pa^rea, divided between 
engraved shorthand matter on various subjects, con 
tributions of eminent writers and teachers, and 
editorials. 

Subscription price, 50 cents per year. 

Twenty-five cents per year to teachers ot short- 
hand. Special rates to duba. 

See advertisement of Dement's Pitmanic Short- 
hand on another page. 



/. CLIFFORD KBNN^DY, JSdltor, 
J>em9nt College, Chicago, IlL 
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Should Typewriter GirU Lunch presenceoflhe elder ladies of their families, 

With their Employers ? «»<*»>' *"*»""■ 

The mothers of the typewriters are gener- 

THE J^eui York WoHd tecemly gave ally toilinK at home. While their daughters 

the following: in discussion of the do clerical work ihey keep the wolf from 

question. Mrs. Jefferson Davis their humble doors by domestic cares and 

t ^, 1K« I ■ eternal vigilance, and they must of neces- 

taKes a Jiberal view. si,y ,j.ust to the good principles they have 

It is against natural law for woman to be inculcated by example and precept in their 



a bread-winner. 

Nowthatcircum- 
stance has thrust 

genial position, it is 
evident that a new 
point of view must 
beassumedinjudg- 
ing of proprieties 
for business wom- 
en. 

Nice castonig cour- 
tesy to great kings. 

But tbey kneel 
before necessity. 

There is a lar^e 
contingent of hon- 
orable, energetic 
and self-respecting 
young women em- 
ployed in the 
down- town offices 
in New York, many 
of them are steno- 
graphers, typewrit- 
ers and secretaries 
to men whose in- 
terests often keep 
them and their sec- 
retaries at their 
desks long after the 
regular business 

It does seem un- 
reasonable and un- 
kind that the good nature of the tired younf: relief, this should 
creattire who voluntarily resigns a part of sire to be " fiirtaii 
her few leisure hours for her employer's 
venience should be forced " 
dinner as well. 

It would be impossible to apply to work- 
ing women the conventional restrictions to 
which women who are rich enough to live in 
their own luxurious homes, shielded by the 



there must be no 
drones. Marmon- 
tel justly says, 
"true modesty pro- 
tects a woman bet- 
ter than her gar- 
ments", and I hope 
and believe these 
victims of neces- 
sity are both able 
and willing to pro- 
tect themselves 
with this invincible 
shield, no matter 
what the trials ma^ 
be to which their 
vocation exposes 
them. 

If after sitting in 
one position nearly 
all day, hearing the 
clicking of the keys 
under their twitch- 
ing fingers, girls 
feel the relief of sit- 
ting quietly in a 
comfortable chair 
before a beautiful 
dinner and laugh 
and talk freely with 
their employers, 
buoyed up by the 
sense of physical 
t be set down to a de- 

, . The difficulty with the mass of people is a 

give up her lackolcommunity feeling in the joys of their 
less fortunate fellow-creatures. Those who 
would extend even a tearful sympathy to a 
woman in the depth of want and woe be- 
come cynical at once if in their briefholiday 
hours the same woman should express her 
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sense of happiness and comfort by too loud 
a laugh or a too pronounced manner. How 
many men give a woman the '' benefit of a 
doubt '* under these circumstances ? 

In America no parents know when their 
children may be reduced to the same straits 
to which these poor girls have surrendered 
the joys of youtn and leisure, and this alone 
should render us very indulgent in our criti- 
cisms upon them. Every year, and espec- 
ially in a great city, necessity forces thou- 
sands of refined gentlewomen to go shudder- 
ingly forth to meet the exigencies of poverty 
and an overcrowded field of laborers, their 
only wail uttered being that work cannot be 
procured. 

It is a very high tribute to our sex that 
men unconsciously pay when they over- 
estimate our strength and cannot tolerate 
even the appearance of evil in us. 

I do not think it advisable for young type- 
writers to make a habit of going to restau- 
rants with their employers. It cannot be 
necessary very often, and when it is so a 
more staid manner is needful, encompassed 
as they are by a heterogeneous collection of 
people. 

Conduct is very often unadvisable which 
is not either necessarily or even presumably 
wicked, and my sympathy is so sincere and 
my respect so unfeigned for this often over- 
taxed and industrious class of gentlewomen 
that I am anxious they should be justified by 
their circumspect conduct, as well to the 
world at large as they are by their friends, 
for any relaxation of the strictest code of 
manners. 

Emanuel Friend, the Celebrated Divorce 
Lawyer, says thes* Luncheons pro- 
mote Divorces. 

Under no circumstances should a profes- 
sional man or a business man think of tak- 
ing a woman typewriter out to luncheon. I 
can think of not a single justification for his 
doing so, and the arguments against it can 
be enumerated by the dozen. 

In the first place office discipline is certain 
to be destroyed when an employer makes 
himself so familiar with one of his employ- 
ees. It causes him to lose the respect of 
his other employees, and the jealousies 
which it will occasion will set in circulation 
a lot of talk that may ruin the reputation of 
either himself or the girl, even though they 
may be perfectly innocent of any wrong- 
doing. 

I am well aware that many employers 
will not agree with me that luncheons with 
typewriters are wrong. They will say that 
**to the pure all things are pure," and that 
no damage can be done when the employer 
has no other motive in taking luncheon with 
his typewriter than to give her a chance to 
rest while he is takine: refreshment himself. 
This is all bosh. If the girl needs rest she 
will get it more easily by being allowed to 



lunch with some friend with whom she has 
not been passing the morning. 

I tell you, I know from personal observa- 
tion that these luncheons are prolific of di- 
vorce suits. Many business men have in- 
vited their typewriters to luncheon with the 
purest motives behind the invitation, but the 
ultimate result has been that the social fam- 
iliarity which the luncheons created has 
been but the stepping-stone to their moral 
disaster. 

Emanuel Friend. 

Haniette M. Johnston, who finds positions 
for aoo a year says the dangers have 

been over-estimated. 

« 

Any woman who has the responsibility of 
placing young girls in offices where they 
must come into closest personal contact 
with their employers, must feel the great 
importance of her work. 

She has girls from dififerent social stations 
with different temperaments. 

As a rule girls are not only innocent but 
trustful. They have lost none of their 
ideals ; had none of their illusions dispelled. 
After a short time at a school of stenogra- 
phy they are equipped to earn their own liv- 
ing, but they are often not prepared to pro- 
tect their innocence. 

It is because of this that I feel the deepest 
personal interest in every girl that registers 
in my office. 

When a gentleman applies to me for a 
stenographer I run over my list of girls and 
select the one that I think is in every way 
best suited to the position. There is more 
than the mere pecuniary transaction for 
both of us. I am sending her out to fight 
the battle oMife. If she fails — and I am 
glad to say that the girl who does fail is the 
exception — she has my deepest sympathy. 

But it seems to me that the dangers in the 
life of a stenographer have been greatly 
overestimated. A more honest, honorable 
class of girls it would be impossible to find 
anywhere. That they do their work con- 
scientiously and well is attested by the in- 
creasing demand for women stenographers. 
As the head of a bureau that yearly sends 
out two hundred girls to men in every kind 
of business, it is a source of pride and pleas- 
ure to know that they have almost invari- 
ably been found to be good women as well 
as good stenographers. 

Harrietts M. Johnston. 

Miss Matthews, 153 W. Ninety-eight Street 

says ** No." 

After seven years* experience as a steno- 
grapher I am convinced that no girl should 
have anything whatever to do with her em- 
ployer except in a business way. The mo- 
ment she does she puts herself on a differ- 
ent footing with him. Even in business 
hours there is no longer the relation of em- 
ployee and employer. She musn*t be scold- 
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ed and pouts if she is, and he thinks he is 
at liberty to break through decorum. 

Comic paragraphers are responsible for 
the impression that stenographers are in for 
a good time and on the lookout for employ- 
ers who will furnish unlimited dinners, 
candy and flowers. 

In the first place, such employers are 
scarce. In the second place, there are many 
girls hke myself, who know the only safe 
plan is to refuse to receive any attention 
from their employers. 

Ada E. Matthews. 

Miss James, of 445 West Forty-sixth Street 

says "Yes." 

Why shouldn't a stenographer go out to 
lunch with her employer? She comes in 
daily contact with him in the office, she 
knows all his affairs. She probably under- 
stands him better than he understands him- 
self. It is only natural that they should be 
friends. 

Even if you do call it a mild flirtation — 
don't girls in every position in life flirt oc- 
casionally? Because a woman has to work 
for her daily bread, is it any reason that she 
should be debarred from a little diversion ? 

No one criticises the Summer girl for in- 
dulging in some romance. Why not re- 
member that a stenographer is, after all, not 
a machine, but a woman, and often such a 
very tired, lonely woman to whom a little 
kindness from her employer comes as a 
break in the dreary life. Because she goes 
out with him she is none the less a good 

woman. Harriet James. 

Miss Connors, of 49 Morton Street says 

" Perhaps." 

When I became a stenof^rapher I deter- 
mined to be a practical busmess woman. I 
laid aside the foolish idea of sex privilege. 

By adopting this course I soon found that 
mv employer took very much the same view 
oi*^ it If he asked me to ^o to lunch I 
went — simply because I took it for granted 
he invited me just as he would any man — 
because he didn't want to eat alone. 

I gave htm my society, and after all it was 
only a fair exchange. In fact I looked on it 
as a business arrangement. When we went 
back to the office we took up our business 
just where we had left off. 

A busy woman has very little time for 
flirtations. Her mind is occupied with other 
things. Probably the struggle to make a 
living knocks the sentiment out of a girl, 
but it does not affect her appreciation of a 
good dinner. ^^^^^ Connors. 

Lawyer Wm. Armstrong, of 15 Wall Street 
says, it is a question of the individual * 
and the environment. 

Undoubtedly some men ask their type- 
writer girls to eat luncheon with them. It 
saves the girl a part of her small and hard- 



earned wages. She believes it a politic 
thing to do. Her employer thinks he can 
ask reciprocal favors, such as working earl- 
ier and later to get through an important 
piece of work. It makes a diversion in the 
day's occupation for both. The woman 
may be bright and interesting ; the man 
enjoys her conversation. Both may make a 
mistake and lessen their respective useful- 
ness, but undoubtedly some do lunch to- 
gether. 

Mr. C. C. Wheeler, of 45 Wall Street, says 

it would subject the participants to 

criticism. 

The great majority of women earning 
their living as typewriters would not think 
of accepting an invitation to take luncheon 
from their employer. They would not want 
to incur the inevitable criticism. Their em- 
ployers would not want to subvert office 
discipline and would not think of making 
such a proposition. This is the rule. How 
many exceptions it may have is a matter of 
conjecture ; but the average man will not 
ask his employee to luncheon ; the average 
employee would politely decline if he did. 
Possibly after business hours employer and 
employee may go up town on the same 
train, or meet elsewhere ; but not down 
town nor in business hours. 

Dr. Z. T. Emory, of the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Co., says it is very improper. 

Under no circumstances should an em- 
ployer take his typewriter out to luncheon 
or dinner. No business man who is a thor- 
ough gentleman will propose such a thing 
to a young woman in his employ, and no 
voung woman with any self-respect should 
hesitate to decline such a proposition. 



Miss Leonora S. Meloon, of Tilton, 
New Hampshire, offers some advice to 
young stenographers, which is very perti- 
nent. She says: ** First, be sure you are 
adapted to the work, and competent to do 
it. Then, be studious and patient. 

" 'Heaven is not gained by a single bound, 
But we climb the ladder, round by round.' 

'* Be industrious. Consider the interests 
of your employer. Be cheerful. Greet 
everybody with a smile. And, finally, be 
true to yourself. 

" 'A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.* " 

Mr. William P. Charles, Principal of 
Commercial School, 308 Gates Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York, sends in a club of 
subscribers from his shorthand students. 

We understand this school is in a very 
flourishing condition, and we wish Mr. 
Charles all the success to which his energy 
and enterprise entitle him. 



An Ambiguous Too — Two, 

A PECULIAR instance of similarity 
of sound, and dissimilarity of 
meaning, of words has come 
within my observation, viz., as to 
whether the witness in the last answer 
below quoted used the word "too" or 
"two." The word "too" appeared in the 
stenc^raphic notes. 1 quote sufficiently to 
show the context ; 

Q.—" Did Mr. dictate any other 

portion of that letter? A. — Yes, sir." 

Q,— "Which portion? A.— "He dic- 
tated that there " (showing). 

Q.— "Read it ?" (Witness reads). 

Q.— "That is the only other statement 
contained in that letter he dictated ? A. — 
"No; he dictated this " (showing). 

Q.— "Couple of lines below it?" A. — 
" Yes, sir ; and the nest, loo." 

The stenographer's notes contained the 
character for "too" and it was reasonable 
to presume that he understood that to be 
the word used. Yet, fearing that he may 
have misunderstood, and desiring that the 
record should show the facts as they ap- 
peared to him he insetted the following in 
parentheses, viz., ("The witness might have 
said ' two," instead of ' too.' But it would 
have been impossible to have determined, 
without stopping him and inquiring. Wheth- 
er that was done in this instance cannot now 
be determined. — Stcn.") 

The stenographer could not, of course, 
recollect, when transcribing the notes, 
whether, at the time the witness was testify- 
ing, his attention was called to this ambig- 
uity, and there was nothing in the notes to 
indicate it. It is possible that this had 
been done. This instance shows very clearly 
the impossibiUly of a "mechanical" re- 
porter doing good work and demonstrates 
the force of the argument that the steno- 



grapher must comprehend what is transpir- 

It may be more curious than material to 
add that the witness being examined was a 
stenographer, the subject matter being the 
manner and general character of the sub- 
ject matter dictated by his employer. 



The importance of attention to proper 
punctuation to show the exact meaning ol 
the sworn statement cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the stenographer. The 
witness who made the following answer had 
testified to the purchase of certain articles 
ready for use. Counsel on cross-examina- 
tion endeavered to show that a smaller sum 
had been expended for the articles than that 
to which the witness had pre^ously testified 
by proving that similar articles had been 
made at home as follows, vii : 
Q. "Someofthem weremadeathome?" 
A. "Yes. They costjustthesame." 
The question arises whether the witness 
intended to say that the home-made articles 
cost exactly the same as those purchased 
at the store, or that there was an element 
of expense attached to the home-made ar- 
ticles. If the witness meant the former, 
then the answer as above punctuated shows 
his meaning exactly ; if the latter then the 
answer should be punctuated like this : 
A. " Yes. They cost, just the same." 
Many questions as to punctuation are fan- 
tastical, but those of the nature above de- 
scribed involve the true sense and meaning 
of testimony. 

A stenographer sends me a newspaper 
clipping reciting the unfortunate conse- 
quence of the omission by a stenographer 
of the conjunction "and" from transcript 
of an affidavit made by a lawyer. The affi- 
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davit read that the lawyer had paid to a 
receiver for the benefit of certain creditors 
a specified sum of money. The receiver de- 
nied the statement and caused the lawyer to 
be indicted. Investigation then discovered 
a mistake by the stenographer, who had 
omitted the word ''and " in the statement 
which should have read : " Paid the re- 
ceiver and for the benefit of creditors," etc. 
In consequence of the discovery, the indic- 
tment against the attorney was dismissed. 
The stenographer who sent this item to me 
says : '* This stenographer could probably 
write 373^ words a minute, but transcribed 
with the knee-pan instead of the brain." 

* 

• » 

It is refreshing to occasionally meet law- 
yers who posses a discriminating knowledge 
of the difference between a competent law 
stenographer and a mere shorthand writer. 
It recently happened that the lawyers en- 
gaged in a patent case desired to take the 
testimony of several witnesses in an inland 
village. They wrote to their client and in- 
structed him to be sure and secure the ser- 
vices of the "court stenographer." Read- 
ing between the lines, it is easy to see that 
they did not care to take chances with a 
shorthand writer inexperienced in law re- 
porting. The "court reporter " in the case 
mentioned, happening to be a lawyer, and 
not doing outside miscellaneous reporting, 
and also being otherwise engaged, could 
not accept the retainer. It is not intended 
to insinuate that none but " court reporters " 
are " experienced " law reporters ; but to 
emphasize the fact that lawyers are begin- 
ning to look for something more than the 
mere manual ability to write shorthand. 

♦ •• 

It is not at all improbable that within one 
year all stenographers within New York 
State, who desire to practice as law steno- 
graphers before referees and in doing kin- 
dred work, will be required to pass a 
satisfactory examination before a board of 
State examiners, and arm themselves with 
a license or diploma, attesting their ability. 

It should be so. 

* * 

» 

How Long ? 

William Whitford, of Chicago, 111., official 
reporter of medical congresses, conventions, 
associations, etc., etc., in answering this 



question,* says : "I will say it took me 
(self-taught) at least a year to attain a speed 
of eighty words a minute, after the acquire? 
mentof which I devoted my time to the 
attainment of greater speed by writing any- 
thing and everything whenever I could get 
my sister or brother to dictate to me. At 
the end of two or more years, I could re- 
port an ordinary speaker verbaiim,** Mr. 
Whittord's brother was a clergyman. "He 
would frequently preach a sermon or deliver 
a lecture to me prior to delivering it. ♦ * * 
I wrote Paley's 'Evidences of Christianity,' 
a good deal of the Bible and many sermons 
from dictation." After obtaining his first 
position, he says : "I obtained someone, 
at night, to read to me, paying him by the 
hour." He reported sermons, Sundays. 
"This method of practice I kept up con- 
tinuously for months and even years, during 
which time I wrote from dictation. Dr. Dick 
on ' Sidereal Heavens ' ; Richard Proctor's 
'Lectures on Astronomy' ; Macauley's 'Es- 
says' ; Draper on 'The Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe' and 'Civil Policy of Ameri- 
ca' ; several of the books of Charles Dick- 
ens ; selections from Washington Irving, 
Carlyle, and Goethe." He roomed for 
three years with a stenographer. " During 
that time we wrote two or three volumes of 
the 'Manchester Science Lectures'." They 
then took up legal reporting, writing from 
dictation several volumes of testimony ; the 
evidence given in the trial of Prof. David 
Swing ; the Fitz John Porter caser; the 
Beecher-Tilton case, etc., etc. He adds : 
" In the summer it was a common occur- 
rence for us to rise at daybreak, don our 
garments and dictate to one another until 
breakfast. I cannot enumerate the number 
of medical works I have written from dic- 
tation, but I know I have absolutely covered 
every phase of both medicine and surgery, 
and the high speed which is absolutely 
necessary in my medical work is the result 
of several years of patient, hard, uninter- 
rupted study.** 

* 
« « 

The usual form of oath administered to a 
witness who is sworn, generally (as dis- 
tinguished from a special purpose), in the 

• Republished from " How Long ?" (published by 
The Phonegrraphic Institute Co., Cincinuatip Ohio), 
to show beginners that proficient reporters have 
spent much time, study and practice to become 
such. 
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trial of an action or special proceeding, is : 
" You do solemnly swear that the testimony 
you shall give upon the trial of this [action 
or proceeding] wherein (here follows names 
of plaintiff and defendant) shall be the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 

so help you God." 

« 
« « 

Notes. 

H. A. Gehringer, of Allentown, P., dur- 
ing the month of July, worked temporarily 
as stenographer in the office of the Quarter- 
master of the United States Army at Phila- 
delphia, the war with Spain necessitating 
the employment of experienced help in 
order to rush supplies to the army. 

H. D. Johnson, of the American Business 
College, recently stenographer for the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Co., has accepted a 
position as stenographer for the Allentown 
(Pa.), National Bank. 

Fred. Newhard, stenographer, formerly 
of Allentown, Pa., has accepted a position 
with a firm of contractors that is building a 
railroad in Siberia. He left Portland, Ore- 
gon, July- loth, on one of the Company's 
steamers for Vladivostock, Siberia, the trip 
occupying one month. The distance to 
Vladivostock is 10,000 miles. 

The first issue of the Atnerican Business 
College Journal^ a neatly printed four-page 
quarterly paper, has just been issued in the 
interest of the American Business College. 
£. M. Turner is the editor. The pages are full 
information to students of the business col- 
lege. It should prove a successful venture. 

"Shorthand is one of the arts that have 
never been lost. It is believed that it was 
practiced in Phcenicia before the Greeks ex- 
isted as a people and possibly also at Bab- 
ylon. One finds no trace of it in China or 
Japan, primarily because the first named 
countryihas always, and the second until re- 
cently, opposed all manner of labor and time 
saving devices." — Exchange, 

The Stenography bill in the Clemmer mur- 
der trial at Norristown, Pa., amounts to I900. 
and the Montgomery County Commission- 
ers have ordered it to be paid. The work 
was done by three stenographers. Three 
typewriters were engaged in the work who 
transcribed from the notes of the stenograph- 
ers from dictation. 



A question of amount of referee's and 
stenographer's bill recently came before one 
of the Justice's of the New York Supreme 
Court, and sheds light upon the subject of 
compensation of N. Y. City law stenograph- 
ers. There were five hearings before the 
referee at which testimony was taken and 
when transcribed there were 150 typewritten 
pages. The stenographers bill was |i 30.55. 
An excess of I30. in this bill was conceded, 
and the justice accordingly reduced it to $ioo* 

Louis Steinert, of 241 E. Fifty-third Street, 
New York City, official stenographer of the 
Municipal Court of the Borough of Queens, 
who is an ardent bicyclist, was recently 
struck by a trolley car while riding his wheel. 
I am pleased to learn that he was not ser- 
iously injured. 

Correspondents, who desire personal re- 
plies to their inquiries, should inclose post- 
age. Use the typewriter and write upon but 
one side of the sheet when your communi- 
cations are intended for publication. I am 
always grateful for items of interest in the 
field of stenography. 

The attention of lawyer stenographers of 
New York State is again called to the fact 
that the law, requiring the filing of the affi- 
davit of date of admission to the bar etc., 
goes into eflect to-day September ist, and 
that filing of such affidavit before this day is 
not a compliance with the law. The period 
within which the filing may be done expires 
December 31st, 1898. 

The new national bankruptcy bill, when 
it gets fully into operation, will no doubt 
materially increase the work of stenogra- 
phers, before referees, for the appointment 
of whom provision is made in the bill. 

Mr. Fred M. Ashbaugh, formerly of Mani- 
toba. Canada, where he had considerable 
experience in law reporting, is now in the 
office of the purchasing agent of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, at St. Paul, 
Minn. I recently had the privilege of read- 
ing a very flattering letter attesting to Mr. 
Ashbaugh 's proficiency, by an experienced 
court reporter. Mr. Ashbaugh says that he 
continues to read The Stbnographer, his 
favorite shorthand magazine, could not get 
along without it and finds it a valuable aid. 
Thanks, Brother Ashbaugh, for your cheery 
words. 
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The laugh was on Mr. Wilson, court 
stenographer at Butte, Mont., according to 
The Mtner, when Judge Clancy fined him 
^lo.oo for tardiness. 

William Lundell, of Chautauqua, N. Y., 
having passed the civil service examination, 
has been appointed stenographer in the 
office of prison Warden Thayer, at Danne- 
mora, N. Y., at a salary of I900. Mr. Lun- 
<iell is said to possess scholarly attainments 
■and to have formerly been private secretary 
to Bishop Vincent. 

Miss Helen R. Tubbs, of Elmira, N. Y., 
has been appointed stenographer in the 
office of U. S. Marshall Wm. R. Compton. 

Stenographer Joseph F. Cadley has been 
appointed in the Department of Docks and 
Ferries, at New York city. 

Mr. George F. Beringer, Jr., of Nyack, 
N. Y., of Co. B., Twelfth Regiment, New 
York Volunteers, has been appointed ste- 
nographer at the Third Division, First Army 
Corps, Chickamauga, Ga. 

Miss Clark, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
retained as stenographer in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorneys office, at that city, by the 
new U. S. District Attorney, George H- 
Pettit. 

• 

Mrs. Annie M. Brown, a stenographer, of 
Brattleboro, Vt., has been appointed clerk 
of the United States Attorney's Department 
for the district of Vermont. She has re- 
ported most of the depositions and other 
testimony in Brattleboro and vicinity, for 
some years, and is regarded as a competent 
stenographer. 

H. W. Thornb. 



New York State Stenographers' 

Association. 

What with a membership increased from 
eighty-eight to 128 in a single year, an at- 
tendance so large, composed almost en- 
tirely of prominent and experienced short- 
hand reporters, and this open-handed and 
open-hearted hospitality, the association 
stands to-day by far the strongest body of 
stenographers ever organized. 

Peter P. McLoughlin, of New York ; 
Theodore C. Rose, of Elmira ; George R. 
Bishop, of New York ; Charles Currier 
Beale, of Boston ; Dr. William Whitford, of 
Chicago ; Arthur Head, of Towanda, Pa. ; 



W. P. Cherry, of Brooklyn; Sidney C. 
Ormsby, of New York. Charles A. Morri- 
son, of New York, read interesting and 
valuable papers upon a variety of shorthand 
subjects, while the Committee of Five from 
the Law Reporters' Association of the city 
of New York, gave an eloquent account of 
themselves while advocating a bill for the 
" Licensing of Law Stenographers. '* 

There were in attendance ten ex-presidents 
of the Association, as follows: Chas. F. 
King, Glens Falls ; A. P. Little, Rochester ; 
George R. Bishop, New York ; Spencer C. 
Rodger s, Albany ; Thomas R. Griffith, 
Rochester ; Theodore C. Rose, Elmira ; 
James M. Ruso, Albany ; Henry L. Beach, 
Binghamton ; Robert R. Law, Cambridge ; 
Peter P. McLoughlin, New York. 

There were also present from a distance : 
Miss Cora Elizabeth Burbank, Boston ; 
Albert Horton, president of the Chartered 
Shorthand Reporters' Association of On- 
tario, Ottawa; Fred Irland, of Washington, 
accompanied by his newly wedded wife ; 
Louis E. Schrader, Wheeling, W. Va. ; 
Colonel Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg ; 
Nelson R. Butcher, Toronto. 

Messrs. Horton, Butcher, Irland and 
Demming, of the honorary list of members, 
contributed able addresses upon the subject 
of ** Licensing Stenographers." 

Peter P. McLoughlin, of New York, was 
re-elected president by acclamation, in 
recognition of the ability and success char- 
acterizing his first term. A. B. Weaver, of 
Buffalo, was chosen vice-president ; Arthur 
B. Cook, of New York, secretary and treas- 
urer ; Miss M. Jeanette Ballantyne, of Roch- 
ester, librarian. 

The place of meeting in 1899 will be El- 
mira. The names of the Albany members 
of the Association, who treated us with such 
remarkable and lavish hospitality, are as 
follows : Spencer C. Rodgers (potentate of 
the phonographic profession), James M. 
Ruso, John E. Kelly, William Loeb, Jr.. 
William M. Thomas, David N. Brice and 
George A. Murray. 

Yesterday noon forty-five of us sat for a 
group picture. We regretted the absence 
of others, owing to a misunderstanding as 
to time and place. Last evening we were 
entertained at the Press Club by Mr. William 
Loeb, Jr. Nor have we mentioned any- 
where near all the damage that we did to 
the bank accounts of the Albany contingent, 
while we lived in their clover. 

As usual, 800 copies of the proceedings 
were ordered printed. They should sell 
rapidly, but stenographers do not seem to 
have learned, after over twenty years, the 
value of the annual reports of the New York 
State Stenographers' Association. 

Kendrick C. Hill. 
Trenton^ N. /., August 27 ^ 1898. 
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Ida E. Turnbr, Editor. 

Correflpondence and items of general interest, relative to this Department, are 
solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same. No. 734 South 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 





The Industrial Emancipation of 

Women. 

THE subject considered in the August 
number awakened such interest 
that we now feel prompted to offer its 
counterpart or companion piece, with spec- 
ial emphasis on the wage feature (as be- 
tween men and women), which seems des- 
tined never ** to down." Herewith are ex- 
tracts from a lecture delivered some little 
time ago by the gentleman whom we 
quoted so freely last month, — Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Mr. Carroll D. Wright : — 

'* Woman's emancipation, socially and 
intellectually, is an established fact which 
claims the enthusiastic recognition of men. 
Speaking for the intellectual condition of 
women, as resulting from industrial occupa- 
tion, it does not seem worth while to offer 
specific arguments ; but when touching 
moral conditions, I believe that the morals 
of the working women of this or any other 
civilized country are upon as high a plane of 
purity as those of any class of women in 
the community. I make the statement I 
have, however, upon positive investigation 
which I have carried as far as it has been 
possible. 

" With the causes of women's subjection 
in mind, we need not be long in under- 
standing the reasons for low wages, and a 
study of the facts may lead to the conclu- 
sion that it is not the reproach of our times 
that women receive less than men for the 
same work, equally well done. We may 
find that for work equally well done she re- 
ceives about the same pay as men receive, — 
though appearances are all against this lat- 
ter view, for statistics, without a study ot 
further facts than those relating to actual 
wages, seem to offer conclusive evidence of 
the popular understanding. As women 
have occupied the position of book-keep- 
ers, telegraphers, stenographers, and many 
of what be called semi-professional callings, 
men have entered engineering, electrical 
and mechanical and other spheres of life 
that were not known when women first 
stepped into the industrial field. As they 
have progressed from entire want of em- 
ployment to employment which pays a few 
dollars per week, men, too, have progressed 
in their employments and occupied entirely 



new fields not known before. It is not 
quite true, therefore, to say that in such 
occupations women are not paid equal 
wages with men for the same work ecjually 
well done. Notwithstanding these state- 
ments, the very low pay of women in vtrj 
many directions excites sympathy and ds- 
cussion, and I thoroughly jom in the s^- 
pathy and the effort to bring woman's wages 
up to a higher level. 

*' There are potent and logical reasons, 
however, why women are employed at so 
low a rate which cannot be overcome bj 
any present considerations, either sodai 
economic, or legislative. These consider- 
ations are interesting, and, to my mind, 
quite conclusively account for the present 
status of affairs relative to women's wages. 
The reasons largely hinge upon what I tuive 
said relative to the cause or causes of her 
subjection in the past, the resulting^ reasons 
being : 

*' First, that stepping out of indostzial 
subjection, she came into the industrial sjrs- 
tem of the present as an entirely oev 
economic factor. If there were no other 
reasons, this alone would be sufficient to 
keep women's wages low and to prevent 
their very rapid increase. 

"Second, women occupy a lower stand- 
ard, which is caused to some extent by a 
lower standard of life, both in phyaal 
features and in mental demands. They are 
also the victims of the influence of the assist- 
ance which they receive in a large propor- 
tion of cases from their family and friends. 
This lowers their economic standard in a 
great degree, while the lack of physical en- 
durance interferes with their industrial pro- 
ductivity and compels them to stand upon 
a lower plane, in this respect, than does 
man. 

"Third, by insufficient equipment forliie 
work. The lack of technical training has 
led to their occupying an inferior positioa, 
or rather to their remaining in such position. 
They do not feel warranted in spending 
years, if required, in equipping themsehcs 
fer the best service, and this is true to some 
extent in the higher grades of employment 
now sought by women. This, in coDJini€* 
tion with another fact, largely accounts for 
their low remuneration : the other fact is 
that when occupying a good position, tber 
do not always fill it with the same assiduity 
that accompanies a man's attention. Tbef 
have not the responsibilities either of famSy 
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or of society, to lead their ambition to the 
best results, and they are not, therefore, 
stimulated by the powerlul forces which 
stimulate a man to do his very best in what- 
ever line he finds his life cast. 

*' Fourth, women have lacked, so far, the 
influence which comes from combination 
and association. They work in an indi- 
vidual capacity and with the weakness of in- 
dividual effort. They have not learned the 
power of combining their forces, or the 
powerful influence which comes from com- 
bined forces, as men have. Furthermore, 
they have not been a political factor in 
society. They have had no influence except 
as the influence of men has helped them, 
and this influence has often been too selfish 
to be of any practical benefit to them. 
Competition, profit and business success are 
far more powerful than any sentiment or 
any feeling of chivalry. The lack, there- 
fore, of direct political influence constitutes 
another and a powerful reason why wo- 
men's wages have been kept at a minimum. 

"The growing importance of women's 
labor, their general equipment throueh 
technical education, their more positive dedi- 
cation to the life-work they choose, the grow- 
ing sentiment that an educated, skilful 
woman is a better and truer life companion 
than an ignorant and unskilful one, their 
appreciation of combination, and the general 
uplifting of the sentiment of integrity in 
business circles, their gradual approach to 
man's powers in mental work alone, their 
possible and probable political influence — 
all these combined, working along general 
avenues of progress and of evolution, will 
bring them industrial emancipation, by 
which they will stand in those callings in 
life for which they may be fitted, on an 
equality with man. As they approach this 
equality their remuneration will be increased 
and their economic importance acknow- 
ledged. But a happier prophecy, based on 
logical reasoning and the inevitable teach- 
ings of sociological data, leads us to believe 
that woman will secure the extension of her 
opportunities for intellectual work. She may 
now know everything that a man may learn, 
if she so desires ; she may reach any intel- 
lectual height, she may place her name as 
high as that of any man." 

We hope that the foregoing will provoke 

considerable discussion ; if you do not agree 

with Mr. Wright, write us at once in what 

respect you differ and why ; we want to 

hear your views. 

Correspondence. 

Miss E. J. says : " As an adjunct to other 
work, there are, occasionally, chances for 
work in the genealogical line ; so let the 
student avail herself of any opportunity to 
study the plan of a genealogical record, a 
family tree, etc., in order to follow it readily 



back, from step to step, or limb to limb, to 
make oiit a pedigree, if data be given in 
disconnected shape. If one has access to a 
collection of such works, it seems worth 
while to learn the method of compilation, 
for certainly there is now and then a call 
for the services of a searcher." 

Says Priniers* Ink: "In a recent inter- 
view. Miss Edith R. Gerry, who is the 
assistant advertising manager of the big 
Siegel-Cooper New York store, remarked : 
'About four years ap:o I entered an adver- 
tising manufactory, m the capacity of ste- 
nographer, at a salary of |8.oo per week. 
I stayed there, imbibing the breath of ad- 
vertising, for three years, and when I left 
drew a salary of $25.00 per week. After 
that I wandered around for a year, collect- 
ing all sorts of valuable knowledge and 
experience and finally settled down here.' " 

Question Box. 

Miss J. E. F. asks : " How can one remit 
to a foreign country a sum too small to be 
worth the trouble and expense of an inter- 
national post-office order, — for instance, the 
price of a cheap periodical, or an enclosure 
for return pos^e?" 

Notes from the Field. 

From "Faith and Works " : "Because 
Adam delved and Eve spun, it has been the 
generally received idea that this should 
continue to be the order of thines indefi- 
nitely. But Eve has gradually added to her 
spinning all manner of other work : she 
visits the poor, superintends coal and cloth- 
ing clubs, originates charitable and literary 
societies, writes books, is editor of papers, 
conducts parties of pleasure through the 
cities of the Old World, is interested in 
municipal affairs, is nurse, doctor, dentist, 
lawyer, stenographer, minister, missionary, 
college professor, civil or mechanical engi- 
neer, — and all this without neglecting her 
spinning. And to those who have not 
watched the gradual increase and develop- 
ment of Eve's industry, and who have just 
awakened to see the position she has 
reached among the world's workers, it is 
no doubt astonishing to contemplate her, 
and the question naturally arises, is not all 
this very recent ?" Ida E. Turner. 



The Stenographers' League meets at The 
Drillery. 504 Eleventh Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. H. S. McCormick has resigned his 
position with the Blickensderfer Manufac- 
turing Co. , and accepted a position as man- 
ager of the Manhattan Typewriter Co. at 
Newark, N. J. This is said to be a promis- 
ing enterprise and we shall expect to hear 
from it in the future. 
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upon there would be at least 350,000 sab- 
scribers to The Stbnogkaphhr. We 
would be willing to undertake to teach 
shorthand by personal instruction through 
the mail and through the columns of Thb 
Stenographer to eveiy family in the 
country, but we should have to give our 
whole time to it. We arc looking forward 
to the preparation of a text-book some day 
especially adapted to this work. 
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the Shorthinil ind Typewriting profession of tbe 
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The columni o( Tbb STanooKAPBEH are always 
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CommuDications should be addressed lo tbe HdJIor, 
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™Issued on the first of each month. 
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Study Shorthand at Home. 

IT IS not such a very difficult matter to 
acquire a fair knowledge of shorthand 
at home. We will send you a text- 
book — almost anyone that you want — and 
The Stenographbr for one year, at a very 
much reduced rate over what they would 
cost you separately, and you can study tbe 
subject at home with great pleasure and 

It has always seemed to us that every- 
body should understand how to write 
shorthand. You can leam lo write at the 
rate of too words a minute with but com- 
paratively little trouble, 

or course, when you come to prepare 
to do verbatim reporting, which requires 
from 175 to 350 words a minute, it is an- 
other matter, but for ordinary uses it is 
quite easy. It really seems to us that there 
ought to be students of shorthand in every 
family in the United States, and if this 
thought were properly taken up and acted 



To the Student of Shorthand at 
School. 

you are now studying shorthand and 
typewriting under the supervision 
of teachers who have been over 
the field and who have prepared themselves 
to teach you what to do and how to do it. 
It is important that you should follow their 
advice. I find that too many young people 
imagine that they know more about these 
things than their teachers. 

If you have confidence in your teacher, 
as you should have (and without this you 
probably would not have placed yourself 
under hi^ or her instruction), you shoold 
carefully follow the advice given you. As 
an old teacher, I may perhaps be pardoned 
if I tell you that your greatest difficulty will 
be the fact that you do not seem to ad- 
vance as rapidly as you should. There will 
be many times when you will become quite 
discouraged and imagine that you are mak- 
ing no progress at all. But this is entirely 
fallacious. Of course you will not advance 
perceptibly the same distance each day, but 
tbe mind is at work if you are studying pro- 
perly ; it is storing away material which 
will come into use before long, and there 
will come a time when you will discover, 
very much to your stirprise and delight, 
that you have gained more in one day than 
you did in weeks before. That is one 
of the peculiarities of shorthand study. So, 
do not become discouraged, but persevere. 
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practice faithfully, master principle after 
principle, training every faculty of mind and 
of hand, " and in due time you shall reap if 
you faint not.'' 

Our Teachers' Department. 

WE HAVE opened a department 
for the teachers of shorthand. 
The professional experts can get 
along very well, but the teachers and the 
students are the ones we are especially in- 
terested in. 

In this department we desire every 
teacher of the art, no matter what system 
he or she may teach, to feel that there is a 
place and a welcome. All students will 
find it of great advantage to study the 
Teachers' Department, for therein they 
will see how their teachers prepare them- 
selves for the work they are trying to do. 

* 
» « 

Our Price. 

A GREAT many persons have told 
us that we cannot publish a maga- 
zine for one dollar a year and keep 
up our patronage. Well, possibly they may 
be right. It may be that one dollar a year 
is too much for what we are giving you. 
«This however we do know, that we are 
going to keep on giving you the very best 
magazine possible for the money. We do 
not like to think that the shorthand writ- 
ers of the country are not willing to pay 
one dollar a year for a first-class repre- 
sentative of their profession. 

We do not have the chance to make 
monisy by selling other articles. W&ofieryou 
strictly first-class goods at a price which is 
confessedly low for the quality, but we are 
going to keep our patrons properly served 
and to make them feel that they are not 
being left in the great race for cheapness. 
We propose to maintain our price and to 
make you a present of additional value at 
the same time. 



We have a first-class fountain pen, the 
retail price of which is one dollar, but which 
by a special arrangement we can offer to 
you in connection with a subscription to 
The Stenographer, so that the two to- 
gether will cost you only |i.io. 

We shall also take pleasure in giving you 
our Mr. Thome's Practical Court Report- 
ing, in connection with a subscription, for 
$1.25. Bailey's Word Book, or Law Lan- 
guage and The Stenographer, at the 
same price. As the regular price of these 
books, which are of great service to the 
young tyro, is over the cost of the maga- 
zine alone, you see you will be getting the 
magazine practically free. Now, see what 
you can do in increasing our list of these 
rates. We will keep a record of the person 
sending in the largest list for each month,and 
will give an additional premium of either 
the pen or book to each person sending in 
a list of twenty- five or more. 

These offers are good for renewals as 
well as for new subscribers, providing the 
renewals are forwarded within thirty days 
after September ist. The renewal subscrip- 
tion will, of course, be extended for one year 
from the month in which it would otherwise 
have expired. 

If you live in a foreign country, of course 
we shall have to charge 25 cents extra for 
the above offer. 



♦ *• 



We have an inquiry from Paris concern- 
ing the Greble Patent Note-book Holders 
and Transcribing Rest, advertised in The 
Stenographer sometime since. 

This goes to show that old numbers of the 
magazine continue to interest the patrons of 
good and useful articles, long after the issue 
of the magazine. 

For the information of our inquirer, we 
note that the address is the S. T. Smith 
Co., 10 Park Place, New York City, New 
York. 




-a 



TEACHERS' DEPART|V[Ef4T. 

WILLIAM C. PARSAL, 
Secretary Aurora Modern College, Aurora, 111., Editor. 

The editor of this department would be pleased to receive communications upon any 
topic relating to the teaching o< shorthand and typewriting. Kvery wide-awake teacher has 
methods and devices of his own. Why not pass them along ? Let us have the benefit of some 
of your ideas as to the best way to teach the principles of shorthand ; tell us what you are 
dictating, how you teach the word-signs and what are your requirements for graduation. 
Perhaps you have some device which bridgea over difficulties ; let us know about it. 








SHORTHAND teachers, did you 
ever stop to think that you are 
building a structure from which 
it is fatal to omit one stone, or to use a sin- 
gle false one ? Do you fully appreciate the 
fact that mistakes and oversights on your 
part result in young people going out into 
the business world crippled, sometimes for 
life? Your responsibility is greater, and 
your skill really should be greater than that 
of the public school teacher. Shorthand 
cannot be taught as history or geography or 
spelling. In these subjects each step is not so 
much dependent upon the preceeding one. 

The student of history may forget all 
about Columbus, and still be able to sail 
smoothly through the Civil War. The stu- 
dent of geography may not have the slight- 
est idea of the geography of Asia, and yet 
be able to bound every state in the Union 
and tell its capitol. One may know about 
one part of either of these subjects and be 
ignorant of another. * 

But the shorthand student who fails thor- 
oughly to digest a single principle can never 
succeed until he goes back and masters it. 
General ideas will not answer in this study ; 
the student's knowledge must be absolutely 
exact and complete. 

How to bring about this result ; how to 
direct the student ; how to encourage him 
and prevent him from allowing anything to 
get past him which is not understood — this 
is our problem. To solve it successfully in 
all cases is, of course, impossible ; but let 
us be watchful, vigilant, energetic, critical. 
Let us know what each one is doing. Let 
us demand work that is absolutely without 
errors. Let us place our standard high, and 
leave no means untried to attain it. 



* 
* * 



A shorthand teacher has asked for a dis- 
cussion of the best method of teaching 
English and punctuation in the shorthand 



course. I should prefer to pass this ques- 
tion along to someone else and discuss 
something easier. 

I wonder if any of us really do teach our 
students very much along these lines ? In 
the first place we ought not to be obliged 
to. Shorthand students, coming to us as 
they do, from the public schools, should 
have a fair knowledge of English ; but, we 
must all agree that this is not the case. They 
are usually well versed in Chemistry, Botany, 
Latin, Greek and other subjects to which 
they will never give a thought after leaving 
school, but the English has either been 
poorly taught or neglected. 

However, as things are as they are, and 
not as some of us cranks think they should 
be, what is to be done ? Is there any way to 
teach the shorthand student, during the 
brief time that he is with us, how to handle 
his mother tongue in a presentable manner ? 

My own idea is that very little can be ac- 
complished in a shorthand school by at- 
tempting a study of technical grammar. 
First, because the time is too short; and 
second, because the practical results of such 
a course, no matter how long, have, in the 
majority of cases, been nothing. Very fre- 
quently students, when they come to us, are 
able to repeat rules and exceptions to rules 
without end. They can begin with **Rule 
r' and repeat to "Rule XVIII*' without 
stopping for breath, and then violate every 
one of them in blissful unconsciousness of 
the fact, before the day is over. 

I believe more can be accomplished by 
studying incorrect forms, by holding the 
common errors up before the student for 
criticism than by any other method. In 
other words, I believe we should teach 
English inductively. In this way it is pos- 
sible, in a very short time, to prune from 
the student's English, many vulgarisms and 
faulty constructions. There are several 
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good text-books constructed along this line, 
and I hope there will be better ones. 

As to punctuation, I believe we should 
refrain from leaning too heavily upon the 
rules. An understanding of the general 
principles is necessary, but skill in punctua- 
tion comes only from practice. It must also 
be remembered that there is taste in punctua- 
tion. No two persons punctuate exactly 
alike. An excellent drill is to give the stu- 
dent typewritten extracts from standard 
publications, with no punctuation marks, 
and require him to supply them. See how 
nearly he comes to the original and where 
his punctuation differs, explain to him why 
his is wrong. By cultivating the habit of 
noticing how printed matter is punctuated, 
and by being careful not to punctuate too 
much, the student will soon acquire consid- 
erable proficiency in this line. 



* 
• « 



I am in receipt of a communication from 
Mr. Elias Longley, to whom all Pitmanic 
writers must acknowledge themselves 
greatly indebted, stating that the method of 
teaching which I advocate, that is, to begin 
immediately by writing sentences, etc., is 
not new, and that his text-book is con- 
structed along this line. 

I am pleased that Mr. Longley regards 
this method as the correct one, but I hardly 
think it would be profitable to devote the 
limited space at the disposal of this depart- 
ment to a discussion of whether or not it is 
new, which would resolve itself into an end- 
less controversy as to which is the best text- 
book. I can assure Mr. Longley that if he 
were to examine the first few lessons of the 
Word Method, he would find that it differs 
materially from his. 

Circles and Hooks. 

Every shorthand lesson should begin at 
the beginning of the book. 

If you are perfectly satisfied with yourself, 
the chances are that other people are not. 

Every teacher of shorthand should read 
David Wolfe Brown's "Factors of Short- 
hand Speed,'' and then require his students 
to read it. It is the best remedy for the 
" shorthand blues." 

Vacation is over and another school year 
is about to begin, — we all know that, of 



course. But how many of us know of any 
improvements we have made in our equip- 
ment as teachers since a year ago ? 

Some teachers can think of enough in two 
minutes to keep them talking two hours ; 
others can tell in a minute the result of a 
day's thought. To which class do you 
belong ? 

The teacher who teaches exactly as he 
was taught, is a barrier in the path of 
progress. 

Ability to write shorthand and to operate 
the typerwriter are only two of the qualifica- 
tions of an amanuensis; there are many 
others. Put this thought where you will 
stumble over it occasionally. 

The Rochester Business Institute gives 
the following as their course in shorthand : 
Shorthand, typewriting, grammar, spelling, 
correspondence and penmanship. What is 
yours? 

The ordinary landsman can scarcely ap- 
preciate the magnitude of a modem battle- 
ship ; but in order to convey some idea of 
the enormous size of the '* Maine," it may 
be mentioned that, from the incomplete 
reports already received, it transpires that 
there were on board about eighteen car- 
loads of typewriters. This is a conservative 
estimate, as there are several manufacturers 
yet to be heard from. 






When Shall we Begin the Study 
of Word-signs. 

BV W. S. ROGKRS, 

Spencerian Business College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

We believe it is a mistake to take up the 
study of word-signs before all of the princi- 
ples for the formation of words have been 
learned, because the student will almost 
certainly acquire the habit of memorizing, 
which, we believe, is fatal to speed in every 
case, if persistently followed. It is evident 
that it is impossible for any one to memor- 
ize all the words in common use, and even 
if he does succeed in doing so, the mind will 
be so over-burdened that he will be continu- 
ally hampered by trying to recall them. Every 
one knows how much more difficult it is to 
learn the word-signs which have been taken 
out of their natural positions than it is those 
that remain. This ought to convince any 
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one that the arbitrary memorizing of a large 
number of words cannot but be injurious. 
How many of us can remember dates ? I 
have no doubt, if we were to asic any teacher 
to give the dates of a dozen of the most 
important events in the history of our coun- 
try, he would be unable to do so. 

If the student of anatomy should attempt 
to learn the names of the different parts of 
the human body apart from their functions 
and relations, he would soon be hopelessly 
bewildered ; and yet, the task is not so 
difficult as it seems to be. He first learns 
the names of the bones. Now he has the 
key to the whole scheme. The name ot 
each bone suggests the names of the muscles, 
cartilages, nerves, blood-vessels, etc., in its 
vicinity, or connected with it, in most cases, 
while the uses of most of the organs suggest 
their names. It is just the same with a 
shorthand system. The only really arbi- 
trary part is the alphabet. After this has 
been learned, the rest should be a building 
process. The pupil cannot understand the 
nature of word- signs before he has learned 
to form the outlines of words.' The alphabet 
in phonography corresponds to the bones of 
the body, and if the pupil has learned to 
spell, he can easily learn the word-signs, 
because he will then understand the relation 
between them and the full outlines. This is 
the logical method. 

No teacher of language would think of 
teaching abbreviations before principles. 
The student who attempts to master a lan- 
guage without learning the grammar of it, 
will cut a sorry figure. Again, the pupil has 
enough to do in the beginning to master the 
principles. He will learn word-signs by using 
them, rather than from lists. Therefore the 
study of word-signs should be postponed 
until the outlines of most of the common 
words can be correctly written. We look 
upon the use of word-signs as a necessary 
evil, and believe their number should be 
reduced as much as possible. This can be 
done by dropping all that are merely un- 
vocalized outlines, and all phrase signs that 
are complete, or that may be formed by the 
application of the principles of phrasing. 



as in all other professions, lack of confi- 
dence and perseverance. Those who work, 
and work hard, and have confidence in 
themselves, accomplish far more with even 
a limited education, than those who have had 
the advantage of a liberal education, and lack 
the more essential factor of "sticking to it." 

While at school, all that is learned daring 
the day should be gone over again in the 
evening, in order to impress it thoroughly 
on the mind. One should not be satisfied 
with the work in the school, but he should 
practice at every opportunity, and should 
saturate himself thoroughly with the matter 
in hand. To become proficient, one most 
eat shorthand, drink shorthand, and dream 
shorthand, until it becomes a part of his 
very being. 

A stenographer should be well read. He 
should read the best literature, in the way 
of magazines and periodicals ; that will help 
considerably. Study is not finished when 
the student leaves school. After a position 
is obtained, the real work begins. The 
ambitious stenographer will not be satisfied 
when he has obtained a position, but he will 
keep on practicing, both in shorthand and 
typewriting, always striving to improve. 
I know of several very efficient court report- 
ers, who have been doing court work for 
years, who have told me they practice one 
or two hours a day. 

I would not advise the young writer, 
who has court reporting in view, to remain 
too long in one position. By making a 
change occasionally one will become a better 
shorthand writer than if he were satisfied to 
remain in the same position. My advice to 
the young stenographer who wishes to be- 
come a court reporter is, during the first 
few years get as much diversified experience 
as possible, and thereby build a good foun- 
dation. Then, after being for a time in a 
law office, where a knowledge of legal work 
will be acquired, you will be warranted in 
beginning court work. 

Jas. Hauronic, 
Head Stenographer for the Weare Commis- 
sion Co., Old Colony Building, Chicago. 



« * 
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Why They Fail. 

The reason why a great many men and 
women fiaiil in the stenographic world, is, 



Advice for Stenographers. 

As soon as a name and address are dic- 
tated to you, call out : * * How do yon spell 
it?" If the dictator says *'John Smith, 
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Boston," ask him if he means Bosion.Mass. show him your notes as proof. Insist that 

Hemightbereferring toadtyon themoon. you wrote exactly what he said, and stick to 

If at any time you fail to catch a word, it. Tell him you "thought it sounded 

say in a loud voice : "What was that you funny," but he '*said it just thesame." He 

said after 'in response?'" This will prove will enjoy this and appreciate your strength 

an excellent mental drill for the dictator. of character. 

When you have transcribed your letters, When you walk across the; office, don't 

take them to the dictator's desk, and, if he burry. Stop and say a pleasant word, or 

is tbere, explain to hbu, in a five-minutes' tell a bright, cheerful joke to several of the 

talk, what a hard time you bad reading clerks on the way. This will rest tbem 

your notes. Point out to him several pass- from their work, and make them appreciate 
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ages in your note-book which you are not how clever you are. 

certain you have transcribed correctly. He Leave the office exactly at six— precisely, 

will be deeply interested in this, and it will You cannot be too particular about this, 

be a pleasant diversion for him. You are not paid to work after that time. 

Should the dictator be out when your In case you are compelled to remain after 

mail is finished, lay it on his desk face up, six o'clock, do not fail to show your dis- 

so that anyone passing by can read it con* pleasure. Never do anything you are not 

veniently and thus gain a better insight into paid for. 

the business- By following these directions carefully, 

If the dictator insinuates that you have you will occupy more positions in one year 

made a mistake, deny it emphatically, and than most stenographers do in ten. 
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Isaac Pitn^ai^ Department 

Edited by Wiluam L. Masom. 

Principftlof ThsMbtropoutam Shorthaitd School. 170 Fifth Aveaae. S. W. cor. Twenty-Mcond Street, 

New York, aod Official Instructor in Isaac Pitman's Phonography in the 

Public Day Schools of New York City. 



Since last reported, the certificate of pro- 
ficiency for teachers of the Isaac Pitman 
phonography, in the United States and 
Canada, has been awarded to the following 
successful candidates : Miss Jesie M. Ormis- 
ton, 31 Nassau street, New York, and Miss 
Jennie Miller, 64 East Eighty-eighth Street, 
New York. In the hands of a teacher this 
diploma is significant of thorough ability to 
teach and we recommend all teachers to 
write to Messrs. Pitman and Sons, 33 Union 
Square, New York, for particulars. 

• •» 

The forthcoming fall publications, to be 
issued about September 25th, by the busy 
press of Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union 
Square, New York, include : Pitman's 
Shorthand Class- Book, an elementary text- 
book on an entirely new plan, price, twenty 
cents ; Pitman's Shorthand Gradus, being 
a series of progressive writing exercises on 
the "Complete Instructor," and a list of 
consonant outlines, price six cents ; Pit- 
man's Interlined Speed Practice Books, 
Nos. I and 2, price, each, five cents. Keys 
to same in engraved shorthand, six cents 
each ; "The Silver Ship of Mexico," being a 
reading book in the corresponding style, 
price 35 cents, cloth 40 cents ; "The Sign of 
Four" (by Conan Doyle) in the reporting 
style, price 40 cents, cloth 50 cents ; Pit- 
man's Popular Guide to Journalism, cloth, 
price 50 cents. 

• * • 

A CORRESPONDENT writing to the Ameri- 
can Phonographer, says: "When I read 
your suggestion that the reading of correctly 
written or engraved shorthand, is a help to 
increase speed in writing I didn't take much 
stock in it. However, I tried it. I read 
through a volume of the Phonographic 
Journal^ two volumes of British Orations^ 
and various magazines, The Phonograf^hcr 
included, and I am convinced you are right. 
Reading does increase the speed." 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

It will b« seen that one of these conunnni- 
c^tions is devoted exclusively to observa- 
tions upon the Monroe doctrine, and claims 
that, in the present instance, a new and 
strangle extension | and development of this 
doctnne is insisted on by us, and that the 
reasons justifying an appeal to the doctrine 
enunciated by President Monroe are gen- 
erolly inapplicable " to the state | of things 
in which we live at the present day," and 
especially inapplicable to the controversy 
involving the boundary line between Great 
Britain and Venezuela. Without attempting 
an extended argument | in reply to these 
positions, it may not be amiss to suggest 
that the doctrine upon which we stand is 
strong and sound, because its enforcement 
is important to one | peace and safety as a 
nation, and is essential to the integrity of 
our free institutions and the tranquil mainte- 
nance of our distinctive form of Government. 
It was intended to | apply to every stage of 
our national life, and cannot become obso- 
lete while our Republic endures. If the 
balance of power is justly a cause for jealous 
anxiety among Governments | of the Old 
World, and a subject for our absolute non- 
interference, none the less is the observance 
of the Monroe doctrine a vital concern for 
our people and their | Government. As- 
suming, therefore, that we may properly 
insist upon this doctrine without regard to 
"the state of things in which we live," or 
any changed conditions here or elsewhere, 
it I is not apparent why its application may 
not be invoked in the present controversy. 
If an European Power, by an extension of 
its boundaries, takes possession of the ter- 
ritory of J one of our neighbouring Republics 
against its will and in derogation of its 
rights, it is difficult to see why, to that ex- 
tent, such European Power does not thereby 
attempt | to extend its system of Govern- 
ment to that portion of this continent which 
is thus taken. This is the precise action 
which President Monroe declared to be 
"dangerous to our | peace and safety," and 
it can make no difference whether the Eu- 
ropean system is extended by an advance of 
frontier or otherwise. It is also suggested 
in the British reply | that we should not seek 
to apply the Monroe doctrine to the pending 
dispute, because it does not embody any 
principle of international law which "is 
founded on the general | consent of nations." 



4Sr Itaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor. 250pp., 51.50; a Phonoffraphic Dictionary, 
■horthand forms for &j,ooo words, |z. 50; Business Corresnoncfcncc. Nos. i and 2, each. 30 cents. P 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons. 33 Union Square, New York. 
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«% Schools and others, desiring the services of ez- 

?erienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
eachers' Bureau Department, Isaac ritman a Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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Benn Pitmap Sbortl^ancl. 

As Taught bt CBAm. T. Puirr, 
PftadpAl of Btaorthaad Department of Hartford Bnmncai Conege, Hartford. Coan. 



Life-saTing at Atlantic City, N.J. 

A fquad of twenty brave men with red 
fbirts and long blue knitted trunks patrol 
the beadi at Atlantic City to rescue the 
drowning, and dtuing the bathing hours of 
the day — from 10:30 o'clock in the morning 
nntil I — they are busy. Scarcely a day 
passes without the saving of some reckless 
fool from a watery grave, and on Saturdays 
and Sundays when the big excursions come 
down from Philadelphia and other towns in 
the State, the list of the rescued often runs 
up to thirty or forty. On those days most 
of the people who are saved from their own 
folly are men who have been drinking, 
" hayseeds," who are ignorant of the pecu- 
liarities of the ocean, or young men who 
think they are fine swimmers and want to 
show off. Each of the beach patrols has a 
life-boat, and during the bathing hours us- 
ually ride in it just outside the breakers 
where he can see up and down bis beat and 
row immediately to the relief of the drown- 
ing. Last year over 700 people were rescued 
by these twenty men, and only six were 
drowned among all the millions that bathed 
at Atlantic City. The average number of 
bathers on week days during the season is 
about 10,000. Oo Saturdays the number 
runs up to 35,000 and 30,000, and on Sun- 
days as high as 50,000 and 60,000. There 
are over 25,000 bathing suits to hire at the 
bath-houses along! the boardwalk, without 
counting the private suits that belong to the 
cottagers and the guests at the hotels. Some 
of these suits are used twice and some three 
times a day. As fast as they are discarded 
by one set of customers they are thrown in- 
to tubs of boiling water, wrung out and 
passed through the drying rooms, where 
in half an hour they are ready to be used 
again. Some of the bathing-houses have as 
many as 2,000 suits, and last Sunday one of 



them accommodated over S4<^ patrons. 
There is no place where so many people 
bathe in the sea during the course of the 
year as at Atlantic City. The number at 
Manhattan Beach and 0>ney Island may run 
up to a higher figure on special days, but 
the average at Atlantic City will surpass 
that of any Summer resort in the world. It 
is remarkable, therefore, that so few lives 
are lost. I got acquainted with one of the 
life-guards the other day as he lounged in 
his life-boat, and asked him questions about 
his trade. He said that women seldom ven- 
ture into danger while bathing except when 
induced to do so by men, and that women 
were a great deal more easily rescued than 
men, notwithstanding a popular impression 
to the contrary * * ** We have the most 
trouble with drunken men," he said. * * 
•* This year I have rescued 34 thus far, and 
the majority of them were drunk." * » ♦ 
** Do the people you rescued ever give you 
a reward?" "Very seldom. When we 
land them on the beach and restore them to 
consciousness the most of them get up and 
go off without even saying 'thank you.' 
They know^'that we are hired to save life 
and are paid by the City. Therefore they 
feel no sense of obligation, and we never 
see them again. Sometimes they ask our 
names and afterwards send a note of thanks 
and occasionally a little money. Last year 
from the 66 people that I saved I received 
$21. One man sent me |io, another $5, 
and three $2 each. It is not common for 
rescued people to give the beach guards 
money. The most of the people who bathe 
at my beach are poor. The rich people 
bathe at the steel pier, and one of the 
guards up there last year saved the life of a 
man who is said to be worth millions, but 
he did not get a dollar— not even an ac- 
knowledgement.— -Fr(7w the Atlantic City 
Correspondence of the Chicago Record, 



Mr. E. C. Hardbstv has been reap- 
pointed court stenographer at Wilmington, 
Delaware. 



We take pleasure in presenting this 
month a cut furnished by Densmore Type- 
writer Co., which will interest our readers. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand as Taught by Chas. T. Piatt. 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolp Tombo» No. 3 Ridge Place, Kew York. 
President GabeUberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Dear Sir : We are very sorry indeed to 
learn from yours of the 3d inst., that you 
had become involved in so much disaster, 
both in your family and business, and we 
have therefore refrained from intruding on 
you in relation to the matter of your note. 
We have had some correspondence with 
Mr* W., in regard to this unfortunate affair ; 
and, feeling much impressed with the friend- 
ly interest he takes in you, we have deferred 
taking any measures against him for the 
collection of your note until he has had an 
opportunity to confer with you, and ascer- 
tain what prospects you can hold out to 
relieve him from his responsibity. It would 
be a source of gratification to all concerned, 
if this affair could be brought to a friendly 
issue, without encroaching upon innocent 
parties in its settlement. 

With the assurance of our sympathy with 
you in your present trying position, and 
hoping for a speedy solution of your diffi- 
culties, we are 

Yours truly, 

Reporting Style. 

Extract from ^^ Spanish Traits and the New 

JVorid,** by Sylvester Baxter^ American 

Monthly Review of Reviews^ 

August i8g8. 

The faults of a foreign people are too 
often the first things seen by them that go 
among them — and fault is all too apt to be 
but a name for something unfamiliar. But 
the message of modern enlightenment en- 
joins the peoples of the world to know each 
other. That is what human progress means. 
Neither race prejudice nor antagonism of 
interest should blind us to the fact that the 
Spanish people have merits that, as with hu- 
mankind perhaps everywhere, far out-weigh 



their demerits. Faults of environment, of 
circumstance, are not inherent faults in na- 
tions any more than in persons. 

Probably the greatest blessing that can 
befall Spain will be the loss of all her colo- 
nies. They have been the source of her 
troubles, the cause of her national decline. 
They have brought the curse of gold upon 
her. They have diverted the energies and 
the expenditures of her people from her 
own needs at home. Spain has magnificent 
internal resources as yet undeveloped. 
Let the energies of her people once be 
directed within, and they will understand 
what obstacles have blocked the way so 
long. Reforms will follow. Abuses will be 
swept away. Popular enlightenment will 
come. With the passing of Spain's colonial 
might will dawn the renascence of Spain. 

As to commercial prosperity, that should 
continue upon truer lines under the new 
conditions. Spanish commercial interests 
in Mexico are now on a healthier basis than 
they have been in Cuba for long years past, 
for in the daughter State they are not pam- 
pered by favoritism and privilege. Inde- 
pendent intercourse with the severed colo- 
nies will continue, and lines of trade will 
shape themselves naturally and legitimately. 
Ancient rancor will gradually disappear and 
Spanish commercial energy may be de- 
pended upon to secure room for its exercise. 
Spain, regenerate, will be the mother coun- 
try for the nations of ultramar that speak 
her tongue, in the same regard that England 
is mother to lands in the seven seas, and 
will stand second only to England, in the 
number of her children. 



Note.— The pamphlet. "The New Era of Pho- 
nography,'* as well aa tne circular, " A Practical 
I^eison in G.-R. Phonography," explain the general 
principles of Gabelsberger system . I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge to any 
reader of Thb Stbnoorapbbr who wishes to form 
an idea of the S3nitem.— Z7r. R. Tombo. 



Mary Albbrtson Chandler, the ed- 
itor of The Thinher, quotes from an article 
by the the late John Watson, in Thb Stb- 
NOGRAPHBR, in support of the contention 
that there is very much poor work done in 
teaching shorthand. 

We understand that the Chandler Short- 



hand is being pushed on its merits with 
considerable success in New England, al- 
though we have not an acquaintance with 
it sufficient to justify any comments upon it. 
At any rate, we are glad to see and wel- 
come all honest efforts in the direction of 
improvement in practical education. 
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Grahanp Department, 

Condncted by H. L. Akd&bws. 

Medical, I^w and General Stenographer. Official Reporter Allegheny County Medical Society ; Engineers 

Society of Western Pennsylvania ; Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania ; American Laryngo- 

logical, Rhinological and Otologlcal Society ; Conference of State and Provincial Baards of Health 

of North America ; Publisher of Andrews' Graded Sentence Book of Graham Standard 

Phonography ; Principal of Martin Shorthand School, Pitttfbarg,' Penna. 



Summer Reveries. 

Man that is married to woman is of many 
days and fall of trouble. In the morning 
he draweth his salary, and in the evening, 
behold, it is gone. It is a tale that is told. 
It vanisheth, and no one knows whither it 
goeth. He riteth up, clothed in the chilly 
garments of the night, and seeketh the 
somnambulent paregoric wherewith to 
soothe his infant posterity. He cometh 
forth as the horse or ox, and draweth the 
chariot of his offspring. He spendeth his 
sheckels in the purchase of fine linen to cover 
the bosom of his family, yet himself is seen 
in the gate of the city with one suspender. 
Yea, he is altogether wretched. 

Inconvenient for worshipers. The follow- 
ing amusing incident showing Moslem de- 
votion is told by George Kennan in a recent 
number of the Independent, It occurred 
while he was making a trip down the Volga 
river on a small steamer. 

Religious exercises of some kind are go- 
ing on almost constantly. Five times a day, 
a mullah, or Mohammedan priest, used to 
climb up on the bridge of our steamer and 
call the faithful to prayers. In less than five 
minutes the whole hurricane deck would be 
covered with the prostrate forms of praying 
Moslems, all lying with their heads toward 



Mecca, the north pole of their religious 
faith. But the river at times was very 
crooked, and the followers of the Prophet 
had a good deal of difficulty in keeping 
themselves accurately adjusted with refer- 
ence to the holy city. 

Every one of them would take of! his hat, 
boots, and weapons, get out his pocket 
compass, ascertain the direction of Mecca, 
spread down his prayer rug, and then kneel, 
shut his eyes, and begin to pray. 

In the meantime, the steamer would go 
around a sharp bend in the river, and the 
next time the worshipper opened his eyes, 
he would hnd himself, to his horror and 
amazement, with his back to Mecca and his 
arms stretched out towards the Steppes of 
Siberia. 

Of course God could not be expected to 
pay the least attention to a prayer that was 
breathed out in a northeasterly direction, 
when it ought to have been headed south- 
west by south-half-south. So the disgusted 
Mohammedan, with a muttered curse upon 
the crooked rivers and the erratic steamed 
of the Russian infidel, would get up, con- 
sult his pocket compass, turn around his 
rug, keeping one eye open meanwhile, to 
see that the man at the wheel did not take 
an unfair advantage of him, and scatter his 
prayers all over the Russian Empire. 



The Boston Transcript of July aoth, says : 

"The July number of Thb Stbnographbr, 
published by the Stenographer Printing and 
Publishing Companv, Philadelphia, is re- 
plete with the usual large amount of matter 
of interest to all writers of shorthand. Every 
prominent system has a well-edited depart- 
ment by itself, and the finely engraved pages 
of illustrative notes and reproductions of 
actual work done by reporters foremost in 
the profession are a delight to look upon. 
There is a law reporting department, a 
teachers' department, and one expressly 
devoted to the woman note-taker ; and, 
taken all in all, the magazine is one that a 
stenographer can hardly do without if he 
desires to keep up with the times. 



Clement M. Biddlb, of Philadelphia, is 
said to have invented and is about to manu- 
facture, what is known as the Silent Type- 
writer — a perfectly noiseless machine. It is 
constructed with a toggle-joint, and the type 
is pushed much as it is in a printing press, 
without any jar. 

We take pleasure in presenting this month 
a photograph of Miss May Carrington, who 
has made such a remarkable record for 
speed on the Remington typewriter, a note 
of which appeared in our last month's 
issue. 
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Graham Shorthand by H. L. Andrews. 
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Theodore C. Rose. 

My Dear Mr. Hemperley: 

In complying with your request for a 
specimen of my notes taken at a fair rate of 
speed, I enclose a couple of columns written 
at about 200 words per minute. It has fallen 
to my lot to report the first case, I think, 
where the use of the X-rays has been put 
forth as a defence in a murder trial, or per- 
haps been the subject of judicial investiga- 
tion, and I have selected an excerpt from 
that case for my specimen. 

Very truly yours, 

Theo. C. Rose. 

Key to Notes of Mr. Rose. 

Q. I will ask you this question : Have you 
ever, in your experience, known of any 
person experimenting or operating with 
a static machine, using a screen such as 
was used by Dr. Pitkin ? 

A. No one with the exception of Dr. Pitkin. 

Q. Did you hear him describe the manner 
in which he was injured when operating 
with his own static machine at Buffalo ? 

A. I did. 

Q. From that description I ask you, was he 
properly insulated at the time he claims 
he was burned ? 
Objected to as incompetent and impro- 
per. Objection sustained. 

Q. Does the electrical current pass through 
a body unless it is placed in the circuit ? 

A. It does not. 

Q. Was there at any time while you were 
endeavoring to get a shadowgraf! of 
Punzo's head, a time when he was in 
the electrical circuit? 

A. He was not at any time in the circuit. 

Q. What do you mean by an electrical cir- 
cuit? 

A. An electrical circuit is a circuit or flow 
of electricity between two terminals or 
two poles, and for Punzo to be in the 
circuit the current must pass through 
him in its course from one side to the 
other. 

Q. In the case of Punzo, assuming that at 
the time you attempted to take, or get 
a shadowgraff of his head, if the bullet 
had lain in the skull, close by the open- 



ing made by its entry into the skull, 
would that prevent the passage through 
the head of the X-rays ? 

A. It would prevent the passage of the 
X-rays into that part of the brain. 

Q. And would that alone have been suffi- 
cient to prevent you obtaining a shadow- 
graff? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. At that point? 

A. At that point ; we would have obtained 
a shadow of the bullet and that was 
what I was working for. 

Q. If he was not in the circuit would he be 
any more charged than any other body ? 

A. He would not. 

Q. How can you illustrate that quickly for 
the jury? 

A. The only way to get into the circut, is 
to get between the terminals. If not be- 
tween them you are outside, and the 
entire force is expending itself within 
the tube. 

Does the tube operate as a non-con- 
ductor? 

The glass tube is a non-conductor, as 
well as the vacuum within. 

Isn't the air itself one of the very best 
non-conductors known ? 



Q. 
A, 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 



Q. 

A. 
A. 

Q. 



A. 



It is. 

In what particular do the X-rays differ 
from the electrical current in manner of 
traveling ? 

The X-ray travels in straight lines re- 
gardless of the material interposed, ex- 
cept the material that closes it off. 
Electricity will travel regardless of lines 
or distances, but travels in the lines of 
the least resistance. 

This is the Crooks tube you used ? 

(Shown). 
Yes, sir. 

And this is the fluoroscope ? 

Yes, sir. 

Was the current you used at this time 
when you refer to taking the shadow- 
graff of Punzo dangerous to life or to 
the wound, even if taken with full force 
from one of the terminals through the 
body in the manner described ? 

It was not. 
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Shorthand Notes by Theodore C. Rose. 
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PROSRESSIVE fiRAHAM 

Teachcn ud Reportcn ibonld Mnd 
. . for ■ dcKriptln clrculat of . . 

IMrawt' Practical QndtdSentMie* BooksfGnhin 
Stuidird PliMognnhy (4th »dltlHi), Prict, ii 
QoHi, . . $1.3 

Awlrtwi' Bniti Phviugnphle Ccfy Book, tndiliif 
thi Alphabat, Vowali md ralM for niltlon, <Slh 
•dItiM). Priea, .1 
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I and Temchen all dtct the coantc^, 
t tiat poulbic practice for Graham 



SYUABUS OF THE RULES OF SRAHAI SHORTHAND 

PRICE, - - 10 Centi, 

Thli S;Ilat>iu conUina In chart form, with loog- 



Tbli little ImlniiBent ia a jinat aid to theaeqalte- 
mtnt of an exact ityle of Oiirographj, and oeeda 
onlT lo l>e tried to lie appreciated. It la of nloe 
■Uke to the practitioner, teacher and pupa 

H. L. ANDREWS, Publisher, 
412 IMMd SIrMt, 



Your Work 

on the Typewriter is THE VIS- 
ABLE PROOF of your ability . 

The Typewriter fVorld 

at two cents per week will keep 
you up-to-date. Sample copy sent 
on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 

Addran: THE TYPEWRITER WORLD, 

358 Dearborn Street. CBicaoo, III. 



Notice to Stenographers. 

A book la now on the market which will be 
of very great benefit to both students and prac- 
titioners of phonoicraphy to enable them to keep 
in mind particalarly the word-signs and short 
phrases. It is arranged in three parts. 
First— A group of paragraphs in which all the 

word -signs are given alphabetically. 
Second — An interesting story containing a large 

aMortment of short phases. 
Third— An address to a jury which contains 

numerous phrases and a repetition of the 

word-signs and many legal terms. 
It retails at 30 cents and will be supplied in 
any quantities by Wm. P. Charles, 308 Gates 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

" I han lust leceived your Gtadtd Dictalian, for 
wfaicfa pleSK accept my ticat thmki. It ii the beat 
book publiahed to memoriie word^igna, and should 
Ijeuacdai au clemeDtary dictator in every ictaool 

paulon to atudenta, espcefilly aeir-learuertl. 

[Slffucd]. D.E-HaHBT. C.T. 
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"DICTATION" 

A. Honthlr MasBsliio Devoted to 
DEMENT'S PITMANIC SHORTHAND. 
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/. CtlFFOSD KBNNEDV, Editor, 
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"STUDENT'S MASVAt." 

Contains ££ pages of tbe clearest kind of engrav- 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1898. 



Number 10. 




Once Will be Enough. 
Bro. Hemperley. 

ERE is rather a *' deadly parallel ; " 
but let it go under missionary work, 



Illustraied Phona- 
grathic World, Aug., 

Our Mastery of 
shorthand puts a dia- 
mond point on our 
wits and thinking 
powers, and proves 
that *'agilityof hand 
cannot be developed 
until the mind, by 
' prompt conceptions, 
urges the hand into 
'its best." Yes, only 
by clear thinking- 
quick as a glance, ex- 
act as a sharpshooter 
— can one advance in 
the studies of short- 
hand and English. To 
master shorthand or 
English much earnest 
study must be put in- 
to t7— study which is 
not a cramming of the 
ntind, as a garret or 
cellar, with useless 
stuff, or the croning 
over o/" rules, like the 
pitiable mutterings of 
the demented. It is 
"silent thought," 
noiseless as the planes 
yet it marks at a 
glance their respec- 
tive spheres and orbits 
throughout the uni- 
.yerse. Nature and all 
earthly things bow to 
it. Baily says : " He 
most lives who thinks 
most. 

A still greater re- 
c|uisite of shorthand 
is patience. ' * Let pa- 
tience have its perfect 
work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, 
lacking in nothing." 
—{St. James). (This 
quotation was a motto 
of The Stenogra- 
pher article hereof.) 



^ to wit : 

The Stenographer, 
January, 1896. 

Our own Mastery or 
Mascot of shorthand 
(Brown) puts a dia- 
mond point on the 
truth, that ''Agility of 
the hand cannot be 
developed until the 
mind, oy prompt con- 
ceptions, urges the 
hand to its best." 

Yes, only by clear, 
thinking — quick as a 
glance, - exact aS' a 
sharp shooter — does 
one Know that he 
knows : that his stud- 
ies have taken root. 
And know as you go is 
the chief motto of the 
able reporter. • • • 
What is study ? It is 
not a cramming of 
the mind with useless 
stuff, as of a garret or 
cellar. It is not a con- 
ning over and over of 
rules, like the pitiable 
mutterings of the de- 
mented. (We'll see 
that under "The Let- 
ter that Killeth.")* It 
is silent thought. 
What Dr. Channing 
calls "secret study, 
silent thought ; which 
is, af\er all, the mighti- 
est agent in human 
affairs." Noiseless as 
the very planets, yet 
it marks at a glance 
their spheres and or- 
bits throughout the 
universe. Nature 
bows to it. "The 
Still Small Voice" 
above the whirlwind 
and the earthquake 
and the fire. The 
Breath of Life— the 
seal of a soul : "Cog- 
ito trgo sum." (I 
think, therefore I am) 
—V esc a rtes. " He 
lives most who thinks 
the mosW— [Bailey). 



Several explanations are in order; but 
my italicising gets in its work. Cruel ? So 
is army surgery, but in dog-days it is a good 
thing of its kind. (I have been there myseli.) 
But two items of comment, and I give up 
the conundrum. How easily can a man 
bite off his own head ? 

1 . *< Noiselesa as tha planes.' ' But planes 
as things, all the way out of joinery '*into" 
Theosophy (whether there is then an out- 
come is another thing) are not in fact noise- 
less. Some jack-planes are notoriously 
naughty with knots. So here, probably, is 
a misprint for plains— without noise or 
anything else, occasionally interesting ; for 

" A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men." 

So read on. Yes, on the plains the plumpy 
jump of ye incomparable jack-rabbit, and 
the presumptuous but pusillanimous "yi-yi" 
of the prairie dog (not bigger than a piece 
of chalk) is dissipated by exquisite attenua- 
tion " INTO " infinitesmal waves over infinite 
space. Selah ! Like some authorship. 

2. •* Croning over rules." Ah, this is a 
serious case ; such as the safe doctor throws 
into fits, because that's his forte. I mean 
for the undertaker. Here the author — 
perhaps original enough to be styled pre- 
Adamic, (anyhow part of that word) in 
marshalling the universe in his theme, 
''Aids in the Study of English," has per- 
formed an inestimable service (that is, in 
English "it is incapable of being estimated 
or computed," and must, therefore, be 
guessed at) to the deeply suffering cause of 
nomenclature, while the pictorial suggestion 
is exhaustingly ravishing to the imagination. 
One may be able at a time to stand only a 
glance at a few silhouettes. 

(a) **Over" shorthand rules — ** rules 
when they are not exceptions.'' Then they 
are down ; and in the foggy dawn of hope, 
look like shattered macaroni dumped into a 
misfit coffin. Hist ! Here comes a solitary 
mourner — it is the Crone ; and it croneth 
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over the macaroni rules. ''What is a 
Crone ?'' Well, in earliest English it meant 
* * an old ewe.'' Glance at the picture : the 
old dilapidated quadruped leans against the 
coffin for a rest, which in the fog it took for 
a pile of fodder, croning and croning — " dah ! 
dah/ bahr 

{fi) Later English depicted a Crone as an 
old witch, a sort of Rough- Rider-Haggard 
''she," ever uttering as insane iteration, on 
a sliding gamut with the toboggan pitch of 
a rainbow, or from the sputtering of a twist- 
ed garden hose tu the groaning of a sulphur 
geyser, — ' * hoodoo ! hoodoo ! hoodoo ! ' ' Ay, 
more : and that from a neck that is stretched 
over the corpse like an India-rubber tree in 
a tropical cyclone. That formidable Crone 
would take no answer to her slight of short- 
hand ; but rolled out her legerdemain like 
thunder : " You do ihis^ and you do that^ 
and you do the other thing,'* or — horrible ! 
Says Dryden : 

" But still the Crone was constant in her note ; 
The more he spoke, the more she stretched her 
throat:' 

(c) Washington Irving still later drew a 
picture of this same tyrant of fate — or rules, 
if you please — living as a relict of the maca- 
roni corpse aforesaid, "in a hovel^ in the 
midst of a small patch of potatoes and Indian 
corn." And that will be about the size of 
the possessions of the next phase of the 
Crone — the solitary mourner over rules that 
have been downed, as by Dewey doings, in 
this opening era of imperial individual 
FRBBDOM. In shorthand, of applying princi- 
ples on one's own common sense and re- 
sponsibility ; or without asking the consent 
of anybody else, or suffering any dogmatic 
authority. 

(d) In the meantime we must contem- 
plate, with all available patience at its pass- 
ing, the " hot mid-summer's petted Crone," 
of Emerson's description ; which is as vari- 
able in its style as the distinguished author 
of " How the Study of Shorthand Aids in 
the Study of English," or How One Can 
"Master" English and not Know "It." 
But protean as the Crone may be, in the 
latitude of Chicago, it may be identified 
like the Snark, as usually described, namely: 
"A large hairy bee, of a black color, with 
bands of yellow or orange [the Spanish 
colors] around the posterior extremities, con- 
stituting the genus bombus , a bumble bee." 



Entomological experts at least will note, 
that notwithstanding the business (college) 
end, i}\v& genus lacks an eye (that is, a mind's 
I, or genius), and is otherwise very dis* 
tinctly remote as a bee (as in not robbing 
other hives, and " so mote it be,") from the 

Grigsby. 

Washington, D. C. 

* (Note). This and promised topics I intend 
shall be forthcoming so soon as I can i>ossibly 
command the time. 



The Giftie's Gift. 

" O wad some poor the giflie gie us 
Tae see oorsels as ithers see us. — 

Drucken Robbie Burns, 

To the Editor o/Thr Stenographer, 

Sir: 

NOW that the chivalrous descendants 
of His Catholic Majesty, Philip, of 
Armada fame, have been proved 
worthy of their sires, and sent 
home to ruminate on the natural results of 
three centuries of falsehood and flunkeyism, 
your intelligent subscribers will have an ear 
for other voices than the hoarse war- 
screeches of " yellow " journals. Not that 
they are to get any screeches from me — not 
at all ; I shall be only a kind of telegraph or 
'phone carrying the news. You see, it is 
this way, rummaging among my old letters, 
I found a bundle, about fifty years old, 
neatly tied up and docketed letters of The 
Stenographer "Lichtnin MacBustem," 
from the United States of America. 

Ah ! I said, poor old MacBustem's letters 
of the forties, I'll run over them again. And 
I did, and finally decided to send some of 
them over to you. They describe things in 
the forties. This will set everybody right. 
If anyone sees in them things that look a 
little sharp, just-remember it all happened 
in the days of your ancestors, and in any 
case, remember that poor old MacB. meant 
no harm. He was the cheeriest, kindest, 
simplest old soft* head that ever strolled up 
the Bowery. You couldn't, for the life of 
you have quarrelled with Mac, then don't 
quarrel with his remains. So now, Mr. 
Editor, I proceed to give your readers 
LETTER No. i. 

But, remember, it all happened in the forties. 

Yours truly, 

Duncan Anderson, F. R. S. E. 
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No. 47 East Fifth Street, New York, 
United States of America, 

1 8th September, 1843. 
My Dear Anderson : 

I am taking the first spare minute to write 
you to give you actual and visible testimony 
that I have neither died nor forgotten my 
shorthand. You will be wondering first of 
all how the '* profession " wends its way in 
this slow country. Well, Til tell you about 
that to begin with. 

In our office here we have a young fellow 
called John K. Smith, a sober young man, 
almost decent enough to be a Scotchman, — 
well, this young man asked me to visit his 
family, at a place called Harvard, where 
there is a college. The family is interesting 
too, but ril tell you about them later. John 
said an old gentleman at the college was 
very anxious to see me, hearing that I was a 
Scotchman and a stenographer. I con- 
cluded he must be a countryman who taught 
shorthand and wished a chat about old 
times. We sallied forth in the best spirits. 
Jack was rather pleased that a fellow out of 
our office should be specially asked to visit 
a Harvard professor, and this kept him 
elated, while I on my part was busy collect- 
ing the *' latest tit-bits '' that had been put 
into the mouths of Glascow's famous baillie. 

The professor was an ordinary looking 
man who spoke in a funny way through his 
nose. I did not hear the New York people 
talk in this way, but as we went north I 
noticed more people had this curious man- 
ner. Some are so bad you would think that 
invisible hands pulled the words down their 
nose with cod hooks. 

The professor received us in a straight- 
forward, cool style, pretty much like our- 
selves at home, and took us straight into 
his study. I did not like this at first dg 
ming^un tnodo as Sancho says, for I noticed 
some interesting-lookmg '* Yankee gals'' 
on a green at the end of the house, and I 
thought the old man should have had 
enough politeness to give an introduction, 
especially as I was a stranger and the Amer- 
ican female is an object of considerable 
speculation to me (of which you shall hear 
later), — but in a few minutes I raised a 
private hoocA that there were only three of 
us. For hardly were we seated than that 
old professor made a demand that doubled 
me up like a burst bag-pipe. * 'Mr. MacBus- 
tam, says he, I have wanted to meet a gen- 



tleman of your qualifications but they are 
few and far between, I am sorry to say.'' (At 
this flattering encomium I straightened my- 
self up, stuck out my chest and looked as 
much like a lord as any mortal m'an could. 
Jack was completely flabbergasted and sank 
back into a chair with his face white and 
his mouth open). Yes, continued the pro- 
fessor, you must understand that I am 
professor of philogy (collapse of Jack) and, 
being a Scotchman, 1 need not tell you that 
a thorough knowledge of Gaelic is abso- 
lutely essential to the study of this science. 
I am now making considerable extracts 
from Gaelic works, for the purpose of lec- 
turing, and I wish you, sir, to be kind 
enough to stenograph these for me and 
prepare them in sheets for my use. As 
that old thm Yankee man proceeded with 
his discourse, my first fit was to yell with 
laughter at the idea of anybody troubling 
their head about an old croaker of a brogue 
like Gaelic, much more talking of writing it 
in shorthand ; but my next fit was of a very 
diflerent hue. H^re, in one moment, was 
my glory departed. What would Jack not 
feel ? Visions of his family, of the Yankee 
damsels on the green ; visions of the office 
fellows— what they would all think when 
this yarn came out, crashed and buzzed 
through my smoking brain ! I gasped^ 
choked, stuttered, turned pale. 

**You are ill, my good sir," cried the 
professor, starting up in some alarm. * 'Drink 
this, sir." Jack got on his feet and stared 
at me in amazement. Then he rushed at 
me, tore open my collar and shirt front. 
Goodness be praised ! this gave me a cue, 
and I fainted outright The professor 
alarmed the house ; the Yankee gals» old 
and young, rushed in with cold water, damp 
cloths, ice, tea, brandy and lemonade. I 
watched them all through the corner of my 
eye, and after getting more coddling than 
I'd ever got since first nta mither craidled 
me, I began to come round. The professor 
was very loth to forego the Gaelic stenogra- 
phy, as he considered my visit the chance of 
a life-time, but the women would not hear 
of it after my *• fit," and as they have a great 
voice in this country, we all spent the after- 
noon on the green and enjoyed ourselves, 
heartily. 

Now just consider, my dear Duncan,, the 
absurd idea of this Yankee thinking that,, 
just because I was Scotch, I would be master 
of Gaelic— a barbarous jargon, spoken, or 
rather grunted, only by the ignorant cow- 
feeders and drovers from the highlands ! 
What straits a decent man does find himself 
in, in this life ! I, raised to a pinnacle of Yan- 
kee glory, all on the ground of a supposed 
qualification that nobody at home cares an 
old muff for. But I havna lived five year in 
Fife for naethitifr. That feniiiC fit saved 
me. In ma next I'll tell ye a divertin' ad- 
venture I had after that, wi a Boston belle. 
Yours sincerely. 

LiCHTNIN MacBuSTBMs. 



Amanuensis Law Reporting. 

DO NOT lose sight of the fact that 
the manna] skill to write short- 
hand does not constitute a re- 
porter, and that the ability to 
steno graphically report judicial 
proceedings, and furnish accurate transcript 
thereof, presupposes familiarity with the 
subject-matter, which can only be acquired 
by study and experience. It is deplorable 
that many young persons of honest inten- 
tions are ignorant of these fundamental 
truths, and undertake law reporting without 
the slightest conception of the nature of the 
work. By so doing they work injustice to 
themselves and, to some extent, put com- 
petent practitoners in a wrong light. 

There is no implied promise by a young 
man or woman who enters a law-office as a 
stenographic amanuensis, that he or she is 
capable of accurately reporting lestimoay 
and legal proceedings. Of course, if such 
an employee, at the time of hiring, repre- 
sents that he or she is qualllied to do such 
work, the case is different, and the em- 
ployer, very properly, may expect the Sten- 
ographer to respond to requests to perform 
the same. 

I am convinced that some young persons 
of both sexes, who realize their inability to 
properly report testimony, fear to make the 
fact known, and attempt the task while 
laboring under great nervousness, which 
constitutes an additional serious obstacle to 
correctly performing the work. I know 
of oflice stenog lap hers, who, while not 
professing to be competent law report- 
ers yet have reported judicial proceedings 
very well — far better than the average law- 
oihce amanuensis — who have refused, and 
still refuse, to do the work when requested 



by employers, giving to the latter as reasons 
or their refusal, the difficult nature of the 
work and the terrible nervous strain im- 
posed upon them. 

Each individual amanuensis must decide 
whether he or she will refuse to comply 
with requests to do such work ; but, in 
reaching that decision, do not forget the 
opening lines of these remarks, and remem- 
ber that you owe a duty not only to your- 
selves but to members of the profession of 
law reporting to which you are striving for 
entrance.' 

It may not be amiss to add that, should 
the Legislature of New York and other 
States enact laws regulating the licensing 
of unofficial stenographers to report judicial 
proceed mgs, an unlicensed amanuensis 
would then have the best of reasons for 
refusing to report testimony, viz., that he is 
not licensed ; that he cannot violate the 
law ; that should he do so, the State Ste- 
nographers' Association would begin crimi- 
nal proceedings against him, and that, even 
if that were not done, the State Association 
would never permit a license to be granted 

It might be wise for those having in charge 
the matter of securing legislation covering 
this subject, to have incorporated in the 
statute a provision to the effect that viola- 
tion of the law by unlicensed stenographers 
should be a bar to licensing the violators. 

President McLoughlin, in his annual ad- 
dress to the members of the N. Y. S. S. A., 
at the Albany meeting, this year, said on this 



"In i395 we appointed a . ._ 

prepare a bill regulating the licensing of 
stenographers competent to do work before 
referees, etc. Considerable opposition de- 
veloped at that lime among stenographers 
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and the matter was postponed. The time 
seems now ripe for this step. The benefits 
to our profession, by the passing of such a 
bill are many. It would establish the quali- 
fications of competent stenographers, and 
give them a standing among the host of 
persons who profess, on insufficient grounds, 
to be classed among the members of the 
profession. It would prevent the annoy- 
ance experienced by lawyers who are com- 
pelled frequently to proceed in taking testi- 
mony with untrained office stenographers, 
who delay the sessions, and incorrectly 
report the proceedings. It would be of 
great pecuniary benefit to competent ste- 
nographers, as it would keep out of the 
hands of those who are not qualified a 
remunerative part of the stenographic busi- 
ness." 



On the trial of the case of Lyon vs. Brown 
(reported in 31 App. Div., 67 — N. Y. State) 
a witness denied having previously, in an- 
other case, testified to certain facts ; there- 
upon stenographer's minutes of her testi- 
mony in the previous case were offered and 
received in evidence, under objection and 
exception. In deciding the question, th$ 
Court say: ''The stenographer [meaning 
the one whose minutes were received in 
evidence] should have been interrogated as 
to what was testified to. He might have 
used those minutes to refresh his memory, 
but they could not be made original evi- 
dence and introduced as a document con- 
taining declarations or statements of the 
defendant." This rule is so well under- 
stood, and so frequently resorted to in the 
trial courts of New York State to contradict 
witnesses, that it does not seem credible 
that any court could commit so palpable an 
error as to receive in evidence, under objec- 
jection, stenographer's transcript for pur- 
poses of impeachment of a witness. 

* 
* » 

Annual Meeting of N. Y. S. S. A. 

The largest assemblage of shorthand . 
writers that ever came together met in 
Albany, N. Y., on August 25th and 26th, at 
the twenty-third annual meeting of the New 
York State Stenographers' Association. 
Over seventy-five of the most prominet prac- 
tioners of New York State were present, 
embracing ten ex-presidents of the Associ- 
ation. The Association has a membership 
of 128, having experienced an increase of 
forty during the past year. It is concededly 



the strongest body of stenographers ever 
organized, and wields a most effective in- 
fluence for the good of the profession, not 
only watching State and National legislation 
affecting stenographers, but exerting a 
wholesome control of the same. 

One of the distinguishing features of its 
annual meetings are the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers and speeches upon subjects 
directly affecting the stenographic business 
and its practitioners. These are printed in 
the annual proceedings, and form some of 
the most entertaining and instructive litera- 
ture relating to stenography and its multi- 
form uses, being based upon the actual 
experience of the most proficient and noted 
stenographers of the world. Among the 
papers read were: "The Incompetent Ste- 
nographers — What Shall be Done With 
Them?** by Arthur Head, Towanda, Pa. ; 
'*Some Phases of Medical Reporting," by 
Dr. William Whitford, of Chicago ; "Half- 
hour With the Past," by Charles Currier 
Beale, Boston,; '*Co«rage," by the new , 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Cook, of New York.; 
" Needed Reforms," by Mr. Theodore C. 
Rose, of Elmira, N. Y. ; ** Patriotic Re- 
marks," by Mr. Horton, of Ottawa, Can. 
W. P. Cherry, of Brooklyn, Sidney C. 
Ormsby and Charles A. Morrison, of New 
York, also contributed papers. 

The subject of legislation regulating the 
licensing of stenographers to report judicial 
proceedings before referees was one of the 
most important discussions, and consider- 
able time was devoted to it. 

One of the pleasing incidents of the meet- 
ing was the presentation to the out-going 
Secretary, Mr. Kendrick C. Hill, of a hand- 
some silver loving cup, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: "Presented to Kendrick 
C. Hill, by the members of the N. Y. S. S. 
A., as a token of esteem and an evidence of 
their appreciation of his tireless industry, 
proved fidelity and unfailing courtesy as 
secretary- treasurer, 1894- 1S98." This was 
a fitting recognition of Mr. Hill's devotion 
to the interests of the Association. 

As noted elsewhere, the Albany members 
sumptuously entertained the Association at 
a banquet at Averill {Park, and were also 
the guests of Mr. William Loeb, Jr., of the 
Capitol city, at the Press Club. 

Elmira, N. Y., was selected as the place 
of meeting in 1899. The following officers 
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were elected for 1898-9 : President, Peter 
P. McLoughlin, of New York; vice president, 

A. B. Weaver, of Buffalo ; secretary, Arthur 

B. Cook, of New York ; librarian, Miss M. 

Jeanette Ballantyne, Rochester, N. Y. ; 

Executive Committee, Robert R. Law, of 

Cambridge; William Thomas, of Albany; 

Walter L. Ormsby, of Brooklyn ; Miss Etta 

A. Emans, of Rochester. 

« 
» » 

Notes. 

Mr. H. W. Spare, formerly night operator 
at the Lehigh Valley telegraph office, has 
become stenographer to H. E. Heller, of 
Allentown, Pa. 

The first annual convention of the Na- 
tional Correspondence Association, held at 
Asbury Park, N. J., on August 3d and 4th, 
was attended by stenographers from differ- 
ent parts of the Union. Eleven papers were 
read. The name of the organization was 
changed to the ''International Association 
of Stenographers." The following officers 
were nominated, to be voted for by mail : 
President, W. P. Steiiihaeuser, of Allen- 
town, Pa. ; vice-president, W. P. Copeland, 
of New York ; second vice president, W. 
Croom, of Memphis ; general secretary, A. 
W. Pye, of Brunswick, Ga. ; librarian, 
Winfred Trevellick, of Detroit. The ncitt 
convention is to be held at Atlanta, Ga., in 
July, 1899. 

The Troy Daily Times thus refers to 
Robert R. Law, Esq.. of Cambridge, N. Y., 
an ex-president of the N. Y. S. S. A.: 
*• Robert R. Law is one of our most promi- 
nent and best informed citizens. He is at 
present court stenographer for the fourth 
judicial district, and was for many years 
prominently identified with the leashing- 
ton County Post, He has always been active 
in the interests of education, having for 
years been connected with the school gov- 
ernment. He is a member of the Board of 
Education and a. director of the Water 
Works Company. Mr. Law is a cousin of 
George Law, the builder of a great portion 
of the old Croton aqueduct in New York 
city, and the constructor of the High Bridge 
at Harlem, years ago." 

Edward C. McEntee, stenographer of the 
New State Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers, of Albany, N. Y., was elected a member 



of the N. Y. S. S. A., at its recent meeting 
in that city. 

Milton W. Blumenburg, of Concord, New 
Hampshire, is the official stenographer of 
the Hawaiian Commission and is now dis- 
charging his duties at Honolulu. 

Miss Helen Foot, of Wantagh, N. Y., has 
been appointed stenographer and typewriter 
in the office of County Treasurer Phipps, at 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

The Easton (Pa.) Free Press has been 
giving phonetic spelling a trial, printing 
such words as asked, askt ; husked, huskt, 
etc. 

A new concern, "Beil's Printing and 
Copying Bureau," at 609 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa., in which W. Philips Stein- 
haeuser, of that city, is a partner and Roy 
W. Beil is manager, is announced. Manu- 
script, legal and commercial copying and all 
kinds of job printing will be done. Thk 
Stenographer hopes that success may 
attend the veiUurje. 

If you are a New York lawyer, do not 
forget to comply with chapter 165 of the 
laws of 1898 of that State, requiring " the 
registration, before January i, 1899, of all 
persons duly admitted and licensed to prac- 
tice as attorneys-at-law or as attorneys and 
counselors-at-law in the courts of record," 
of that State* 

I shall be pleased to receive items of in- 
formation by letter or newspaper clippings 
of the doings of stenographers, and of all 
matters within the scope of this department. 
Letters of inquiry from beginners, young 
stenographers and practitoners will receive 
the usual attention. I desire, so far as prac- 
ticable, to keep this department in touch 
with its readers. 

On the occasion of the last annual meet» 
ing of the N. Y. S. S. A., at Albany, N. Y.- 
on August 25th, the members of the Associ- 
ation of that city gave the Association a 
complimentary banquet. The menu card 
was a gem, disclosing that not only had the 
four quarters of the globe been made to 
contribute all sorts of good things to satisfy 
the inner man, but that the realms of litera- 
ture had been forced to pay tribute, in 
sparkling sentiment and "dashes" of 
thought appropriate to the vocation of those 
who sat about the festive board. 
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During the recent trial of the Jaeger case 
at Lynchburg, Va., the cross-examination 
of one of the witnesses was very confusing, 
caused by his rapid and vehement manner 
of speaking. At last the prosecution was 
compelled to call the attention of the court 
to the fact that it was ** beyond the physical 
power of any stenographer to take down 
the questions and answers." 

I am indebted to some unknown but 
thoughtful New Yorker for a newspaper re- 
port of the meeting of the N. Y. S. S. A., 
held at Albany, which meeting I was pre- 
vented from attending, being absent in 
another State, on my summer vacation. 

Stenographer John W. Keller, who has a 
good working knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting, having devoted himself to both 
for many years, and had experience as the 
conductor and proprietor of a shorthand 
school, is now located at 15 Spring Street, 
Adams, Mass. Mr. K. is desirous of secur- 
ing a location for the practice of law re- 
porting. 

S. Roland Hall, a stenographer engaged 
in court and general reporting, at Heaths- 
ville, Va., has been appointed a justice of 
the peace by the Judge of the county court. 
Mr. Hall has for some years been much 
interested in law work, and his new position 
will enable him to acpuire a considerable 
amount of legal lore that will prove valuable 
to him. Mr. Hall relates an amusing re- 
mark made to him by a drunken ferryman. 
He says : "I was stepping off the ferry 
when the fellow peered into my face and 
said, with the gravity of a drunken man : 
* Hain't I seen you before ?* * You may 
have,' said I, and thinking that the court- 
room would not be an unusual visiting 
place for hita, added : ' I report evidence, 
sometimes, in the court-house.' * Oh,' said 
he, assuringly, * You're the fellow that does 
this sleight-of-hand writin' up there.' And 
it wasn't such a bad name for it either, was 
it?" 

''With some four exceptions the mem- 
bership roll of our association now includes 
all of the official stenographers in the Su- 
preme Court of this [New York] State, the 
stenographers of the Court of General Ses- 
sions, New York ; the stenographers of the 
City Court, together with a large number of 



stenographers in County Courts and many 
minor courts in the State. In Greater New 
York alone there are 75 stenographers em- 
ployed in courts of record and minor courts^ 
and the aggregate amount of salaries paid 
to them is $200,000 per aLnnum,.*'— Address 
of President McLoughlin. 

No stenographer should fail to obtain a 
copy of the printed proceedings of the last 
meeting of the N. Y. S. S. A. The dis- 
cussion of the proposed law regulating the 
licensing of stenographers in New York will 
be especially valuable to young stenogra- 
phers who are desirous of learning the quali* 
fications necessary to do law reporting. The 
proposed law fixes the maximum speed at 
175 words per minute, to be correctly read 
and transcribed. Send fifty cents to the 
secretary, Mr. Arthur B. Cook, 3 Broad 
Street, New York city, for a copy. 

H. W. Thorne. 



For the Good of the Human Race, 

Composed by 
Charles H. White, 

on the evening: of Friday, August 26, 1898. expressly 

for Thk Stenographer, and respectfully 

dedicated to Mrs. Clarence M. Brough, 

of I«ouisville, Kentucky. 

In the mind of every man, 

Where sentiment finds place, 
Exists a wish to labor hard 

For good of the human race. 
For good of human race, forsooth ; 

To brighten the lives of toil ; 
Warm with rays of purest love 

The arid human soil. 

In the mind of every maiden, 

Who marries solely for love, 
The flower of confidence blossoms, — 

Sent by the Father above. 
Sent by Father above, in truth, 

That selfish man be blessed, 
And live on the mount '* Contentment,*' 

Close to the valley of " Rest." 

In the mind of every child. 

Stranger to cruel deceit, 
Innocent trust doth linger, — 

Pure and simple and sweet. 
Pure, simple and sweet,— ah, yes ! 

But sharp as Damascus steel ; 
Cutting its way through coat of sin, 

To where the sinner can feel. 

In the minds of all who live, — 

Be they widows, wives or maids, 
Children or men,— something shines 

With light that never fades. 
Sentiment, confidence and trust 

Do battle for love and right. 
Let it be our earnest prayer 

That they may win the fight ! 
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Ida B. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this Department, are 
solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same. No. 724 South 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



A Warning. 

THERE has been so much written, 
as we41 as spoken, in shorthand 
colleges, regarding the pitfalls 
which the unscrupulous lay for the 
unwary feet of the beginner looking for an 
opening, that the subject cannot be a fresh 
one ; its importance, however, entitles it to 
special emphasis and repetition ; and so this 
month we mean to dwell for a time on some 
advice along this line. 

We need give only a passing notice to the 
unauthorized employment agencies, pre- 
sided over by virtual sharks^r tlve- news- 
papers of our large cities, by the aid of the 
victimSf have surely shown their true char- 
acter, and set near them the red lantern of 
danger. We have more in mind on this 
occasion the individual cases where young 
women in fair positions have had the seed 
of dissatisfaction implanted within them by 
designing men ; a case in point is the follow- 
ing, related to us by the sufferer : 

*' I was holding a comparatively good 
position, for a beginner, but a man in one 
of the professions offered me more salary 
and a presumably better opening. I found 
out later, — and after I had forfeited my situ- 
ation, — that he still had in his office a young 
lady to whom he was paying just half of 
what he had held out to me, and he was in 
her debt to the extent of several months* 
salary. Meanwhile I awaited his pleasure ; 
first of all, he set different times for ftie to 
commence, until finally I grew tired and 
asked him for some definite understanding ; 
then it was I found out he did not want to 
keep a stenographer at all, but had not the 
necessary funds to pay for some work he 
desired, and thought it would be a good 
way to have it completed by someone 
capable of doing it and whom, by reason of 
the peculiar circumstances surrounding the 
case, he might escape paying. In this way 
I lost the other position, and at the same 



time found that in believing a man who was 
on the surface sincere, but who was really a 
disgrace to an honorable profession, I had 
been very foolish and 'hasty, —in fact, feeling 
the costly e£fects of ' chasing rainbows.' " 

Some will say that the fault was the ste- 
nographer's for being so credulous, but as 
the man without doubt had some standing 
in her community, the danger or risk ap- 
peared to be too remote to figure in the 
matter. If the ideal stenographer requires 
** the wisdom of a serpent and the gentle- 
ness of a dove," the changing of one's 
position would tax the discemment> of a 
Solomon ! $p many are ready to applaud 
if the step (too often "a leap in the dark!) 
be a fortunate one, but, on the other hand, 
how prompt and generous the censure if all 
does not turn out well ! After all is said and 
done, one's passing from one environment 
to another is something that each must 
settle for herself; and if, when a tempting 
offer comes, the recipient of it does not 
thoroughly investigate it, — looking at it from 
'*all points of the compass," she is certainly 
inviting sorrow, as well as running risks 
which no working woman, dependent upon 
her own exertions and anxious for an un- 
broken record and a creditable career, can 
afford to take. 

The beginner cannot do better than con- 
sult her teacher as to what "leads" she 
shall cultivate and wjiat she shall avoid in 
her efforts to obtain a footing in the world 
of work,' as the experience of such will be 
invaluable to her. 

The general advice, — " take nothing for 
granted," is certainly applicable in this 
whole regard. Do not misunderstand us, — 
we are not urging you to seek nothing 
higher than your present surroundings and 
connections, for we would be the last to 
stifle laudable ambition ; but in your striv- 
ing, exert all the caution you can command, 
and do not fall into the common error of 
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dropping a certainty for an uncertainty. It 
is unmistakably a condition where, "to 
make haste slowly," is " the better part of 
wisdom/' 



* * ♦ 



Women in Gainful Occupations. 

The Forum : "In the occupations which 
women have ' invaded ' in the largest num- 
bers, those of teachers, salesmen, book- 
keepers, stenographers, typewriters, etc., 
the ratio of increase has been about the 
same with the two sexes. About one in 
three of the total population is engaged in 
' gainful occupation,' and only one in about 
twenty of the female-population. What the 
effect is upon society is not now under dis- 
cussion, but the facts show that it is becom- 
ing clearly easier for the average woman to 
earn her livelihood without marriage in the 
United States — if she so choose." 

The following from the New Orleans 

Picayune is interesting in that it gives the 

Southern point of view : 

" One of the most interesting and import- 
ant factors in the labor problem to-day is 
the employment of women in the various 
departments of labor once reserved for 
men, and the competition of women with 
men in the struggle for life. In 1890 there 
were engaged in gainful occupations of all 
sorts 18,000,000 males and 4,000,000 females; 
in 1 860 there were 9,500,000 and 500,000 re- 
spectively ! ,It is not only unmanly but 
outrageously unjust for men to complain that 
women are driving them out of employment. 
There are 13,000,000 heads of families in the 
United States ; some of them are widows, 
but the greatest numbers are men. There 
are men enough in the country to support 
all the women, if they would ; the fact is, 
they do not ; it is their own fault. If every 
man who pretends to be a man were sup- 
porting a woman as he should, there would 
be probably 4,000.000 places in offices, stores, 
shops and factories that are now occupied 
by women workers left free to men, and the 
women would be at home. The worst 
feature of the entire situation is that the 
women are put off with about one half the 
wages given to men for the same service ; 
this is an outrage in many cases. When the 
women acquire the power in business which 
they have always been able to wield in love, 
they will correct the evil of lower wages, 
too.'* 

Perhaps our readers have not yet had 

time to contribute their views, as not a line 

has come to us, so far, in response to our 

earnest invitation ; it is not too late yet. 



** • 



Associations. 
The Republican, of Denver, mentions the 
following : *' As a result of the visit of Miss 



Gertrude Beeks, president of the National 
Association of Women Stenographers, to 
Denver, during the Biennal, a branch of the 
Association has been organized here, start- 
ing out with fifteen members. The pim is 
to take into membership only those who 
have the interest of their profession at heart, 
— educated,earnest women whose names will 
be synonymous with accuracy, speed and 
professional standing. In Chicago there are 
about 150 members enrolled, and they are 
accounted foremost among the brainy 
organizations of women in that city." 

.*. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that in 
November we will offer them an editorial 
from the ready pen of Miss Emma G. 
Fowler. 

Correspondence. 

Defendant says : * ' Those who claim that 
the stenographer is an undesirable acquisi- 
tion to an office, in that her influence may 
tend to demoralize the good men with whom 
she may come in contact, do not realize the 
harm they are doing the innocent. I have 
spent several years in New York city in the 
capacity of stenographer, and have con- 
stantly seen a good vocation maligned by a 
class of writers who cannot get anything of 
importance to write about. I have met 
large numbers of young women in business, 
and know that they are, on the average, as 
high minded and good in their intentions as 
women in any walk of life. Such things 
would better be left unsaid, in that they 
injure the reputation of a calling which pro- 
vides an honorable means of subsistence to 
many worthy women." 

E. E. C, in ^ecordf of Chicago : ** In 
the Record oi June 17th, there appeared an 
account of Miss Ash worth, one of the official 
stenographei's in the English parliamentary 
buildings, and her work. While the in- 
formation was very interesting and was read 
with much delight, there was one statement 
which I think the American stenographer, 
as an individual and a class, may justly take 
exception : Mr. Curzon is reported as hav- 
ing said that Miss Ashworth could make her 
fortune in the United States because she 
could do her luork so well and say so little 
about itf which is a rare combination amon^" 
American typewriters. This implies that 
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the American typewriter talks too much and 
does not do good work. I would say, with 
all the abundant generosity that the Ameri- 
•can women are possessed of, that the young 
lady in question undoubtedly merited this 
compliment, and I think, too, that the 
American stenographer and typewriter, 
•strong in the knowledge of her superior 
ability, in comparison with the working 
women of a like class of any country, can 
^Iso afford to be generous enough to excuse 
Mr. Curzon, on the ground that he, Vishing 
to pay. Miss Ashworth a worthy tribute to 
her ability, naturally chose a comparison 
with the ablest, bravest and noblest of work- 
ing women. — the American stenographer." 

* 
» « 

Notes From the Field. 

Rider Haggard, in one of his recent stories, 
thus describes, through one of his charac- 
ters, a typewriter : *' A machine about the 
size of a pumpkin, that goes tap, tap, like a 
wood-pecker, and prints as it taps!" 

The Sangster Club, which is a branch of 
the work of the Christodora House, the 
College Settlement, has sixty working girls 
enrolled as membecs. Prominent among 
the branches of study are stenography and 
typewriting. 

• *• 

What is a Sigh ? 

""A sigh's a wish, or thought, though heard, 
Not quite condensed into a word ; 

A sigh's — at least so blushes teach — 
A rosy substitute for speech. 

In sooth, fair reader, then a sigh 

Is what? Why, love's stenography," 

Ida £. Turner. 



A Well Deserved. Tribute. 

TOWARDS the close of the second 
day's session of the convention of 
the New York State Stenogra- 
phers' Association, held at Albany 
on August 25th and 26th last, a very pleas- 
ing incident took place. Mr. McLoughlin, 
President of the Association, called Mr. 
John E. Kelly, of Troy, to the chair, and, 
lifting a large box from under the table, 
said : "I have now a most pleasant duty to 
perform. The Albany members, not con- 
tent with furnishing us with that delightful 
banquet last evening, suggested that this 



would be an appropriate time to recognize, 
in some substantial way, the great work 
which has been done by one of the mem- 
bers of this association. No one here pres- 
ent can take exception to this, for no one 
has done more for our welfare than the gen- 
tleman I am about to name. He is able, 
he is active, he is amiable; his motto is 
'push, pluck and perseverance,' and he 
loves the New York State Stenographers' 
Association. Listen . to the* inscription on 
this loving up : 'Presented to Kendrick C. 
Hill, by the members of the New York State 
Stenographers' Association, as a token of 
esteem and an evidence of their apprecia- 
tion of his tireless industry, proved fidelity 
and unfailing courtesy as Secretary-Treas- 
urer 1894 1898.' We ask you, Mr. Hill, to 
accept this token, with the assurance that 
the great work you have done is appreci- 
ated by each and every member. It is not 
as deep as a well, or as wide as a bam door, 
but we hope it is a miniature representation 
of your cup of happiness, ' pressed down, 
filled to the brim and flowing over.' " 

Mr. Hill replied in a few well chosen and 
graceful words* thanking the members for 
their Idndness, and*said>he wosid ever hold 
the individuals comprising the State asso* 
elation in grateful remembrance. 

Petbr p. McLoughlin. 



Of course all stenographers are interested 
in the changes which have come over our 
people as the result of our Spanish trouble. 
We are broadening and growing rapidly, 
and what the future has in store for us no 
one really knows, but it certainly seems as 
though, in the mysterious leadings of a good 
Providence, our nation was to prove, not 
only a blessing to ourselves, but also to 
many other weary sufferers in other parts of 
the world. The editor trusts that every 
young man and every young woman will 
cultivate the spirit of genuine love ot coun- 
try, which is the highest form of the love of 
neighbor. — Editor. 

Miss Clara H. Joseph! has accepted a 
position as German and English stenog- 
rapher with the Symphonion Manufacturing 
Co., 110-114 W. 32d street. New York city. 
Miss Josephi is an excellent Gabelsberger 
writer, and interested in the Ladies' Tombo 
Gabelsberger Club. 







WILLIAM C. PARSAL, 
Secretary Aurora Modern College, Aurora, III., Editor. 

The editor of this department would be pleased to receive communications upon any 
topic relating to the teaching ol shorthand and typewriting. Bvery wide-awake teacher has 
methods and devices of his own. Why not pass them along ? Let us have the benefit of some 
of your ideas as to the best way to teach the principles of shorthand ; tell us what you are 
dictating, how you teach the word-signs and what are your requirements for crraduation. 
Perhaps you have some device which bridges over difficulties ; let us know about it. 







I WISH to express my thanks for the 
many kind expressions of interest in 
this department, received from short- 
hand teachers. I hope that no teacher 
o( stenographer will be satisfied with merely 
being interested in reading what others 
have to say» but will let us have some ideas. 
I should be pleased to hear from all of you. 
Practicing stenographers ought to be able 
to give us teachers some "pointers." I 
should be pleased to hear from some of 
them as to wherein the ordinary shorthand 
course fails to prepare students for success, 
and how it might be improved. 



* 



Perhaps one of the most discussed sub- 
jects among shorthand teachers is that of 
dictation. Probably no two shorthand teach- 
ers exactly agree as to what is the best 
course to pursue in this line. Of course 
little dictation does harm, but the question 
is, which does the most good ? 

I believe much dictation should be read, 
otherwise the student becomes accustomed 
to the voca-. alarv of the teacher only ; but 
I do not believe that we should dictate 
altogether from books, using the same mat- 
ter year after year. I have always believed 
that we could *'kill two birds with one 
stone ** in dictation ; that is, we can dictate 
something containing valuable information, 
as well as matter which means nothing. 
The principles of shorthand, of punctuation 
and of grammar may be reviewed by stat- 
ing them in letters, and many other useful 
hints may be given to students in this way. 

I believe also that dictation which is pre- 
pared to cover certain principles is valuable. 
A short speech containing all the word- 
signs I have found very valuable. The 
student should practice this until it can be 
written without hesitation, and there is no 



better way to fix the word-signs in the 
memory. 

There should be much dictation, however, 
which is not read. Often the teacher should 
compose as he goes. He should make cor- 
rections and insertions, and prepare the 
students for what they will get in an office. 
In dictating letters the name and address 
should not be omitted, for this is usually 
dictated more rapidly than the rest of the 
letter, and students need the practice. 

I don*t believe in technical dictation. The 
student will not be expected to know the 
technical terms of any business, and the 
time is all needed to form a general vocab- 
ulary. There is little use in consuming a 
student's time in teaching him to write let- 
ters on electricity or chemistry, when there 
is no probability of his entering either of 
these fields. I believe dictation should be 
broad, not narrow, on many subjects rather 
than on a few. The student wants a large 
vocabulary, but he wants words that are 
commonly used ; he has no time to practice 
writing curiosities. Because a word is diffi- 
cult to write, is no excuse for dictating it. 
Such words as ''platitudinous '' and ''homo- 
geneity " can wait until the easier ones are 
more familiar. I have seen words given in 
shorthand textbooks for practice, which 
the student would not have occasion to 
write in a hundred years. 

It is a good plan for a teacher to have a 
scrap* book to dictate from, and to paste in 
it nothing but good plain English, which 
any well educated business man might use. 
Letters and articles on " hydrostatics " and 
" dynamics ** may be left for the student to 
practice after he leaves school. The teacher 
should remember the maxim, "One thing a 
hundred times is better than a hundred 
things once.'' 
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From J. B. Van Gelder. 

Principal Middletown (N. Y.) School of Com- 
merce. 

I have always been an admirer of the art 
of stenography, and consider that short- 
hand is very much like dancing— one may 
learn it, and, in part, lose it, but a little 
practice is all that is necessary to bring it 
back. I know of no profession that has in 
it so many elements of practical good as 
phonography, and if young-men and women 
realized that fact better, there would be 
even a greater number of good stenogra- 
phers than at the present time. It is needed 
in all the walks of life, and can always be 
used in some practical way. 

• 
» • 

What to Dictate. 

By Vie T. Koble, 

Elliott's Business College, Burlington, Iowa. 

What to dictate, and how to dictate, are 
questions which, like that of the " Domes- 
tic Problem,'' are always with us and always 
open for discussion. To the conscientious 
teacher the subject becomes a matter of no 
little importance, for unless he is wide 
awake and alert to keep the class interested 
as well as instructed, the members lose 
interest, and will be continually wanting to 
take up "new matter," thinking thus to 
secure **more speed." Taking it for granted 
that the class is thoroughly well acquainted 
with the principles of shorthand, and hav- 
ing practiced the text-book matter suffi- 
ciently to be able to write from fifty to 
seventy- five^words a minute, let them take 
up business letters — correspondence— first, 
because, as a rule, the matter is not diffi- 
cult, and it appears to the student more like 
actual work, and is in reality what perhaps 
99 out of every loo will do. This can be fol- 
lowed by easy testimony, miscellaneous 
matter, etc., or if the student knows what 
he is going to do after leaving school, he 
should by all means have the kind of matter 
dictated to him that pertains to the work he 
will engage in. I do not believe in giving 
much new matter. Make the student under- 
stand that it is not how much, but how well. 
Cause him to see that it is better to be able 
to write one page accurately and rapidly, 
than fifty'pages indifferently. I believe also 
that the teacher should not fail to correct 
the student's work after he has finished the 



text-book as well as before, for it will give 
him a feeling of confidence and enable him 
to write without the hesitancy that is so 
detrimental to an easy, steady movement. 
Then, do not dictate as a clock ticks — ^nor 
as an alarm strikes. Read in an ordinary 
tone, clearly and distinctly, and the class 
work will be a pleasure, and the friendly 
rivalry between the members will stimulate 
to greater effort, and accurate, careful work 
cannot fail to be the result. 



« « 



The Same Subject. 

By President Thos. J. Allen, 
Aurora, 111. 

So far as the beginner in shorthand is con- 
cerned, accuracy is far more important than 
speed. For one stenographer who is unable 
to write fast enough to meet the require- 
ments, there are probably fifty who do not 
write well enough — that is to say, who fail 
to read their notes readily and correctly. 
Let the teacher devote a little more atten- 
tion to studying how to get students to cor- 
rect carefully all they write from dictation, 
and less to indiscriminate dictation. Now, 
I do not wish it to be supposed that I advise 
that the time given to writing be materially 
lessened ; I simply wish to direct the atten- 
tion to the more important parts. 

One of the most successful shorthand 
writers in America recently said, through 
one of our shorthand journals, that he be- 
lieves shorthand should be learned by read- 
ing, and a gentleman, who is usually cred- 
ited with having attained the highest speed 
in writing, says, in speaking of acquisition 
of speed, that it is dependent largely upon 
the ability to read, for when you are work- 
ing in the mental strain which results from a 
knowledge that you must read what you 
write without any help from anybody, the 
thought of the difficulty will make you hesi- 
tate in writing. 

More study and practice on what is dic- 
tated are more needed than more matter to 
dictate ; but, granting that proper attention 
is given to reading and practice, good 
material for dictation can be had from the 
business men in your own city. Every bus- 
iness man is receiving every day a large 
number of letters, many of them circular 
letters, which he will gladly furnish you for 
the asking. The majority will be willing to 
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allow you to bring competent students to 
their offices and let you take from their 
letter-books and files as many letters that 
have been actually used as you wish. 

One should be able to dictate letters on a 
variety of subjects similar to those written 
by the average business man. Of course it 
is not advisable for one to restrict himself to 
original matter, for the same reason that 
practice in an office is not so satisfactory as 
the training received in a good school. 
There must be more variety in dictation 
than any one dictator can furnish, however 
versatile he may be. 



« « 



Circles and Hooks. 

To the many thousands of young people 
who are now just fairly started in the study 
of shorthand, we older students extend a 
hearty welcome and our best wishes for 
your success. You will find that success in 
shorthand, as in everything else, is the 
result of your own efforts : you will get 
just what you deserve. You will find that 
there is a great deal of hard work to be 
done, but you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are accomplishing some- 
thing that will be of practical benefit to you. 
If you will subscribe for The Stenogra- 
PHBR, you will find that it will make your 
work more interesting. 

'*We are especially anxious for one cut," 
said the dictator, *'it was one of the colored 
Japanese prints. ** The stenographer cheer- 
fully transcribed it, "We are especially 
anxious for one coat, it was one of the 
colored Japanese prince." 

A great many people seem to think that 
shorthand is like sleight-of-hand— -it is easy 
as soon as you know how it is done. 

The next meeting of the Commercial 
Teachers* Federation will be held in Chi- 
cago during Christmas week. Some of the 
features of the program for the Shorthand 
Section will be papers by E. J. Losie, J. F. 
Bower, C. O. Bentley, Miss Frances North, 
Miss Hattie Cook, H. G. Healey, C. M. 
Miller and others. Mr. Isaac Dement will 
give a speed exhibition. Every shorthand 
teacher should be there, if possible. 

If the public school authorities would 
omit the Latin class some day and use the 
time to teach their pupils how to address 



an envelope, the shorthand teachers of the 
country would be truly grateful. 

A correspondent writes to ask how much 
time should be given each day to each 
student for typewriting practice ? Will some 
of our typewriting teachers give us their 
opinion on this ? 

Mr. W. I. Tinus, of the Chicago Business 
College, writes that he is having trouble 
with his eyes, and promises to contribute 
something to this department as soon as I e 
is able. We all hope Mr. Tinus will soon 
recover, for we cannot spare him. 

The shorthand course at Eagan's School 
of Business, Hoboken, N. J., is as follows : 
Stenography, Manifolding, Punctuation, 
Office Practice, Typewriting, Spelling and 
Penmanship. 

The Shorthand Department of Benton 
Harbor (Mich.) College offers a two years' 
course in stenography. The 'Twentieth 
Century Course'* offered by this college, 
extends over four years, and is designed to 
fit young people thoroughly for business. 
This suggests the question, is the ordinary, 
business or shorthand too short ? 

W. C. Parsal.. 



*•• 



Teaching of English in the Short- 
hand Department. 

I endorse the point made by Brother Par- 
sal in the September Stenographer, that, 
it is worse than futile to attempt to teach, 
technical grammar in a shorthand depart- 
ment. In The Stenographer for Febru- 
ary and March, I touched upon my method 
of handling this problem. A great deal 
can be done along this line if the teacher is 
content to do a little at a time. One idea 
implanted each day amounts to at least one 
hundred and sixty in an eight-months' 
course ; the amount of their analogical ex- 
tension is beyond computation. Almost 
any teacher can devote fifteen or twenty 
minutes a day to the spelling and definition 
of words commonly misspelled and mis- 
used ; and if he feels that he cannot spare 
this much time, he should be on the alert 
to "point a moral" whenever occasion pre- 
sents itself. For instance, if he discovers 
''supercede" in a pupil's transcript, he 
should at once, if the environments permit 
(Comthtded on Page 254 ) 
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THERE seems to be a very great 
interest just now in the matter of 
acquiring a knowedge of Span- 
ish for use in our newly acquired ter- 
ritories, and we have recommended sten- 
ographers, who have opponinities to do 
so, to take up the study of the Spanish 
language Id connection with their short- 
hand. 

Mr. D. N, Pal, of Calcutu, India, prom- 
ises an article for Thb Stenographer at 
an early date. 

Mr. J. W. Shblor has recently taken 
a position as stenographer for a large lum- 
ber company at Waco, Texas. 
.*. 

Wb are glad to announce the (act that 
the Remington Standard Typewriter has 
received the highest possible award at the 
Luxembourg International Exposition in 
Belgium, receiving in addition the special 
congratulations of the Jury. 



Our old friend, Elias Longley, has sent 
us a communication, which we take pleas- 
ure in presenting elsewhere. Of course 
the idea of teach ii^ according to the 
method referred to can hardly be claimed 
as original with anybody, but Mr. Long- 
ley is entitled to a great deal of credit 
in regard to the manner in which his 
text-books have been prepared, and the 
Robert Clarke Company have made them 
as fine to look upon as they are valuable 



Mr. R. W. Morse, stenographer in the 
office of the Attorney -General of Wiscon- 
sin, renews his subscription to Thb 
Stbhocrapher, and says : "I have every 
number of your magazine published up to 
the present month, except tbe first volume, 
and I certainly think it is better worth 
one dollar than any other magazine (ex- 
cept "The Student's Jourual," which I 
consider first-class in every respect) is 
worth fifty cents." 

Wr call attention to the letters of Mr. 
Henderson, of Scotland. Our readers will 
find them flavored with tbe manners and 
lire of the olden times, which Mr. Hender- 
son has kindly consented to reproduce. 

On the same day we received letters from 
Honolulu, which we now write as a part ot 
the United States, and from Calcutta, India, 
which belongs to our English— I was going 
to say cousins, but I guess I must write 
Mother. 

The editor of The Stenocrapher has 
been unable to take his usual vacation until 
September, which may account for any de- 
lay in the receipt of the October number. 

Mr, C. M. Brough, of Louisville, Ky., 
was married on the lath of July, to Miss 
Eva Lena Slubblefield, of Franklin, Ky. 
Our best wishes go with the happy pair- 
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Kendrick C. Hill has been elected 
Director of the Shorthand and Typewriter 
classes of the Y. M. C. A., at Trenton, 
where he is assistant postmaster. We are 
glad to know that Mr. Hill proposes to 
remain in the shorthand harness. 



* » 



Mr. William D. Bridge, the well- 

■ 

known Chautauquan teacher of stenogra- 
phy, will be in charge of the shorthand 
department of The Temple College, ot 
Philadelphia. We congratulate the college 
upon the acquisition of so capable a teacher 
as Professor Bridge. 



**♦ 



Our old friend, W. H. Barlow, of 
Charlottesvile, Va., writes as follows : ''I 
have heard that my Normal Phonography 
is being taught in some of the Union 
Schools in Philadelphia. Could you kind- 
ly inform me if this is so, what schools 
it is being used in, and how they like it ?" 

We have no knowledge of Brother Bar- 
low's Normal Phonography being taught, 
as stated, but should be glad to get in- 
formation on the subject. 






Wb call attention to the advertisement 
of J. M. Hanson's Subscription Agency, 
by means of which our readers can secure 
a combination with a large variety of ex- 
cellent reading matter, in connection with 
The Stenographer, at very low rates. 
We have personal acquaintance with the 
representative of this agency, and can 
assure our readers that they will be fairly 
dealt with in every respect. 



Miles Fuller, of the Drillery, Washington, 
D. C, says he would like to see photo- 
graphs of the hands of the best writers of 
the United States in each position, so as to 
tell whether there is anything in the ele- 
vation of the wrist and pen, as advocated by 
Dement. If the position of the handjand 
pen will materially aid in speed, Mr. Fuller, 
as a teacher, would like to know it. 



The Stenograhhbr will be glad to re- 
produce in its columns photographs of the 
hands of reporters taken in position for 
work. 



Teachers' Department. 

(CONCLUDKD.) 

(if not, at the next convenient occasion), 
direct attention to the different meanings of 
"cede** in 'intercede,** and **sede** in 
"supersede** — the former meaning to go, 
and the latter meaning to sit. He may then 
trace the syllable "sede** to "sedentary**— 
applied to "sitting** (physically-inactive) 
pursuits, as opposed to physically-active 
occupations. While working the soil he 
may continue to plant "ceeds,** by present- 
ing to the pupils' attention * 'succeed,** "ex- 
ceed,** "recede,** "deccde,** "proceed,** 
"precede,** "accede,** "concede,** etc., and 
calling for definitions of the prefixes. Thus 
the correct spelling of several words is 
fixed, and at the same time investigation ot 
syllable -meanings is encouraged. Once the 
pupil is innoculated with the spirit of inves- 
tigation, and a good dictionary at com- 
mand, he can be depended upon to rapidly 
acquire a fair knowledge of the meaning ot 
ordinary English words, and the ability to 
use them. Though you may not see these 
seeds germinate, that is no sign that they 
have not taken root ! Have faith ! 

The spelling of words is more or less 
arbitrary ; but even here the teacher often 
can give the pupil many useful suggestions. 
For instance, take words like "confer,** 
"differ,** etc., the writer is often in doubt 
whether the preterits and participles con- 
tain two "r's** or only one (and the diction- 
aries, the Century especially, give but little 
help in such cases). Direct attention to the 
fact that where the accent is on the first 
syllable, these derivatives have two "fs** 
and one "r;** and where the accent is on 
the second syllable, they have one "f ** and 
two "r*s,'* viz. : 

Accent on First Syllable. — Proffer, prof- 
fered, proffering, differ, differed, differing, 
sufier, suffered, suffered, offer, offered, 
ofiering, etc. 

Accent on Second Syllable. — Defer, de- 
ferred, deferring, confer, conferred, con- 
ferring, refer, referred, referring, infer, in- 
ferred, inferring, etc. — Chas. T. Platt. 
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Isaac Pitnpai^ Department 

Edited by Wiluam L, Mason. 

Principal of Thb Mbtropolitan Shorthand School, 170 Fifth Avcuue, S. W. cor. Twenty-second Streoc^ 

New York, and Official Instructor in Isaac Pitman's Phonography in the 

Public Day Schools of New York City. 



The Phonetic Journal of Sept. 3, contains 
an elaborate pictorial supplement of four 
pages of Pitman's New London (En^.) 
Metropolitan School, and a lengthy descnp- 
tive account of the building. The erection 
of the new building was commenced in Feb- 
ruary, 1897, and completed in June last. 
It is an imposing structure of seven stories 
and basement in the Renaissance style, the 
elevation being carried out in red brick, 
with Portland stone dressing. The frontage 
of the building is 69 feet, and the depth no 
feet, the height 104 feet. It is the largest 
building devoted to commercial education 
in the world. 



• •• 



Mr. Fernando N. Vidal, an Isaac Pitman 
writer, has been assigned to duty as official 
stenographer with the Commissioners of 
the United States of the Evacuation of Cuba. 
Mr. Vidal is an experienced practitioner, 
and can take dictation in either the English 
or Spanish languages. After learning the 
Isaac Pitman system from the ** Complete 
Instructor," he adopted the same to the 
Spanish language by the aid of Guillermo 
Parody's ''Spanish Phonography,** pub- 
lished bv Isaac Pitman & Sons. The salary 
attached to this position is |2,ooo per year. 



» 

Speaking of Spanish phonography, a re- 
cent issue of the New York Press contained 
the following under *'On the Tip of the 
Tongue : " 

A PINE OPPORTUNITY. 

Dear Tip : Do you think it likely that an 
English stenographer earning a very moderate 
salary^ would be likely to increase his earning 
capacity by acquiring a knowledge of Spanish 
sufficient to apply phonography to that lan- 
guage ? In short, is it probable that a Spanish 
stenographer (one who can take Spanish dic- 
tation) could command a good salary ? 

Harrison L. Merz. 
New York, Aug. 21. 

Go at it. No finer opening. A stenogra- 
pher in both languages should prove inval- 
uable in Cuba or Puerto Rico to any man of 
affairs and to the Administration. He 
should command a handsome salary. 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 



Mr. B. J. Griggs, 

Superintendent R. & D. Ry. Co., ) 

Atlanta, Ga. j 
Dear Sir: — Referring to the accident at 
crossing with G. C. & N. and your road at 
Athens, | Oct. 3d, when one car was de- 



stroyed and considerable damage done to 
another, which is now standing on our side 
track at Athens, will you have repairs made 
to this I car, or shall I have it done and ren- 
der bill to you in accordance with the M. B. 
C. rules ?— Yours truly. (82) 

Mr. John Hart, 

Superintendent, Abbeville, S. C. 
Dear Sir :— I have your report of Oct. 6th 
of the accident at Athens. Please commu- 
nicate with the Division Superintendent of 
the R. I & D., and ask if he will agree to 
pay all damages. In that case you can ren- 
der a bill for the cars in accordance with the 
M. C. B. I rules. If you have any difficulty 
in the matter, advise me further. Yours 
truly. (74) 

3 
Mr. C. S. Henry, 

Superintendent, Athens, Ga. 

Dear Sir :— Referring to yours of Oct. 
14th, in regard to S. & R. car 8027 that was 
damaged on I crossing at Athens and taken 
to our shoi^s for repairs. 

This car is about ready to leave the shops 
— only waiting on some castings ordered 
from your road on the | 7th. As soon as 
received, the car will be turned out and 
sent home. Yours truly. (76) 

4 
Mr. Geo. H. Kelly, 

Auditor, Athens, Ga. 

Dear Sir : — I have a letter from General 
Manager Wood, m which he says he has in- 
structed his Cashier to pay us the | balance 
due by the C. N. & L. road, for expenses of 
the Clinton agency, from Sept. ist, which, 
he says, amounts to $.'^01.60. The | Febru- 
ary bills, he states, have not been properly 
vouched and approved ; but as soon as that 
is done, they will be ^ent to us. He remarks 
that there is no I reason why these bills 
have not been paid before. Have you not 
regularly charged them up to them ? If not, 
I wish you would send them in every month. 

He I says that Mr. Elliott pays the track- 
age charges ; vou can, therefore, pay the C. 
N. & L. road the freight balances, and let 
me know if you do not receive | the expen- 
ses of the Clinton agency from them.— Yours 
truly. (i6o) 

5 
Mr. Geo. H. Kelly, 

Auditor Accounts, Athens, Ga. 
Dear Sir :— Referring to the attached tel- 
egraphic correspondence, I understand that 
you have instructed Mr. Kellog as to the 
method of keeping 



^ ^ ^W^ Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., I1.50; m Pbonon^phic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 6j.ooo words, fi. 50; Business Correspondence, Nos. x and a. each, 30 cents. Publishsd 
by IsucPitman & Sons. 33 Union Square. New York. • • ^ 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE: No. i. 

Railroad Correspondence. 

1 

2 

8 
<r^ C S ^ , ^^'^-t^ , '(• . 7 X 

J^: X^ v^^ ^ U( -" L 'X'— Z^. 8027 < ) l^ ' "^ 

4 
e~~ 7 ff -JT' , 'I] , i , / « 

a^: V • /^^ ;A ^ , y b TL, . ■:7 s \ ) . VI N. -^k . 
-vs. '^ \ V^« v^ - y^i^ (X^?^-^ ^,>v<^ Is ( . 

s 






«*« Shoots and others, desiring the services of ez' 
perienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
Teachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman s Sons. 
V •. ssEfnton Square, New York. 
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Benn Pitmai^ Shortlpancl. 

AS Tauoht bt Cbam. T. Platt, 
Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford Butiness College, Hartford, Conn. 



How the Mystery of the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs was Solved. 

Information in regard to ancient Egypt 
was, until the present century, derived 
chiefly from the narratives of the Greek 
historians, and especially from that of 
Herodotus, who traveled in Egypt in the 
fifth century before Christ, and from some 
fragments of a history written in Greek by 
Manetho^ an Egyptian priest, in the third 
century before Christ. But in modem times 
our knowledge of thejuicient land has baen - 
greatly extended by the discovery of the 
art of reading the inscriptions which Egypt- 
ians of old with great lavishness carved on 
their buildings and monuments (especially 
their obelisks), painted on the frescoed in- 
teriors of their tombs, and, indeed, placed 
on almost every object of use or art These 
writings were in hieroglyphics, which is a 
Greek term meaning '*sacred carving," or 
* 'priestly writing." Now, the knowledge of 
the reading of these died out with the de- 
cline of Egypt, and hieroglyphs became a 
synonymn for everything that is mysterious. 
It was an interesting accident that led to the 
unveiling of this mystery. During the ex- 
pedition of the French (under Napoleon) to 
Egypt at the close of the last century, an 
engineer, in digging the foundation of a fort 
near the Rosetta, mouth of the Nile, found 
a stone tablet about three feet long, on 
which was an inscription in three different 
characters. This was the famous '* Rosetta 
stone." One of the three texts (the lower 
one) was Greek, and, of course, was readily 
translated ; the text at the head was in the 
mystic hieroglyphic writing ; the intermedi- 
ate text was in a character since called 
"demotic" (from "demos," the people) — 
that is, the writing of the common people. 
This mscription was copied and circulated 
among scholars, and after long and ingen- 
ious efforts, the alphabet of the hieroglyp- 
hics was made out; so that now these 



carvings are read with ease and certainty, 
and a new flood of light has been thrown 
on the history of ancient Egypt. The Greek 
text, when translated, showed that the in- 
scription was an ordinance of the priests 
decreeing certain honors to Ptolemy Epiph- 
anes on the occasion of his coronation, 196 
years before Christ. It contains a command 
that the decree should be inscribed in the 
sacred letters (hieroglyphics), the letters of 
the country (demotic), and in the Greek 
letters — all this for the convenience of the 
mixed popnlatioji,oLEgypt'U2fider.its Greek 
rulers. It was natural to conclude that the 
three texts were the same in substance, and 
accordingly earnest efforts were made to 
decipher the hieroglyphics by the aid of the 
Greek. The first clue was obtained by 
noticing that certain groups of the hierogly- 
phic characters were inclosed in oval rings, 
and that these groups corresponded in rela- 
tive position with certain proper names such 
as "Ptolemy," etc., in the Greek text. It 
was by comparison of the groups, judged 
on strong grounds to be the name **Ptole- 
my," with another group found on another 
stone supposed to stand for the name 
"Cleopatra," that the first great advance 
was made. In Greek, "Ptolemy" is 
"Ptolemaios," and "Cleopatra" is **Kleo- 
patra." If, now, the hieroglyphic charac- 
ters were letter signs, the first, second, 
third and fourth in *Ttolemaios" should 
correspond respectively with the fifth, sev- 
enth, fourth and second in "Kleopatra." 
In this way several letters were discovered ; 
by means of other groups the whole alpha- 
bet was made out, and finally it was proved 
that by this phonetic alphabet the characters 
and groups could be resolved into the Cop- 
tic language of Egypt, which was already 
understood by scholars. It should not be 
forgotten that the great work of deciphering 
was mainly effected by the French savant, 
ChampoUion. — From Swinton^s Outlines of 
the World's History, 



Mrs. L. H. Newell is the stenographer at Mr. Geo. B. Edwards, of Washington, 
the Turf, Farm and Home office, Water- D. C, has been appointed stenographer to 
ville. Me. the military couimission at Porto Rico. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand as Taught by Chas. T. Piatt. 
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Gabelsberger-I^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dk. Rudolf Tombo, No. s Ridce PlAoe, New York. 
President <^beltbeiirer Shorthand Soidety. 



Corresponding Style. 

I am deeply sorry to have gfven you so 
much trouble on my account. Your letter 
of yesterdry reached me at the same time 
as one from Messrs. Carter and Coles. 

I have been carefully examining into all 
my affairs, and from collections that have 
come in, I have sufficient to forward to-day 
a draft for |c5o to the holders of my note ; 
and, relying an your kindness, I have made 
the proposal to offer them my note at thirty 
days for the balance, with accrued interest, 
etc., with your epdorsement. I assure you 
that I shall be entirely able to meet it at 
maturity, and hope you will acquiesce in 
my proposal. Amid all the troubles which 
have befallen me, one of the keenest sources , 
of sorrow was that I should throw the bur- 
den of my responsibility on your friendly ' 
good nature, and it has been my first 
thought and endeavor to shield you from 
the consequences. 

Hoping to hear from Messrs. Carter & 
Coles that they and you are willing to 
accept my proposition for settlement, I am. 

Yours very truly. 



Reporting Style. 

Extract from " The Spanish War and the 

Equilibrium of the World ^^^ by Brooks 

Adams {^August Forum). 

The aggressive energy of France is, per- 
haps, dead. Few now believe her able, 
single-handed, to withstand Germany ; and 
this feebleness draws her toward that social 
system, which promises, at no very distanf 
day, to consolidate northern Europe and 
Asia in a mass hostile to the interests of all 
external races. Such a consolidation, should 
it mature, must threaten not the prosperity 
only, but the very existence of England. 
Should it prevail, her geographical position 
would become hopelessly eccentric, and she 
wjould also be thrown upon the United 
States for food. At present there are but 



two localities where the wants of the British 
people can be certainly supplied ; one is the 
coast of the Black Sea, the other that of 
North America. Under such conditions, 
however, the Black Sea would lie in the 
enemy's power, while the United States 
could probably close the St. Lawrence, as 
well as her own ports. The support of the 
United States may thus be said to be vital 
to England, since, without it, if attacked by 
a continental coalition, she would have to 
capitulate. Great Britain may, therefore, 
be not inaptly described as a fortified out- 
post of the Anglo-Saxon race, overlooking 
the Eastern continent and resting upon 
America. Each year her isolation grows 
more pronounced ; and as it grows, the 
combination against her assumes more and 
mote the character of Napoleon's method 
of assault, which aimed to subdue an insu- 
lar and maritime antagonist by controlling 
the coast whence that antagonist drew its 

livelihood 

But if the United States is essential to 
England, England is essential to the United 
States, in the face of the enemies who fear 
and hate us, and who, but for her, would 
already have fleets upon our shores. More 
than this, the prosperity of England is our 
prosperity. England is our best ; almost 
our only certain market. She is the chief 
vent for our surplus production, and any- 
thing which cripples her purchasing power 
must react on us. For years past she has 
been losing her commanding industrial 
position. Her most lucrative trade to day 
lies with the far East, and if she is shut out 
there her resources will be seriously im- 
paired, and the money she no longer earns 
cannot be spent for food. 



NOTB.— The pamphlet, " The New Era of Pho- 
nography/* as well as the circlar, '*A Practical 
I^essoa in G.-R. Phonography," explain the general 
principles of Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publication free of charge to any 
reader of Thb Stbmooraphsbk who wishes to form 
an idea of the system.— .Z)r. R. Tcmbo. 
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A New Method '^ That is 



a 



Not New. 

£dt/oro/THR Stbnookaphbr : 

In the Teacher's Department, of your 
issue for July; you coniinend quite highly 
•*a new method,' which it's'bngmators call 
the JVord Meihodf'\.o{ teaching phonogra- 
phy. As an example of th^^B^ew method 
the writer says: "The student . begins 
sentence practice at once ; he is shown how 
to write the senteoce,- Joe may, and he is 
required to write tw6 pages of the sentence." 
Rather monotonous work, I should say, on 
an imperfect sentence, espedally when fol- 
U)wed by two more of the same kind, viz : 
' * Joe came, " ' 'Joe makes, * ' 

Again, the writer says : **The student 

learns to write senteaoBBiB he will always 

write them ; he has litde to unlearn*" Good 

enough, but like most good things not new. 

In 1872, when remodeling my ' ' American 

Manual of Phonography," I incorporated 

the following in my preface : 

''Another leading feature is such an ar- 
rangement of the lessons that no word, or 
class of words, is required to be written 
until the principle is explained by which 
they are written in their most approved 
lorms. By this means the student is not 
compelled to spend his time m learning to 
write certain words and then suffer the dis- 
couragement of having to drop and forget 
the forms thus learned, and familiarize him- 
self with new and better ones. What is 
once learned in this book remains a fixed 
fact with the pupil in all his after use of the 
system." 

In this I antedate the " Aurora College " 
method twenty- five years. 

On the page -opposite this will' be seen a 
portion of my second lesson to pupils, as 
given in my ** Writing Exercises for Gaining 
Speed in Phonography. ' ' It follows the pre- 
sentation of only a portion of the alphabet, 
and begins with the simplest words, and 
simplest sentence in the English language, 
viz: "I O U.,** and then the next most 
simple, " U O ME." Then follow more of 
the same sort, until sixteen very simple and 
familiar words (instead of ''Joe may") are 
mastered for keeps, by repetition in both 
reading and writing — ^and, in addition, the 
principle and habit of phrasing are acquired 
almost imperceptibly. 

Similar pages, having small instalments 
of word-signs, contracted words, phrases 
and sentences, follow in almost every lesson, 



with blank double ruled lines on which to 
write, repeat, read and re-read, with the 
least possibe tax on teacher's time. 

The second instalment of this "new meth- 
od," — the word-method — in the August 
Stenographer (p. 2oo)contains somethings 
derogatory to "many of our text-books on 
shorthand," but nothing new worth mention- 
ing. Still, there is room for yet another text- 
book on the " wonderful art," and printers 
need work, so let them come. 

Elias Longley. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 



Judge C. S. Hayden, of Fitchburg, Vt, 
recently married his stenographer. Miss 
Addie Gillette. Miss Gillette has been an 
inmate.of the. June's house and her pres- 
ence there resulted in a sensational divorce 
trial, after Judge and Mrs. Hayden had 
separated. Miss Gillette, a few months 
ago, made application for admission to the 
bar. She passed a high examination, bat a 
strong protest on moral grounds resulted in 
a refusal of admission. Judge Hayden is an 
ex-Mayor of Fitchburg, and is well known 
throughout New England. Miss Gillette b 
a Vermont girl. She was bom in Andover, 
and, before going to Fitchburg, was a school 
teacher in South Londonderry. 

Mr. Charles T. Piatt, principal of the de- 
partment of stenography, in Morse's Hart- 
ford Business College, sends us the first 
instalment of his Pitmanic Shorthand In- 
structor, which should prove of great value 
not only to students but also to teachers. 
Mr. Piatt has a wide experience and pos- 
sesses the happy faculty of expressing: his 
ideas in such language that the student 
cannot possibly escape receiving the im- 
pression desired. The book will receive 
further notice in the near future. 

EagarCs Business Educator presents the 
many good things which can be had through 
the school of business conducted by John 
J. Eagan, at Hoboken, N. J. Send for a 
sample copy and learn of the success of the 
graudates of this excellent school. 

We call special attention to the advertise- 
ment of the Laconic Publishing Company, 
to be found elsewhere in the magazine. 
The books advertised by this Company 
should interest all wide-awake stenogra- 
phers. 
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Wnrd-Signs and SentEncES. 

NoTE.--Sce pages 52, 53 and 54, of American Manual of Phonography, for word-signs and joining 
words In phrases. 

I = • ; O, owe = I ; you = ^ ; do = I ; think = ( ; know =:; ^--^ 
my = ^^ ; may = ^--^ ; me = ^.^-^ ; the period = + 



Copy : 



it 



t( 



Read: | . , ^ + V I , „ + , I i 



Copy 



<( 



ti 



Bead: | . _ _ + M w - + . ( , I 



Copy: 



<< 



(( 



Copy: . 



<( 



Read : A -- L ^ ^ -f ^ 



Copy: 
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gnnxnnnnmmnnruuuinniuwuiiuunnn Mr. Jon N. Ross, Bertillon i 
I fiotes. P^r^Oljal tfi Otl^enuise I «««f "P^^ id the state prison .t Anbu™. 
5 ' ' r * -f / T J N. Y. , has recently donned the official uni- 
ffuvnnjinnnjiAnjuuinjifuiJVunA/u'uuo form prescribedJor the prisons of tbe State- 
Theodore L. Weed, of Washingtoa, D.C., We take pleasure in announcing that we 
was appointed by Adjt. -General Corbin expect to present our readers next month 
stenographer to the Cuban Commission, ot with the first of a series of articles showing 
which Admiral Sampson is chairman. His the McKee New Rapid Shorthand. There 
compensation will be f loo a month. has been a good deal of interest manifested 



THE ■■SMITH PREMIER" TYPEWRITER. 

Will Gilbert, of Lousville, Ky., recently in this shorthand as it has been developed 

iu* service at Jacksonville, has been ap- to a very high stage of proficiency. — Editor. 

pointed stengrapher to General Lee. Francis X. McCauley, No. 433 East 57th 

Miss Sarah Atkinson, daughter of Dr. A. Street, Manhattan, Long Island, N. Y., has 

D. Atkinson, o( New Brunswick, N. J., will been appointed stenographer in the office 

serve as stenographer in Spanish, for the of Deputy Water Commissioner, Joseph 

United States Peace Commission, in Paris. Fitch. 




n mm esshtul. oinn; m tioiqs doubtful. uBnn; m ill thuos, cuKin/' 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1898. 



NUMBBR II. 



The One Woman of Seven. 

MORNING SESSION WITH 
TYPEWRITER AGENT. 



Young Women Who Can't Write from Dic- 
tation and Yet Seek Employment aa 
Amanuenaes — Plenty of Work 
Waiting for Good Type- 
writers — The Incom- 
petents. 



When the young man in charge of the 
shorthand and typewriting employment bu- 
reau of the typewriter firm reached his 
office about 8 o'clock in the morning, six 
silent, hayghty young women sat ranged 
about his roUtop desk. Gloom sat heavily 
upon all of them. They regarded one 
another disapprovingly from the comers of 
their eyes. In entering the office the young 
man bowed in a sort of collective, non- 
committal fashion to the young women. 
Then he deposited his hat upon the top of 
his desk and raised the rolling front thereof. 
This was the signal. The six young women 
all rose from their seats at once and made 
for the one particular conversational chair 
beside the young man's desk. The race 
was to the Atalanta of the half-dozen, a tall 
young woman with a skirt that wasn't alto- 
gether tidy. She swiftly thrust the yellow- 
backed novel she had been reading into her 
black bag and gained the coveted chair in 
two strides. The other five, regarding her 
with unconcealed aversion, fell back to 
their chairs. 

"Oh, yes, yes, yes," said the young man 
without an particular applicability. " Now, 
you are seeking employment as " 

" Manuensis," replied Atalanta, the young 
man's pause calling a reply. 

** Yes, yes," said the young man. " Now, 
your experience has been " 

The pause here also demanded a reply. 



''Well," said the young woman, appar- 
ently collecting the threads of the little 
speech she had prepared, "as yet I have 
not succeeded in obtaining a stenographic 
position such as I think " 

" Um-m, truly," put in the alert young 
man. " But you are fast ?" 

The young woman flushed and evinced a 
sudden disposition to become even haugh- 
tier than she had been before the young 
man's arrival. 

"Meaning, of course," said the young 
man, ** that you have attained amanuensis 
speed. A hundred words, say ?" 

Atalanta abandoned her momentary hau- 
teur. 

"Well," she said, doubtfully. <' I don't 
know if I can write a hundred words a min- 
ute right now, because I may be a little out 
of practice, on account of my sister, who 
has been dictating to me, being out of the 
city for the past two months or so, but 

"Um-m, yes," said the young man, at 
the same time pulling out the dictation 
board at the right-hand side of his desk, 
and fumbling around for a pad and pencil. 
"Suppose, now, we just see how rapid 
you" 

He had his head buried in his desk, look- 
ing for a pencil, and so the rest of it was 
lost. Presently he found a bundle of pencils, 
and he put one of them into Atalanta's hand, 
which, by the way, seemed to shake rather 
nervously. Then he placed his notebook 
on the dictation board, and Atalanta drew up 
her chair, with her pencil at the "ready." 

" Let's see ; you know all about the date 
line, and all that, of course?" said the young 
man, inquiringly and in a tone that indicated 
that he wasn't altogether certain that she 
did know all about the date line, and all 
that. "All right. Now, 'James Castle- 
wood & Co., No. 14,212 Market street, San 
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Francisco, California' — you abbreviate the 
California' into *C-a-l,' of course, in writing 
it. Dear Sirs: Replying to your esteemed 
favor of the 28th ultimo, we hasten to say 
that the shipment to which you refer was 
made on the 2d ultimo, in ample time to 
have reached you at the time you specified 
in your order, and ' " — 

''Just a minute, please!" interrupted 
Atalanta. Atalanta was plainly in trouble. 
Yet the young man had only jogged along 
in his dictation at a rate of about eighty 
words a minute. ''Just a minute, please,'' 
again said the girl — " shipment you referred 
to" — ^and the young woman's pencil labor- 
ously crawled over the notebook page. 

"Um-m, yes," said the young man, giv- 
ing the girl a quick glance — "shipment to 
which you refer," though would be better. 
Did I not put it that way? Hm-m. Got 
the rest of it? — "and we are at a loss to 
understand the delay in its arrival at your 
plant." Apparently the young man con- 
cluded that it was not of much further use 
to prolong the dictation. " Very truly 
yours," he concluded shortly, winding up 
the letter somewhat abruptly. 

For fully a minute after he had finished, 
Atalanta, with her face as red as a peony 
and her pencil hand plainly suffering badly 
from the rattles, worked away to get the 
tail end of the dictation down in pothooks. 
The young man watched her efforts du- 
biously. 

"Finished?" he asked her, when she 
looked up. "Now, if you'll kindly sit down 
at this machine and transcribe that, we'll 
see" — He conducted the young woman 
over to a corner where stood a folding type- 
writer desk, raised the lid and digging some 
paper out of a drawer, placed it beside the 
machine. The girl drew up her chair rather 
gingerly, put a sheet of paper between the 
typewriter rollers and began slowly to pick 
out the letters. The young man started 
back to his desk. But Atalanta was again 
in trouble. 

" Have you an eraser ? " she asked. 

The young man handed her an eraser. By 
the time he gained his desk-seat again the 
five other young women in waiting were 
again making for the chair beside him. A 
short, stout girl, with flaxen hair, "passed 
the others as if they were tied," as the rac- 
ing reporters put it, and gained the seat. 



Again the others darted dagger-stares at the 
successful short, stout young woman with 
flaxen hair. 

"Now you are in search " The young 

man paused as usual. 



<i 



From |4 to I7 a week," replied the flax- 
en-haired girl, placing her hand at her 
mouth with a movement that looked suspi- 
ciously like the withdrawal of a piece of 
gum. "You see, I'm not very strong on 
shorthand— just began it a few months ago 
— but, on typewritin' — well, I guess I'm 
worth what I ask. I want to " 

"Oh, yes, typewriting alone, ".interjected 
the young man. " Um-m. I don't know 
that I have any places where stenography 
also is nbt required, but — will you just step 
over to this machine— ah, thanks. Now, I'll 
go slowly at first. 'Gentlemen : In acknowl- 
edging receipt of your kind favor of the 12th 
instant, we beg to state that it has been our 
aim, ever since we first engaged in business, 
to give the utmost satisfaction possible to 
our customers. We ' " 

The' young man was going very slowly, 
but, nevertheless, the flaxen-haired girl was 
hopelessly behind him. He leaned over, 
and this is what he saw when he raised the 
machine carriage : 

'* geNtimenaxx: — in Acnowlegeng rec 
Eaptxx of your k ndx fvxr ofthe twlvthe In 
St nt We begt o St it " 

'*Um-m," said the young man, stroking 
his chin. " Probably unused to the ma- 
chine. Makes a great difference, that. You 
have not practiced a great deal lately ? Yes, 
yes, I understand. I'll just take your name 
and address, and when I hear of an opening 
for which you are fitted, why, I shall — good 
morning, good morning," and the flaxen- 
haired young woman was being politely 
ushered in the direction of the office door. 

Atalanta stood at the young man's desk 
when he returned to his seat. The result 
of her work on the typewriter was in her 
hand. She handed it dubiously to the young 
man. It bore bedaubed evidence of much 
erasing, and, as a transcription of the letter 
the young man had dictated to the San 
Francisco firm, it was not a spectacular suc- 
cess in form, orthography, punctuation or 
neatness. The young man went over it 
hastily with a pencil, proofreading it as he 
went along, and addressing Atalanta at the 
same time. 
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'*Yes, yes," said he. "You have fin- 
ished, then? A bit nervous, no doUbt? 
Lack of practice, of course. Um-m ! There's 
only one * p ' in * shipment,* you know, of 
course. Natural error. And only one ' m ' 
in * ultimo.* Not a common word, though, 
as written in full. Um-m ! And, oh, yes, 

* ample ' is * pie * instead of * pel, ' you'll re- 
member. Yes, yes. Just a little slip of the 
keys, no doubt. By the way, you recall that 

• specified * has a * c ' but no * s * in it. Just 
happened to notice it here. Very well. 
Now, your name and address? When I 
hear of an opening for which you are fit- 
ted *' And the young man was stand- 
ing beneath the lintel of his office door bow- 
ing out Atalanta. 

The same programme was repeated with 
the four remaining young women. All four 
wanted stenographic places paying up to 
$10 a week. The young man took the ad- 
dresses of all four. They had all stumbled 
dismally in their shorthand trial, and fallen 
down still worse in their transcription of 
their shorthand notes on the typewriter. 
The young man did not tell them that he 
could not conscientiously send to a business 
man a stenographer and typewriter who 
couldn't take and transcribe an ordinary, 
six-line business letter in proper fashion. 
He just took their addresses. 

When the last girl of the sextet had de- 
parted, ' * You see, ' ' began the young man to 
TA^ Sun reporter, "these young women 
have only half learned the shorthand and 
typewriting business. Only about one girl 
in ten learns the business right. The rest " 



He was interrupted by the entrance of a 
neat, nice-looking, brown-eyed girl in a 
navy-blue tailor-made dress. The young 
woman was thoroughly spick-and-span from 
the top aigrette of her shepherdess hat to 
the military heels on her well-polished 
boots, and she carried herself like a young 
woman who had her working value ap- 
praised down to the final nickel. 

"Just observe this one," said the young 
man, in an undertone. " Til bet you a hat 
she's a top-notcher." 

The neat young woman walked straight 
to the chair beside the young man's desk 
and sat down. There wasn't anything mili- 
tant in her air, but there was a whole lot of 
business about her. 



" Good morning," began the young man. 
*«You" 

"Yes, I am seeking employment," said 
the young woman. "The patent attorney 
by whom I have been employed for the past 
few years is about to remove to Washing- 
ton. I don't want to live anywhere except 
in New York, and that's why I am not ac- 
companying him to his Washington office. 
I want to establish myself in another posi- 
tion before his departure. I am a first-rate 
stenographer and an expert machine opera- 
tor. I have been getting $25 a week. I 
can't very well expect to get that much in 
starting over again with another employer, 
but I'm worth |2o a week, anyhow, and 
that's my figure. I am an all-around clerk, 
and know how to handle business papers. 
I can do any kind of shorthand work and 
all kinds of typewriting. Have you any 
places on your list that fit me, or that I fit ?" 

"Yes," said the young man at once, " I 
think I have. You don't mind taking a bit of 
dictation, do you ? I haven't the least doubt 
in the world that you are all right as to 
speed and everything else, but" 

"Certainly," replied the young woman, 
" I want to be tried. That's what I came to 
you for." 

The young man picked up his folded copy 
of The Sun and turned over to the editorial 
page. The young woman took a notebook 
and pencil, and was ready. 

"Here's an editorial about the Philip- 
pines," said the young man, "Suppose I 
just read some of that to you " 

" By all means," replied the young wo- 
man, confidently. "Anything you wish." 

" 'It is a curious objection to our annex- 
ation of all the islands that professes to be 
based upon economy,' " quoted the young 
man. " ' It is pointed out that, of the whole 
1 14,000 square miles comprised in the Phil- 
ippine archipelago, about 74,000 are out- 
side of Luzon, and, it is alleged, that the 
reclamation, civilization and protection of 
this extensive area would impose an annual 
expenditure which the insular revenues 
might not, for a time, make good.' Got 
that ! " inquired the young man, looking up 
from the paper. 

The young woman was also looking up, 
with her pencil poised. 

"Yes, and waiting," she replied. The 
young man had dictated at the rate of about 
135 words a minute. 
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Um-m. There's no use in going on/' 
said the head of the bureau, throwing an '*!• 
told-you-so" glance at The Sun man. 
" Now» just transcribe that for me, please." 

The young woman walked over to one of 
the typewriting machines ; her fingers flew 
over the machine at a merry clip. In a bit 
less than no time she pulled the page from 
the machine and handed it to the young 
man. The transcription was perfect in 
every respect. Then the head of the em- 
ployment bureau dictated direct to the ma- 
chine. The young woman's fingers fairly 
danced over the keys, and when she had 
finished the page there wasn't even a 
comma missing. 

The young man wrote out the address of 
m coal company, the offices of which take 
up a whole floor of a downtown building. 

''The Secretary of that company," he 
said, " wants a correspondence secretary of 
your capabilities. He's a very particular 
man. I've sent him more than a dozen 
young women, but none of them have 
served. However, they were not so com- 
petent as you are, and I don't doubt that 
you'll get the place and keep it. It's a hrst- 
class billet. The salary, however, is not 
$30.00; its I25.00." 

The young woman smiled, took the slip 
of paper and went out. While the young 
man in charge of the bureau was still talk- 
ing with The Sun man, about half an hour 
later, she returned smiling, said she had got 
the place, and, thanking the employment 
man graciously, took her leave. 

"Now you've got the whole thing in a 
nut-shell, from personal observation," said 
the young man in charge to the reporter. 
"You've seen one woman out of seven 
who's up to the work she undertakes to do. 
The proportion, however, as I started to 
say, is smaller than that. About one short- 
hand writer in ten, among men as well as 
women — I am talking of the people looking 
for work — is efficient and worth having 
around. The rest, as I said, are folks who 
have only half learned the business. When 
you hear, as you often do, from inferior, un- 
employed stenographers that the shorthand 
business is overdone in this town, and that 
shorthand writers, especially those in the 
amanuensis class, are expected to work for 
little or nothing, you can just put that kind 
of talk down as pure nonsense. You'll 



often hear this class of alleged writers ot 
shortiiand say: 'Six or eight a week is 
about the limit for stenographers in New 
York nowadays. ' Don't you believe a word 
of it. I've got a list here now of employers 
who have asked me to get competent sten- 
ographers, men and women, for them. They 
offer from $15.00 to $35.00 a week. I send 
these employers just the kind of people they 
want, and I do not send them the kind ot 
stenographers who are always harping on 
the six-and-eight-a-week proposition. I 
keep a separate and distinct list of people 
who are willing to work for the inferior sal- 
aries, but I want to say, between you and 
me, that the people who work for the infer- 
ior salaries are worth just what they can get. 
An amanuensis stenographer who cannot 
command $15.00 a week at the very lowest, 
is not worth office room, in my judgment. 
There's just as much of a demand for com- 
petent stenographers as there ever was, and 
the salaries paid to efficient stenographers 
and typewriters are, if anything, a trifle 
higher than they were five years ago. That 
capable young woman whom you saw here 
a while ago, doing her work up to the han- 
dle, belongs properly to the $25.oo-a-week 
class, and she'll draw that much pay right 
along as a shorthand writer until some sen- 
sible fellow that wants a good wife comes 
along and marries her. I've got places 
within the past couple of months for fully 
two dozen clever young women stenograph- 
ers at salaries ranging from $18.00 to $25.00 
a week, and they're jewels of the purest ray 
serene to have around an office, too. Of 
course, I find employment for people who 
are willing to donate their daily services for 
salaries two-thirds less, but I don't call 
these young men and women stenographers. 
They're simply learners who think they're 
shorthand writers. The average salary paid 
to first-rate women stenographers in this 
town is as high as the average salary paid 
to first-rate men stenographers, and I should 
say the average is about $18.00 a week. 

"There's no good reason why any man 
or woman who undertakes the study of 
shorthand should be content to take a sec- 
ond or third-rate job at the business. The 
second and third raters, however, are peo- 
ple who don't possess sufficient industry to 
go to work seriously and systematically to 
master stenography. They don't study hard 
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enough. You can't learn shorthand by 
looking over a manual fifteen or twenty 
minutes a day, and going to a teacher once 
a week, any more than you can learn how to 
play on the violin in three months. Short- 
hand is not so terrifically hard to get the 
hang of, at that. Any man or woman of 
ordinary intelligence who is willing to go at 
it seriously, and studies, say, three or four 
hours a day for a period of six months, can 
become a good amanuensis stenographer 
and be fit, at the end of that time, to go into 
any business or professional man's office 
and render him good service. It is the peo- 
ple who slouch through a stenographic al- 
phabet, who begin to take dictation after 
they have been at it for about two weeks, 
and who then present themselves at busi- 
ness houses for shorthand employment, who 
naturally fall into the inferior classes. A 
business man I know came in here raging 
the other day. He had hired, on his own 
hook, a couple of days before he visited 
me, a young woman stenographer whom he 
took at her own valuation. He had a lot of 
back mail to work up, and he spent anf en- 
tire day in dictating replies to his letters to 
his new employee. When the girl tried to 
read her shorthand notes she was stalled. 
She couldn't read 'em af all, nor could the 
best stenographer on earth read them. The 
business man was out a whole day's work, 
and that's why he was fuming when he came 
to me and demanded me to send him a ste- 
nographer who knew shorthand. 

''To sum up, it's about the same old 
story with stenography as it is with every- 
thing else," concluded the young man. 
*' There's always plenty of room at the top. " 
— The Sun, 



Wat. L. Ormsby. 

THE very pleasant face shown in the 
accompanying photograph is that 
of Wat. L. Ormsby, who, if not the 
leading stenographer of the Su- 
preme Court, Second Department, N. Y., 
is certainly one of the foremost. Not only 
is he one of the best in the Judiciary De- 
partment, but, in all probability, one of the 
ablest in the Empire State to-day, barring 
none. 

Even a casual glance at the picture would 
convince the observer that Ormsby is a man 



pretty well satisfied with himself; indeed, 
there is a suggestive chuckle in the comers 
of the mouth shown in the photograph 
which unerringly indicates that the last bill 
was on a twenty-five cents a folio basis, and 
promptly paid. 

Like Tim. Bigelow, Ormsby is of Irish 
descent on the mother side, which some 
philosopher remarks is the best side of most 
men. Wat has a fashion of going at his 
work with a red hot enthusiasm, and withal, 
a detail of systematic business precision, an 
example to others and a caution to folios. 
Like several other stenographers he may 
be said to be an adherent of the George 
theory that every man should own the fee, 
and in particularly demonstrating his faith 
in this doctrine he succeeds remarkably 
well. Giving every man the worth of his 
money, he expects a like return. Straight- 
forward, exact, precise in all matters, with 
him, in a business transaction, is square and 
even justice. The kind of man with whom 
one likes to transact business ; no cunning 
desire to beat, over-reach, or "chisel;" 
leaving with him the financial details, you 
fare better than by any arrangement of your 
own. His bump of aquisitiveness small but 
pronounced ; an abrupt, positive, dogmatic 
style of man, but dealing with him you get 
your own every time to the last gasp and 
the final penny. That's Ormsby always. 
His capacity for getting out work was a 
revelation to those who had been in the ste- 
nographic profession when he was in swad- 
dling clothes, and so perfect was it that it 
has been generally followed by others to 
their advantage. 

The case of De Wolff vs Day was one ot 
the most notable litigations that Ormsby 
handled with the aid of an amanuensis, and 
the amount of work .turned out in that pro- 
tracted trial was enormous — running from 
five hundred and fifty to nearly seven hun- 
dred folios a day. For his accuracy and 
promptness in that case, he received a well- 
deserved compliment, and, better than com- 
pliments, the prompt and liberal payment 
of a more or less modest sum. 

Born in 1857 a graduate of the College 
of the City of New York, he mastered Mun- 
son's system by the aid of his father, now 
official stenographer of Jefferson Market 
Court, who, taking an unfair advantage of 
the subject of this sketch, signs himself 
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W. L. Ormsby, Jr. Besides this Ormsby 
" tbere are others" not In innoxious desue- 
tude who may be justly charged with per- 
nicious activity. 

As president of a railroad corporation 
Wat L. Ormsby would have been a twenty 
thousand dollar a year man, but having sunk 
into the fatal rut of shorthand he does the 
best he can in its narrow 



slowly so that when trying to read anautline 
distorted by rapid work, the effort of read- 
ing shall not be complicated by their omis- 
sion ; then, relying largely on accurate posi> 
tion, I try to make distinctions of outlines 
in conflicting forms whenever possible," 

Despite the great speech of Col. Scbnell- 
achreiber on its F(?)utilily (happily now out 
of print) Ormsby is a more or less firm be- 




Concerning his idea of how shorthand 
should be written, his own words cannot be 
improved upon : " My theory is that legible 
shorthand is best written by depending 
largely on manual dexterity. I try as far 
as possible to write the same word in the 
same way every time, even if not perhaps 
the best way ; I avoid vowels when writing 



WAT L. ORMSBY. 



the phonograph a 



John B. Carby. 



[Editor's Notb : Col. Schnellschreiber's 
speech is contained in Volume 6 of Tux 
Stenogkaphkr, and can be obtained by 
applying at the office. Price, 75 cts. ] 



Reportorial Qualifications. 

THE foHowini; article, clipped from 
the Chicago Chronicle, and placed 
at my dbposal by Mr. W. Philip 
Steiohaeuser, of Allentown, Pa., 
contains so much truth, presented in such a 
forceful and entertaining manner, that I 
reE>rd it a duty to readers to present it to 
them, with appropriate comment, thereby 
giving it a wider circulation among: stenog- 
raphers than it could possibly otherwise 
attain : 

" There are thousands of shorthand writ- 
ers, but of Rrst-class, gilt edged stenogra- 
phers who can go into court and report a 
trial with accuracy and a thorough under- 
Standing of the situation, the number will 
not exceed a score.' Out of these there is 
one woman who is thoroughly competent.' 
" As a musician who aspires to be called 
such should be able to read at sight and 
play any music that may be set before him, 
so the first-class stenographer should be 
and is capable of following literally the 
speech of the most rapid talker' and can 
read his notes afterward as easily as he 
could read the letters on a signboard.' In 
court work there is much that makes the 
work partake of a technical nature. The 
law terms, the peculiar phraseology of the 
courts, is something which it takes years for 
men to familiarize themselves with, and a 
great many of the lawyers are men who 
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pour out a perfect torrent of words in their 
aifuments to the court or jury." ' 

"The first thing that a stenographer must 
do when he starts in to report a case is to 
g:et the theory of both sides as to the case.* 
Often one stenographer is engaged to take 
the case for both sides, and he must famil- 
iarise himself with the case from the differ- 
ent standpoints in order to report the case 
intelligently.' It is not merely manual dex- 
terity that is required. There must be 
quickness of apprehension to a marked de- 
gree and an unwearying and keen attention 
paid to the case in all its details.' 

"In taking down what goes on there b 
considerable that should be omitted from 
the proceedings, and this is where the ste- 
iK^rapher's judgment comes into play. 
The lawyers do not wish to have the record 
lumbered up with the little side remarks 
of witnesses or interpolations of the court, 
and yet they do not want anything omitted 
OD which a possible objection could hang.' 

" A judge may make a remark which 
does not have any particular significance in 

3 To Llie truth of tbia every law reporter of expert. 

I This ia a capita] augKeitlDn. The wrller meaoa 
that the iteDognipher ahould Giid out what the caae 

panelinKthejutv. Isfor the plainliff'i attorney lo 

the jury the facH af Ihtcase. This ope ning addreu 
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a trial, and a witness is apt to follow up an 
answer by a subsequent qualification which 
may have much to do with the matter in 
hand. The wary stenographer and the 
S^ood one separates the wheat from the 
chaff, and what is relevant and important 
he sets down. What is immaterial he 
ignores.* Of course in the evidence he 
takes the questions and answers literally. 
And in the taking of the testimony he must 
always be on the alert, for here the lawyers 
may get into a dispute as to what a witness 
said in regard to some other point in the 
testimony, and it may be necessary to go 
back several pages to find out the truth of 
the matter. This the stenographer must be 
able to do without the slightest hesitation, 
remembering just about where in the testi- 
mony the matter came up and reading the 
notes without the slightest hesitation or 
inaccuracy. Perceptive faculties of a high 
order are necessary to the success of a ste- 
nographer and an active brain and excel- 
lent memory. 

"Given the intellectual foundation to 
begin with, and it is possible for a man to 
become a fairly good shorthand writer in 
five or six years.^ Constant practice is nec- 
essary to keep in trim for court work, and, 
in spite of the fact that so much legal busi- 
ness is done, the demand for experts is 
always in excess of the supply.' 

"The court stenographer's work is coupl- 
ed with not only a sense of great responsi- 
bility, but a very high degree of confidence 
is of necessity placed in him by the men 
who employ his services. The appealing 
of cases to the appellate and supreme 
courts, necessitating the working over of 
all the evidence and the arguments in the 
case, must depend, as far as the ground for 
argument and the true status of the case is 
concerned, on the stenographic reports. It 
is one of the professions where the hand 
and the brain combine to produce results, 
and the ^rst-class expert is more truly born 

than made.' 

*' It is one thing to be able to write down 

the report of a trial and quite another thing 

to dictate correctly from the stenographic 

1 This is true if the writer means by " shorthand 
writer " a law reporter. One may be a good short- 
hand writer and a poor law stenographer. 

2 True, with this modification : The public are not 
always able to distinguish an "expert" fiom a 
"plug." 

3 Absolutely true. 



notes to a typewriter. Some men a^ only 
fair at reporting a trial; but get out excellent 
transcripts of the evidence, while others are 
** chain lightning " at the trial, but uncertain 
when they get back to their offices and com- 
mence to make copy. The case-hardened 
expert will take a trial, put away the report 
for six weeks^ and then take the shorthand 
books and reel off the contents without a 
break as fast as a typewriting operative can 
drum it off on the machine.^ 

" A great deal of work is done at night by 
the shorthand men.' So much of what is 
taken down at a trial on one day is needed 
on the succeeding day that the lawyers 
generally keep up with the evidence as it is 
brought out, and this keeps the shorthand 
people on the move.'' Work in the courts 
is done at a high tension of the nerves and 
brain, and not an instant is the stenogra- 
pher's mind permitted to indulge in day 
dreams, for any form of mental "wool 
gathering " would be fatal to faithful work. 
Concentration is an indipensable requisite 
to success." 

» 

How Long? 

Philander Deming, of Albany, N. Y., a 
graduate of University of Vermont and 
Albany Law School, one-time reporter of 
New Hampshire, Vermont and New York 
Legislatures, and official stenographer New 
York Supreme Court, 4th judicial district, 
1866-82, in answering^ this question, says he 
began without an instructor, studying^ a 
modification of Taylor's system when about 
twelve or fourteen years old,' about four 
years later coming in contact with phonogra- 
phy also learning that from books. He 
further states: **I studied and practiced 
phonography from time to time, as curiosity 

4 Yes, sixteen years. 

5 Somewhat exaggerated by the writer. No prac* 
tical law reporters '^reel off the contents without a 
break." Yet there are plenty of them who can dtc> 
tate from rapidly written notes faster tban the 
copyist can run the machine — ^but with occasional 
breaks. 

6 Not as much as formerly. 

7 In the celebrated Lizzie Borden murder trial 
reported by Mr. Prank H. Burt, o< Boston, each 
day's proceedings were typewritten and delivered 
to the respective attorneys by tea time of the same 
day. A full account of this remarkable piece of re* 
porting, from the pen of Mr. Burt, was published In 
The STBNOGRAPHBa for September, 1893, pp. 191-2-3. 

1 Republished from " How Long?" (published hy 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O.), to 
show beginners how long proficient reporters have 
studied and practiced. 

2 About the year 1842. 
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and inclination prompted me to do so. 
Friends sometimes read to me when I 
desired to practice. I think it was about 
eight years, reckoning from the time I be- 
gan the study of the Taylor system, and 
four years from the time I began the study 
of phonography, before I could report a 
very slowly-delivered sermon fairly well. 
For a long time I found no use for the art 
after I had acquired it. When I began 
newspaper work my skill in shorthand was 
understood to be merely an accomplish- 
ment of no value, except in certain rare 
emergencies. But later on shorthand began 
to be more used. I was the one who intro- 
duced its general use into the courts of the 
locality (Albany) where I reside. Very 
soon I was overwhelmed with work, and 
found no relief for many years. • * * Al- 
most from the beginning I found it desirable, 
and indeed necessary, to have substantially 
all of my copying done by readers. Because 
of this and because instant legibility' was 
required in the courts, I made important 
changes in my shorthand writing.' I taught 
myself also to revise my report (in my mind) 
before writing it, so far as revision was de- 
sirable and permissible.* My writing was 
done, habitually, with reference to the con- 
venience of the transcribers." 

1 A point that should be borne constantly in mind 
by students and amanuenses intending to become 
law reporters. 

2 This has been the universal experience of law 
reporters at the commencement of their practice. 

3 The question of verbatim et literatim and " re- 
vised" reports cannot be said to be settled. Law 
slenograpners differ on the subject, as will be seen 
by retemnff to back numbers of Thb Stbnoora- 
PHBR, as follows, xit : July, 1894, p. 6, "Leave out 
all the Chaff"; August, ib94, p. 43. 'Anent Bdit- 
ing"; April, 1895, P* M3. "Literal Reporting"; 
June, 1805, p. 224, *'The Sin (?) of Omission." See 
also leaaing article in this department of this issue, 
** Reportorial Qualifications.*'^ 

Until the year i8q3, the Code of Civil Procedure of 
the State of New York provided, on the subject of 
what the stenographer should take, as follows, vis : 
** General Dut^ of Stenographer. Each stenogra- 
pher specified in this act must, under the direction 
of the jud^e presiding at or holding the term or 
sitting which he attends, take full stenographic 
notes of the testimony and of all other proceedings 
in each cause tried or heard thereat, except whea 
the judge dispenses with his servi. es in a particular 
cause or witn respect to a portion of the proceed- 
ings therein." 

In i8q3 the Legislature added the following to the 
above law, and the same is now in force, viz : 

"Such stenographer shall fully note each ruling 
or decision of the presiding jucige. and when the 
trial is by jury each and everv remark or comment 
of such judge during the trial, when requested so to 
<]o by either party, together with each and every 
exception taken to any such ruling, decision, re- 
mark or comment by or on behalf of any party to 
the action. After any such ruling, decision, remark 
or comment has been made the same shall not be 
altered or amended by the stenographer without the 
consent of the party excepting thereto, whether the 
same is made during the charge of the court to the 
jury or at any other time during the trial." • • • 



Technical Terms of Pleadings.^ 

Amanuenses in law offices will find it to 
their advantage to learn the names of differ- 
ent documents, instruments* and papers 
dictated to them, from time to time, as 
such knowledge will the better enable them 
to inquire concerning and to discuss the 
same. If a stenographer should desire to 
ask a question regarding one of these, unless 
the name of the paper were known to him, 
how could he make anyone understand the 
subject of his question ? 

I would suggest to young people in law 
offices that, when a formal document or 
paper is dictated, it would not be amiss to 
ask the dictator the name of the paper. 
Of course, some lawyers might resent such 
inquiries, believing them to be prompted by 
idle curiosity. But, it the amanuensis can im- 
press upon the dictator the fact that the 
information is sought for the purpose of a 
better comprehension of the nature of the 
stenographer's work, and with a desire to 
improve in its performance, the employer 
will be only too glad to answer fully all 
such questions. 

I give below extracts from the formal, 
technical language of complaints :^ 

And the said defendant so falsely and 
fraudulently made the said representations 
to this plaintiflF,' with intent thereby to 
cheat, hinder, delay and defraud this plain- 
tiflf, etc, etc. 

The plaintiff, for a complaint and cause 
of action against the defendant, shows to 
the court and alleges.' 

Wherefore the plaintiff demands judg- 
ment* against the defendant for the sum of 
one hundred dollars and interest thereon 
from the 20th day of January, 1898, besides 
the costs of this action. 

And the plaintiff further alleges that, on 
or about the 20th day of January, 1898, he 
sold and delivered to the defendant, etc., 
etc. 

That ever since the execution and de- 
livery^ of the said agreement the plaintiff 
has been, and still is, ready and willing to 
do and perform all and singular, etc., etc. 

That the defendant has failed to keep and 
perform the covenants and agreements there- 

X For an explanation of this term see Note 3, p. 35 
ofSTBNOORAPBBR for February, 1896 ; notes, May, 
1896, p. 138. 

3 See note 14, July Stbnooraphbr, 1896, p. 5. 

z See note 3, p. 35 Stbnookapbbr for February, 
1896 

3Seenotei,p. 35 Stenooraphbb for February, 
Z896. 

3 See note 4, p, 104, April Stbmoorapbbr, 1896 ; 
also note 3, p. ^5, February, 1896. 

4 Notes 8 and 9, p. ite, June, 1896. 
1 See note 13, p. 5, of July, 1896. 
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in' in said contract, etc., etc. 

And the plaintiff further alleges that on or 
about the aoth day of January, 1898. for a 
valuable consideration' he transferred the 
said promissory note' to the defendant, etc. 
etc. * 

The complaint in each case will, of course, 
depend upon the particular facts. The 
amanuensis will find a helpful article on 
page .^8 of The Stenographer for Febru- 
ary, 1896, entitled "Misleading Law Terms." 

« 
* * 

Notes. 

Miss Inez Vaissiere, of Johnstown, N. Y., 
is to instruct a class of young ladies in 
shorthand during the coming winter, under 
the auspices of the Young Women's Christian 
Association, at that city. Miss V. is a gradu- 
ate of the Gloversville Business College, 
and is stenographer in the office of J. P. 
Miller & Co., in the first named place. 

Mr. W. F. Fitzgerald, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., is now devoting his entire time to 
law and general reporting and his school of 
shorthand, whieh has been very successful 
in turning out competent stenographers. 

Miss Cleveland, of Johnstown, N. Y., re- 
ported the October term of the Montgomery 
County Court, at Fonda, N. Y., as a sub- 
stitute for the official stenographer, Frank 
G. Kelsey, who finds his time more tha^ 
ordinarily occupied by his canvass for the 
district- attorneyship of that county. 

The president of the N. Y. S. S. A., 
desires that every official stenographer in 
the State of New York, whether in the su- 
preme, county or minor courts, as well as 
all other stenographers, should join the 
Association. Those who wish to become 
members should communicate with the 
president, Peter P. McLoughlin, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York, or the secretary, Arthur 
B. Cook, Drexel Building, Wall Street, 
New York. 

It is expected that among the numerous 
interesting features of the forthcoming re- 
port of the last annual meeting of the N. Y. 
S. S. A., will be a complete list of all the 
official court stenographers of all the courts 
of New York State. It is li kely that a group 

a Sec note 18, p. 6, of July. 1896. 

I See note i aecond column) p. 37, February. 1806 

5?areh"^"^ ""^ ***** °°*^ ^""^ ^* ^^* ^"' c6lumT 
a See note 6, p. 61, September, 1896. 



photograpfcarttomembersof the Associa- 
tion present at tlNrifc »«eting will also be 
reproduced in this report. 

It is said that some counties in New York 
have no official stenographer, while in others 
the compensation is inadequate. 

Frank G. Kelsey, Esq., attorney and law 
stenogi-apher, of Fort Plain, N. Y., Mont- 
gomery County, N. Y., and who. for a 
number of years, has been the official re- 
porter of the county court of that county 
was, on October ist, nominated on the Re- 
publican ticket, for the office of district 
attorney of that county. The Stenogra- 
pher congratulates Mr. K., and hopes 
victory may perch upon his banner when 
the votes are counted, upon election day. 

The Law-List of the United Commercial 
Lawyers, for the last quarter of the current 
year just published by the secretary, Josiah 
Cratly Security Building, Chicago, 111., con- 
tains the following names and addresses of 
court reporters, viz : 

llr^iln^i^^v^V^"' ^*«« W""e Cannon. 

''^'M;' ^'''''^'' "• Williams, 328 Reaper 
ril!vi?r«H ' 9.u''''' i°"'« ^'•an'^. 4th Street. 

Davenport, Iowa, Miss Flora B. Haddix 

Forbes' ""'"' ^' ^' ^almh & E. L. 

""'''^Buildhij;' '''"''"» Hammond, Moffi^tt 
Duluth, Minn., Charies P. StiUman. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Johnson & Metcalf. 
Kansas City, Harnett & Barnett. 
Lincoln Neb John M. Farfield. 
Milwaukee, Ws., Henry D. Goodwin. 
Mobile. Ala., F. O. Hoffman. "^'^*"- 

^T' S^'if"^^?/*"- ^"""I A. Doty. 

""'" ^sau'^^t^eeT;' ^'""^ ^' ^^^--"' 35 Nas- 

PMi*'i*'i^t5*'v^- P- Boyles, Bee Buildine 
Philadelphia. Pa.. E. Z. Brailey & Co *^* 

PortUn'^'n*'- ^'•^^^Miller, 904 Carnegie Bldg. 

^^'^'^Tco'^m^^^^^^^^^^ 4i6?hambfr 

Richmond, Va., O. L. Brown. 

WHr^?x"r'*''J^^*'' Parksinon & Huntsinger. 
Seattle. Wash., Bowman, Bolster & Walthew 

St. Joseph, Mo., Harry Ford. 
5.*-A°"'?i.¥<>' Allen & Mooney, Riallo Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio, Miss May Krauss. * 

Topeka, Kan.. James R. Wick. 

"East"*" '^^^''* ^^'^"^y' 79 Adelaide St., 
Washington. IX C.. William Herbert Smith & 
Tiri. fr®-' 502 E. Street. N. W. 
Wheeling, W Va., L. E. Schrader. 
Wilmmgton, Del., Edmund C. Hardesty. 
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The object of publishing these names, in 
that list, is to furnish to lawyers, through- 
out the country, the names of competent 
law reporters in large cities where it may be 
necessary to take depositions. 

Mr. Peter P. McLoughlin, the president 
of the New York State Stenographers' 
Association, has been elected an honorary 
member of the chartered Stenographic Re- 
porters Association, of Ontario. Mr. Mc* 
Loughlin's name was proposed by Mr. Nel- 
son R. Butcher, one of the official reporters 
of the Canadian Parliament who attended 
the 23d annual meeting of the N. Y. S. S. A. 
Mr. Butcher writes Mr. McLoughlin: **It 
was a great pleasure that I had the privi- 
lege the other evening of naming you 
as an honorary member of our chart- 
ered Stenographic Reporters* Association 
of Ontario, and you were duly elected. I 
could not help dropping you a line person- 
ally, for I felt proud of having had the 
privilege of proposing your name as a rec- 
ognition of your position personally, and 
that of the excellent association of which 
you are the president." 

Mr. Arthur B. Cook, the new secretary- 
treasurer of the New York State Association 
is a well'known professional stenographer 
in New York city, with an experience of 
fifteen years, and will make a very efficient 
officer. 

That the N. Y. S. S. A. intend to procure 
legislation on the subject of licensing law 
stenographers, is evident from the appoint- 
ment of John E. Kelly, Troy ; Charles A. 
Morrison, New York ; A. B. Weaver, Buffa- 
lo ; Wm. P. Cherry, Brooklyn, and Theo- 
dore C. Rose, Elmira, as a committee to 
confer with a committee from the New York 
City Law Stenographers' Association, com- 
posed of Messrs. Ormsby, Vandermark, 
Haynes and Van Valkenburg. These com- 
mittees will meet and agree upon a bill 
satisfactory to all, which will be presented 
at the coming session of the New York 
Legislature. H. W. Thornk. 



George E. Hindmarsh has been appointed 
stenographer and typewriter lor the Board 
of Assessors, New York City, at a salary of 
|i,20o a year. — A^. K Evening Post. 

Miss Nano Nagle has been employed on 
the stenographer force of the Democratic 
Headquarters at Fort Worth, Texas. 



The Adventures of a Typewriter. 

The bicycle was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence during the late war. The same can- 
not be said of the typewriter. The necessity 
for rapid writing with accompanying dis- 
tinctness and absolute legibility is as greats 
if not greater, at the front as it is in an office 
at home. Wherever there are armies, there 
are typewriters now, and the wonder is that 
the machines can stand the rough usage they 
are subjected to. That they do stand it is 
evidenced by a typewriter now on exhibi- 
tion in a window on Ninth Street, below 
Chestnut. This machine, a Remington, after 
nine years of service and over 20,000 miles 
of travel through tropical countries, was ta- 
ken to Santiago by its owner, a war corres- 
pondent. Tumbled from table to desk three 
times on passage out; not hurt; sent to 
front in an army mule wagon ; was in 
trenches in front ot Santiago ; kicked about 
here and there as owner went from place to 
place ; wrote letters home for the wounded 
in the Siboney hospitals ; printed, in the ab- 
sence of a printing press, a proclamation for 
the Cuban Brigadier Castillo ; wrote over 
20,000 words a week for owner, and an un- 
limited amount for other correspondents 
who borrowed it ; came home on the Sene- 
ca; was "chucked" into the Health Offi- 
cer's boat in New York harbor by a careless 
deck hand ; fumigated, etc., and turned up, 
as its owner remarked, ''looking rather 
rusty from dampness of Cuban climate, but 
still in working order.*' — The Ledger, 

Postmaster-General Charles Emory Smith 
has modified previous rulings of the Depart- 
ment in definition of third-class mail matter. 
Under this latest ruling all impressions ob- 
tained upon paper or cardboard by means 
of printing, engraving, lithography or any 
other process easy to recognize, except the 
typewriter letter or manifold copy, are held 
to be printed matter, if not in the nature of 
an actual and personal correspondence. 

Matter prepared by the typewriter must 
be regarcled as personal correspondence 
and unmailable at the third-class rate of 
postage, but the fac-simile copies of manu- 
script or typewriting obtained by a mechan- 
ical process are assimilated to printing and 
may be regarded as third-class matter, pro- 
vided they are presented for mailing at the 
postoffice windows and in minimum number 
of twenty perfectly identical copies. If mail- 
ed elsewhere, or in less number, postage at 
first-class rate must be required. — N. K 
Press. 
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Ida E. TuRifBR, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this Department, are 
solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, No. 724 South 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



A Message to the Nervous. 

AS promised, Miss Emma G. Fowler 
will occupy the editorial space 
this month, and we congratulate 
our readers upon having another 
opportunity to obtain the benefit of her 
words of wisdom. She writes under the 
above caption as follows : 

"Calm nerves are largely a matter of 
temperament, yet something may be done 
by training ; and I have one or two sugges- 
tions in that line to offer for the considera- 
tion of the office stenographer new to her 
duties. Do not be in haste to imagine that 
your work is under criticism. If you chance, 
as you pass the superintendent's desk, to 
hear your name spoken in an undertone, do 
not take it for granted that your merits are 
under discussion ; it is quite as likely that 
those in conference are laying out your work 
for to-morrow as that they are commenting 
on that of to-day ; or it may be only a 
question of lead-pencils and paper-fasten- 
ers. And do not worry over the fancy that 
your employer is making a correction in 
your transcript because his pen is busy with 
it ; very probably, he is only adding a word 
or two to supply some detail or make his 

meaning clearer. It is safe to assume that 
if your work has any serious faults, either as 
to matter or appearance, they will be 
brought to your notice— let them find you 
out. 

"Again, it will help you to peace of mind 
if you make it a rule to put by work of less 
importance for work ot more account the 
moment the latter comes to hand. You 
will often have at your desk matters to be 
seen to at odd moments, — * knitting work,' 
as it is sometimes called, — and if a sheet of 
this sort is in the machine and nearly done, 
you will naturally incline to finish it before 
taking up the new dictation. ' Only five or 
six lines more,' you say to yourself, 'and 
if I take it out now I shall have to put it 
back again and go over the copy to find my 



place, and that is not worth while.' But it 
is 'worth while,' if only for the sake of 
keepmg your own mind at ease ; if you go 
on you will be liable to do both the copying 
and the letter in a hurried and uncomfort- 
able fashion, and to make hindering mis- 
takes m consequence. Or, you are making 
up a list and have only one or more names 
to trace, and you are reluctant to put back 
the heavy index or register on the shelf and 
bunch up the scattered sheets of the list, 
only to spread all out again a little later. 
Do so, however, and so shall you go care- 
free and unharassed to the stenographic 
work. Act always on the assumption that 
the transcript of a dictation, no matter how 
unimportant it may seem to you, may be 
wanted for inspection or signature at the 
earliest possible moment, — ^for sooner or 
later this will happen. 

"There is a principle underlying this last 
suggestion that should always be kept in 
mmd : the value of your services as office 
stenographer does not depend on the 
amount of work you do in the course of the 
day, — not even upon the time and pains you 
put into that work, — but upon the extent to 
which vou save the time of other people. 
Not only is this true in the last analysis, but 
it is true of the matter as it presents itself to 
your employer, or the representative of 
your employer who assigns your work to 
you. Make it your aim, therefore, to hold 
yourself in readiness to respond on the in- 
stant when called upon, with brain and fin- 
gers alert, even though in order to do this 
you may have to let a little something go 
from the sum total of the day's showing. 
If you are given a stack of envelopes to di- 
rect for mailing, there is, of course, satisfac- 
tion in seeing the pile grow inch by inch ; 
and if you should be called away to look up 
the address to which Walter Westaway's 
letters were sent while he was in Kentucky, 
or to find what price Daniel Dingledine 
quoted for gloria umbrellas in his letter of 
somewhere about last July, it seems almost 
a waste of time, — the information, when 
found and printed out, takes up so little 
room on the page. But in point of fact, the 
report of your search may be confined to a 
sentence and yet be of more real account in 
furthering the business of the day than the 
whole boxful of envelopes. 

" Try to look at these questions from the 
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employer's point of view ; and bear in mind 
always that, while system and method are 
good things, so also is the ability to drop a 
piece of work at a moment's notice and 
take it up agam as readily ; and, withal, 
this results in a great saving of nerve power 
and, thus, in true economy of time." 
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Can Nothing be Done?" 

Under this query the Journal of Woman's 
Work prints the following, and as it bears 
on the subject considered by us in October, 
it will doubtless be read with interest and 
profit : 

•'There are establishments in Philadel- 
phia, and most likely in other cities, which 
make their living by defrauding women who 
desire employment as secretaries, sten- 
ographers, companions, clerks, etc., by the 
medium of the newspapers. Their plan 
seems to be to put in the paper alluring ad- 
vertisements like this : * Wanted, in a physi- 
cian's office, a young woman as secretary. 
Short hours, suitable salary,' etc. Such an 
advertisement an acquaintance of ours an- 
swered a few days since. She was invited 
to call at a given address, and found several 
others assembled on the same errand ; 
one of these informed her that she paid 
down $2.00, six weeks before, and had been 
promised the position, and called several ' 
times since to secure it, without success. 
When our acquaintance's turn came', she 
was asked what advertisement she had an- 
swered ; she mentioned the physician's, 
and asked his name and address. She was 
told that this was a pr^^minent physician 
who did not wish people to come to his 
office ; that he had placed the matter in 
their hands, and if she would pay $4.00 (the 
salary offered was to be $8.00 a week), they 
would secure it for her. She told them she 
would pay no money in advance, and asked 
to have her letter returned ; this was re- 
fused, and she was ordered to *get out of 
here.' She reported the matter to the 
newspaper from which she had taken the 
•advertisement and was told that it * could 
not be helped.' Some time afterwards she 
answered an advertisement for a compan- 
ion and secretary to a lady going abroad 
and received a reply from the same place, 
but, naturally, took no notice of it." 

It seems to us that if the newspapers and 
the various colleges and teachers of the 
land would vigorously attack this evil, it 
could be stamped out at once and forever. 
We are interested to learn from our corres- 
pondents what remedial measures have 
been taken in their section in this regard. 

* 
« * 

Question Box. 

If we were of a sarcastic turn of mind, 
the absence of queries and answers during 



the past month or two would lead us to re- 
mark that our readers are so conversant 
with every nook and cranny of their profes- 
sion that such a department is superfluous. 
But we are not making any such references 
— simply possessing our soul in patience! 

Correspondence. 

Says Miss J. A. K.: "I hold that a good 
student can succeed in whatever she under- 
takes, but, if I did not thoroughly enjoy my 
stenographic work, it would be a hard road 
to travel, and I never advise anyone to at- 
tempt it merely for the money return. I 
have just been wishing that some way could 
be devised by which the incompetents might 
be weeded out of the profession. It is dis- 
heartening to both teacher and taught to 
have some members of a class drag through 
a weary course of instruction in that m 
which they can hardly hope to succeed, 
either from want of energy and adaptability, 
or because the educational foundation is in- 
sufficient. Of all people, it seems to me 
sometimes that the stenographer, to achieve 
the highest success, needs a general knowl- 
edge of the world and all it contains more 
than almost any other business person, and 
it is hard for the enthusiastic young maker 
of ' pot hooks ' to realize that graduation 
day only opens the door for his education 
in the art. There are so many things to be 
learned after the diploma is in hand, even 
by the best of our forces, and there is but 
one road to lead us up the rocky way— that 
of persistent, pain-taking effort." 

Notes from the Field. 

From the Iowa State Register: **The 
Iowa State Board of Control has given itself 
more than State honor by its rule that there 
shall be no sex distinction in the salaries 
paid at any of the Iowa institutions under 
the control of that Board. Hitherto, in 
many instances, women who performed 
their labor as well as, or better than, men 
employed in the same capacities have been 
paid one-fifth to one-half less. The elimi- 
nation of that unjust and dishonorable dis- 
crimination is one ot the reforms that will 
make Iowa's State Board of Control system 
popular in all the other States." 

** ' Kaybaygfwaytish. Gaygwachiwyz, Bog- 
Ah-Mah-Le-Shig and Winnebigoshish' look 
like the first attempts of a learner on the 
typewriter," thinks the Public Ledger. 

** Shorthand is one of the arts that have 
never been lost. It is believed that it was 
practiced in Phoenicia before the Greek ex- 
isted as a people, and possibly also at Baby- 
lon. One finds no trace of it in China or 
Japan, primarily because the first named 
country has always, and the second, until 
recently, opposed all manner of labor and 
time-saving devices." — Current Literature. 

Ida E. Turner. 
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WILLIAM C. PARSAL, 
Secretary Aurora Modern College, Aurora, 111., Editor. 

The editor of this department would be pleased to receive communications upon any 
topic relating to the teaching of shorthand and typewriting. Every wide-awake teacher has 
methods and devices of his own. Why not pass them along? I*et us have the benefit of some 
of your ideas as to the best way to teach the principles of shorthand ; tell us what you are 
dictating, how you teach the word-signs and what are your requirements for graduation. 
Perhaps you have some device which bridsres over difficulties ; let us know about it. 







fifr HAVE often noticed that many stu- 
nl dents, after having pursued the sub- 
«IL ject of shorthand for a few months, 
display a tendency to indulge in criticisms 
of various systems, and in discussions of 
subjects about which they can know very 
little. Unfortunately there arc unscrup- 
ulous persons who are willing to publish 
these youthful effusions. 

For instance, a short time ago I saw a 
letter in which a young man calmly stated 
that, after attending a certain school three 
months, he was able to write 235 words per 
minute on new matter, and he thought that 
with a little application he would be able to 
increase that speed to 300. He closed by 
declaring the worth lessness of several of 
the best-known systems of shorthand. 

Now, such twaddle as this from young- 
sters who are just in the kindergarten of 
this great subject is working harm to the 
profession, and any school which encour- 
ages it should be branded with the name it 
deserves. The best course for the young 
stenographer, or the young student, to take 
is, to work hard and say very little. They 
should not waste time that they need for 
studying in telling how fast they can write, 
or in trying to discuss subjects about which 
their opinions are worth nothing. The ad- 
vice of every reputable teacher or reporter 
to the young stenographer would be : let 
others talk about your speed, and leave the 
discussions of systems to those who were 
studying the question before you were born. 
The less you say along these lines at pres- 
ent, the less liable you are to make yourself 
appear ridiculous to the members of a 
profession among whom a good reputation 
is valuable to you. 



Shorthand as a Means of Length- 
ening Life. 

{Extract from an Address to the Students of 

Sandusky City Business College^ by IV, S. 

Rogers^ Cleveland^ Ohio. 

A MAN'S usefulness is not measured 
by the number of years he lives. 
Some men accomplish more in ten 
years than others would if they lived to be a 
thousand years old. It is not how long we 
live, but how much we accomplish, that is 
of value. 

This is an age of printer's ink. At no 
other time since God said "Let there be 
light and there was light," have so many 
books been written. In every department 
of business this useful art is brought into 
requisition. The average writer can write 
only about twenty-five words a minute, a 
number entirely inadequate for this progres- 
sive age. If this can be increased sixfold, 
we shall have solved the problem of long 
life, because six times as much work can be 
accomplished, and it only remains for us to 
drink from this spring of life and live. 

Learn shorthand. It is the best stepping- 
stone in the business world to-day: and yet^ 
strange as it seems, but few people are 
aware of what they owe to shorthand, and 
still fewer comprehend the possibilities of 
the art. Until quite recently shorthand was 
principally used for reporting court pro- 
ceedings, the proceedings of deliberative 
bodies, speeches, etc. ; but at the present 
time those employed as amanuenses, prin- 
cipally in business houses, far exceed those 
who do what is termed verbatim reporting. 
It is estimated that there are more than ten 
thousand people in New York City alone 
who earn a livelihood by the practice of 
shorthand, and the number is daily increas- 
ing. 
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With an active demand for shorthand 
writers, the shorthand profession becomes 
at once one of the most attractive as well as 
the most profitable of occupations. It is a 
God-send to young ladies who desire to be 
independent, or find it necessary to support 
themselves by their own efforts. The short- 
hand field offers better inducements to 
young ladies on account of the shorter 
hours, greater privacy, and better remuner- 
ation ; and they have been quick to per- 
ceive this, and have wisely availed them- 
selves of the opportunities offered. But 
the young men have, to a great extent, 
failed to do this, and consequently there is 
at the present time a pressing demand for 
young men as amanuenses. In fact, in no 
other field are positions so easily obtained 
as in this. If young men in the country and 
small towns understood this, there is no 
doubt that they would at once take up the 
study of shorthand. It is doubtless owing 
to the tear that after spending time and 
money to acquire it, they may not be able 
to get positions, that they do not do so. Is 
it possible that in this respect they have less 
courage than their sisters ? If so, then they 
deserve to be outstripped in the best field 
open to untiring industry and patient per- 
severance. If our young men would only 
wake up to this fact, put on the harness and 
go to work in this field, there would be 
vastly fuller pockets and more independence 
than there is at present among them. 

Young men, exert your manhood. Do 
not be dependent Do not move only when 
somebody else puts on the steam. Many 
young men get into a rut before they reach 
manhood and never get out of it. It is brave 
to die in the harness, but do not forever 
wear the old one. There are young men 
in all our cities who have worked for years 
for less salaries than a competent stenog- 
rapher can get immediately after graduat- 
ing, and which he can easily double within a 
year. Every year they remain in these pos- 
itions the more helpless they become. It is 
not pleasant to work on, year after year, 
with the sword of Damocles continually 
hanging over you, in mortal fear lest the 
thread may break. This is the position of 
hundreds of young men to-day. They are 
continually in fear that they may lose their 
positions, and do not know where to go for 
others. Competent shorthand writers can 



get positions easily, and consequently are 
independent. What is more, the profession 
is not likely to be over-crowded for the 
reason that it requires considerable effort to 
become an expert. Many a grand oppor- 
tunity has been lost through hesitation or 
lack of preparation. 



• * * 



Value of Shorthand to the Lawyer. 
By Edwin Maxey, 

Lecturer, Illinois College of Law. 

THE profession of law is pre-eminently 
one in which he who achieves suc- 
cess is required to do three days' 
work in one, when the occasion demands ; 
and the more successful he is, the more 
often will the occasion demand. I take it 
that the truth of the above will be granted 
without the calling of witnesses or the offer- 
ing of documentary evidence. Therefore, 
any device whether annotated reports, a 
well indexed digest, encyclopedia, or in 
short — anything which economizes time, 
while it does not insure success to an at- 
torney, is nevertheless an element, nay, an 
important element, which centributes in no 
mean degree to his success. 

Among the devices invented to economize 
a lawyer's time none are of more practical 
utility than a knowledge of stenography. 
I am not in possession of statistics to sub- 
mit in proof of the following statement, yet 
I have no doubt that many a lawyer owes 
his position as partner in a law firm to his 
ability to write shorthand. Nor is its utility 
confined to those who are clerks for large 
law firms or subordinate members of the 
firm. It is eminently fitted for the first rate 
attorney who conducts the case in court. 
It is not always that a clerk or stenographer 
can be on hand to supplement a lack of 
stenographic ability on the part of the legal 
light of first magnitude, hence there are 
many times when he finds shorthand not 
only convenient but indispensable to his 
highest success. For instance, when mak- 
ing notes on the cases which he wishes to 
cite it is not always practical nor desirable 
to have a retinue of stenographers at hand 
to take dictation ; and if they were, dicta- 
tion takes time, more time than would be 
required to take the notes provided he had 
a knowledge of shorthand himself. 
(Continued on Page 280.) 
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York, will be glad to send this beautiful 
specimen of art to any subscriber of Thb 
Stenographer, upon application to them 
by letter, mentioning this magazine. 
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WE have been asked whether we 
could dispose of one or two 
high-grade typewriters provid- 
ing we could get them on an even exchange 
for advertising in Thb Stknographer, 
and are informed that some concerns will 
not advertise on any other basis than a 
trade of this kind, to which we have replied 
that we do not care to entertain such propo- 
sitions, as we are not in the typewriting 
specialty business, and, if we undertook to 
sell the machines, we would have to cut 
under the rates of the regular patrons of 
our magazine. We prefer to handle our 
advertising on a cash basis, and we find 
our best friends are of the same opinion. 

The Remington Typewriter Afloat. 
This is a magnificent collection of half- 
tone cuts of the vessels of (he United Stales 
Navy wliich carry Remington Typewriters 
as a part of their outfit Messrs. Wvckoff, 
Seamens & Benedict, 317 Broadway, New 



We present a photograph and brief 
sketch of Mr. Wat. L. Ormsby, written by 
the well-known law-reporter, John S, Carey. 

If our ambitious young amanuenses will 
look at Mr. Ormsby's position to-day, they 
will realize what they may become in the 
future by the proper kind of application 
combined with the proper kind of prepara- 
tion. There has been sufficient matter 
presented in the columns of the Law Re- 
porting Department in the last few years 
by its accomplished editor, Mr. H. W. 
Thorne to assist many a one well on the 
way towards the high position occupied by 
Mr. Ormsby. 

The back volumes ot The Stenogra- 
pher should be secured, before it is loo 
late, by every one who is looking forward 
to becoming an expert in the profession. 
Probably no where else can be obtained in 
print such a valuable collection of advice 
and instruction as is contained in the Law 
Reporting Department of The Stenogra- 
PHBR, running through the last six years. 

Me. Benjamin S. Banks, principal and 
founder of the Philadelphia University of 
Shorthand, is a live man with wideawake 
progressive ideas. He is thoroughly com- 
petent lo do good work himself as well as 
to teach others how to do it. Would that 
there were more such teachers. 

" Years upon years of true thought, like 
ceaseless music shut up within, will vibrate 
along the nerves of expression until the 
lines of the Uving instrument are drawn in 
correspondence and the harmony of the 
visible form matches the unheard harmo- 
nies of the mind," — Fi-om "The Cfioir la- 
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Mr. E. R. Latta, of Guttenburg, Iowa, 

commends The Stenographer on account 

of the variety of shorthand contained in it. 

He has been working for several years in 

what he calls ''rebuilding" the Pitmanic 
system, and those who have examined his 

work have approved the results he has 

urged. 



» 



J. Logan Clevrnger, Hightstown, N. J., 
asks : *'When reporting a speech, how does 
a stenographer take a Latin or Greek sen- 
tence that might be quoted, and how can he 
read his notes afterwards ? " 

Answer : If the stenographer is familiar 
with the quotation, he can generally skele- 
tonize it in shorthand and underscore it to 
show that it is something peculiar. Possi- 
bly he might write a word or two of it in 
longhand. But it is very certain that if he is 
not familiar with the quotation, he cannot 
write it so that he can read his notes after- 
wards. A good reporter should, however, 
be able to write a word or two in longhand, 
and should be able to hunt it up in a dic- 
tionary of quotations. A speaker should 
not expect to be reported when he talks in 
a foreign language, and quotations are not 
in good taste unless they are so familiar 
that the audience thoroughly understands 
them. 



« « 



Professor Charles T. Platt has just 
issued his Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor, 
helpful to learner and teacher. The Sten- 
ographer will be glad to furnish copies 
of this book upon receipt of I1.25. 

* 

We are under obligations to Mr. James 
A. Hare, of 37 Broadway, New York City, 
for a specimen of German written in Mun- 
son, which we hope to present in our next 
issue. 

• •« 

Our English correspondent and repre- 
sentative, W. H. Jones, r74 Ash ton New 



Road, Manchester, England, is the editor 
of the Shorthand Writer, which is the offi- 
cial journal of the National Federation of 
Shorthand Writers' Associations. The Oc- 
tober number is before us, the shorthand 
notes of which have been prepared by Mr. 
Tones in his usual handsome style and, illus- 
trated by pen sketches, the magazine is 
worthy of the highest commendation. 



Teachers' Department. 

(Ck)NCLUDED.) 

To change from the preparation of a case 
to the conduct of it before the jury. Let us 
suppose, at often happens, that a skillful 
argument by the opposing attorney has pro- 
foundlv influenced the minds of the jurors. 
The argument must be answered at once or 
not at all, there is no time for transcribing 
from a stenographer's notes. Now, it is 
but asserting a truism when I say that to an- 
swer an extended argument successfully, 
the one answering should have as much as 
possible of the argument to which he is re- 
plying before his mind. 

I admit there are a few geniuses who can 
hold an argument of some hours' duration 
clearly in mind, without notes, while reply- 
ing to it ; but, not all lawyers can be gen- 
iuses of the above sort. All lawyers can 
have a working knowledge of shorthand, 
which may aid them more in one. important 
case than the cost in time, energy and cash 
required in its acquisition. 

In what I have said I lay no claim to hav- 
ing made a great and startling discovery. I 
merely emphasize facts which are apparent, 
and if verification of their truth is desired, 
it may be had by anyone who is willing to 
spend some time in a court during the trial 
of an important case, or in conversation 
with successful attorneys. If my remarks 
lead any of your readers to think the ques- 
tion for themselves, I shall be amply repaid 
for my efforts, and shall have utihzed to 
advantage the space you have so kindly ac- 
corded me. 



**The Lake Shore Limited," leaving Buf- 
falo for New York at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, is now provided with a stenographer 
and typewriter. 



'8i 
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Isaac Pitnpaip Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of THsMsTROPOLiTAit Shorthand School, 170 Fifth Aveuue, S. W. cor. Twenty-iecond Street, 

New York, and Official Instructor in Isaac Pitman's Phonography in the 

Public Day Schools of New York City. 



Wb have much pleasure in announcing 
that hereafter the Isaac Pitman system will 
be taught in the classes at the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Department of tht Y. M. C. A. ot 
Philadelphia, Pa. The course will be a six 
months one, and it is the intention to ena- 
ble pupils to fill positions as amanuensis in 
this time. The teachers engaged for the 
classes are Messrs. Wm. R. Taylor and 
James W. R. Collins, both experienced 
shorthand writers and teachers, and exceed- 
ingly well equipped to impart a thorough 
knowledge ot the art. *'The Complete 
Phonographic Instructor " is the textbook 
used, and the class-rooms, which are very 
comfortable and attractive, have new indi- 
vidual desks. Some fifty bright pupils have, 
already enrolled. The teaching of these 
classes being in such capable hands, will, no 
doubt, do much to popularize the Isaac Pit- 
man system in the City of Philadelphia. 



* 
« • 



Tbachkrs of the Isaac Pitman system 
will be pleased to know that Messrs. Pit- 
man have put on the market a special inUr' 
Uaved edition ot the *' Complete Phono- 
graphic Instructor." Teachers will find 
this work extremely useful for making notes 
and references when handling classes. 



« 
« » 



The well-known De La Salle Institute, 
of Toronto, has adopted the Isaac Pitman 
system in place of that previously taught. 
The Jacob'^ School of Shorthand, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, has also recently adopted the 
Isaac Pitman system in place of another. 



« 
« » 



The growth ot the Isaac Pitman & Sons 
business has been such as to render their 
former offices on the eighth floor of the 
Decker Building, 33 Union Square, entirely 
too small, and new and commodious quar- 
ters have been secured on the ninth floor of 
the above building. Phonographers and 
the public are invited to ** drop up." 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

53. 
Mr. H. E. Root, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir : Yours of the 27th reached this 

office too late to ship your order on that 

day. Being a half-day, | everything has to 



be gotten off with a rush ; but they went 
forward this A. M., and we trust will reach 
you in due season. 

What can you tell us | of J. M. Walters? 
He desires to handle our goods, and refers 
us to you — Yours truly, (77) 

54. 
Mr. L. T. Jambs, 

Jamestown, N. Y. 

Dear Sir : Yourfavor of the2ist to hand, 
and we have entered your order for four or- 
gans, for which please accept | our thanks. 
Before shipping, we would respectfully ask 
you to furnish us with references as to your 
commercial standing. You will understand 
this in a business spirit, as we have | never 
had any business transactions with you be- 
fore. We await an early reply.— Yours very 
truly. (76) 

55. 

Mr. Robert Wallace, 

Fall River, Mass. 

Dear Sir : Replying to your favor of the 
10th inst., will state that upon referring to 
your letter of the 5th, we find that | you pos- 
itively did order coffee, and presumed that 
you meant it. For that reason we wrote you 
as we did, but we would much prefer to set- 
tle this controversy by | returning the goods 
at once. We are perfectly satisfied to re- 
ceive them in return, as we think we can 
dispose of them to advantage. In our last 
letter we requested | you to forward your 
freight- bill so that the difference in freight 
that you claim might be settled satisf-icto- 
rily. If you will kindly do so, it will enable 
us to I arrange the matter to your satisfac- 
tion. Please send us bill of lading. — Yours 
truly. (134) 

56. 

Messrs. -Wbbb & Co., 

London, England. 

Gentlemen : Replying to your cable, we 
wired you that we would ship at once the 
improved feeders. We have prepared to fill 
your order I for 500 on the date specified, 
and understand this is to mean an addi- 
tional 100. It was our Mr. Cole's intention 
to write to you by this steamer | but he was 
called unexpectedly out of town, and was 
unable to do so. You may expect to hear 
from him by the following mail.— Yours 
truly. (87) 



Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonog^raphic Instructor, 250 pp., S1.50; a Phonoeraphic Dictionary, with the 

shorthand forms for 60,000 words, 51.50; Business Correspondence. Nos. i and a. each, ya cents. Spanish 
Phonography, loi pages, $2.00. Published b? Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
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Miscellaneous Correspondence. 
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«*« Schools and others, desiring the services of ex- 
perienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
Teachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman a Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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Benn Pitmai^ Shortlpand. 



As Taught bt Chas. T. Platt, 



Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford Business College, Hartford, Conn. 



Extracts from Emerson's Essays. 

Our moods do not believe in each other. 
To-day I am full of thoughts and can write 
what I please. I see no reason why I should 
not have the same thought, the same power 
of expression to-morrow. What I write, 
whilst I write it, seems the most natural 
thing in the world ; but yesterday I saw a 
dreary vacuity in this direction in which now 
I see so much, and a month hence I doubt 
not I shall wonder who he was that wrote 
so many continuous pages. * * Our spon- 
taneous action is always the best You can- 
not, with your best deliberation and heed, 
come so close to any question as your spon- 
taneous glance shall bring you whilst you 
rise from your bed or walk abroad in the 
morning after meditating the matter before 
sleep on the previous night. Always our 
thinking is a pious reception. Our truth of 
thought is therefore vitiated as much by too 
violent direction given by our will as by too 
great negligence. We do not determine 
what we shall think. We only open our 
senses, clear away as we can all obstruction 
from the fact, and suffer the intellect to see. 
We have little control over our thoughts. 
We are the prisoners of ideas. They catch 
us up for moments into their Heaven and so 
fully engage us that we take no thought for 
the morrow, but gaze like children without 
an effort to make them our own. By-and- 
by we fall out of that rapture, bethink us 
where we have been, what we have seen, 
and repeat as truly as we can what we have 
beheld. As far as we can recall these ec- 
stasies we carry away in the ineffaceable 
memory the result, and all men and all ages 
confirm it. It is called Truth. But the mo- 
ment we cease to report and attempt to cor- 
rect and contrive, it is not truth. * * What 
is the hardest task in the world ? To think. 
I would put myself in the attitude to look 
in the eye an abstract truth, and I cannot. 
I blench, and withdraw on this side and on 
that. I seem to know what He meant who 



said, ** No man can see God face to face and 
live.'' For example, a man explores the 
basis of civil government. Let him intend 
his mind without respite, without rest, in 
one direction. His best heed long time avails 
him nothing. Yet thoughts are flitting be- 
fore him. We all but apprehend, we dimly 
forbode the truth. We say, I will walk 
abroad and the truth will take form and 
clearness to me. We go forth, but cannot 
find it. It seems as if we needed only the 
stillness and composed attitude of the libra- 
ry, to seize the thought. But we come in, 
and are as far from it as at first. Then, in a 
moment, and unannounced, the truth ap- 
pears. A certain wondering light appears, 
and is the distinction, the principle we 
wanted. But the oracle comes because we 
had previously laid siege to the shrine. It 
seems as if the law of the intellect resem- 
bled that law of nature by which we now 
inspire, now expire, the breath ; by which 
the heart now draws in, then hurls out, the 
blood — the law of undulation. So now you 
must labor with your brains, and now you 
must forbear your activity, and see what the 
great Soul showeth. ♦ * Men cease to 
interest us when we find their limitations. 
The only sin is limitation. As soon as you 
once come up with a man's limitations it is 
all over with him. Has he talents? Has he 
enterprises ? Has he knowledge ? It boots 
not. Infinitely alluring and attractive was 
he to you yesterday— a great hope, a sea to 
swim in ; now you have found his shores, 
found it a pond, and you care not if you 
never see it again. 



« 
» * 



Just Out. 

Shorthand Text-book ; adapted to self- 
instruction or school use. By Chas. T. 
Piatt. Teaches Pitmanic shorthand as il- 
lustrated on opposite page. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of I1.25. Liberal discount to 
schools, or to the trade. Address, Chas. T. 
Piatt, No. 9 Brownell ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand as Taught by Chas. T. Piatt. 
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Gabelsberger-t^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolp Tombo, No. a Ridge Place, New York. 
President Gabelsbergrer Shorthand Sodety. 



Corresponding Style. 

Speech of President McKinley. at the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition^ Omaha^ Neb., 

Oct. 12, 

** Gentlemen of the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position, and Fellow-Citizens : It is with 
great pleasure that I meet once more the 
people of Omaha, whose wealth of welcome 
is not altogether unfamiliar to me, and 
whose warm hearts have before touched 
and moved me. For this renewed manifes- 
tation of your regard and for the cordial 
reception of to-day my heart responds with 
profound gratitude and a deep appreciation 
which I cannot conceal and which the lan- 
guage of compliment is inadequate to con- 
vey. • * ♦ 

"One of the great laws of life is progress, 
and nowhere have the principles of this law 
been so strikingly illustrated as in the 
United States. A century and a decade of 
our National life have turned doubt into 
conviction ; changed experiment into de- 
monstration ; revolutionized old methods 
and won new triumphs, which have chal- 
lenged the attention of the world. This is 
true not only of the accumulation of material 
wealth and advance in education, science, 
invention, and manufacture, but, above all, 
in the opportunities to the people for their 
own elevation which have been secured by 
wise, free Government. 



« 
* * 



Reporting Style. 

'* Hitherto, in peace and in war, with ad- 
ditions to our territory and slight changes 
in our laws, we have steadily enforced the 
spirit of the Constitution secured to us by 
the noble self-sacrifice and far-seeing sa- 
gacity of our ancestors We have avoided 
the temptations of conquest in the spirit of 
gain. With an increasing love for our in- 
-stitutions and an abiding faith in their sta- 
bility, we have made the triumphs of our 
system of Government in the progress and 
prosperity of our people an inspiration to 
the whole human race. Confronted at this 
moment by new and grave problems, we 
must recognize that their solution will af- 



fect not ourselves alone, but others of the 
family of nations. 

" In this age of frequent interchange and 
mutual dependency, we cannot shirk our 
international responsibilities if. we would ; 
they must be met with courage and wisdom* 
and we must follow duty even if desire 
opposes. No deliberation can be too ma- 
ture or self-control too constant in this 
solemn hour of our history. We must avoid 
the temptation of undue aggression and aim 
to secure only such results as will promote 
our own and the general good. 

'*It has been said by some one that the 
normal condition of nations is war. That is 
not true of the United States. We never 
enter upon war until every effort for peace 
without it has been exhausted. Ours has 
never betn a military Government. Peace, 
with whose blessings we have been so sin- 
gularly favored, is the national desire and 
thegoalof every American aspiration. ♦ * ♦ 

**The faith of a Christian Nation recog- 
nizes the hand of Almighty God in the or- 
deal through which we have passed. Di- 
vine favor seemed manifest everywhere. In 
fighting for humanitv's sake we have been 
signally blessed. We did not seek war. 
To avoid it, if this could be done in justice 
and honor to the rights of our neighbors 
and ourselves, was our constant prayer. 
The war was no more invited by us than 
were the questions which are laid at our 
door by its results. 

** Right action follows right purpose. We 
may not at all txrffts be able to divine the 
future, the way may not always seem clear, 
but if our aims are high and unselfish, 
somehow and in some way the right end 
will be reached. The genius of the Nation ; 
its freedom, its wisdom, its humanity, its 
courage, its justice, favored by Divine Prov- 
idence, will make it equal to every task and 
the master of every emergency.' 



>» 



NOTR.— The pamphlet, " The New Era of Pho- 
nography,** explains the general principles of Ga- 
belsbericer system. I shall be pleased to furnish this 
publication 'free of charge to any reader of Thb 
Stbnooraphbr who wishes to form an idea of the 
system.— Z?r. ^. Tombo. 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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PROF. CHARLES EUGENE Mc- 
KEE was a native of the presiden- 
tial State, having been born at 
Warren, Ohio, Nov. loth, 1867. 
One of a family of seven children, he was 
reared among; the sturdy people uf that lo- 
cality with all the benefits of the usually high 
class of common ^~ 
schools for which 
that State is noted. 
He took great 
delight in school 
work, and one of his 
earliest traits was a 
special aptitude for 
writing and drawing, 
having a fondness for 
representing all sorts 
of living objects, 
f ai t hfully and in 
caricature, the faces 
of his friends includ- 
ed, on paper. In 
fact, there was al- 
most nothing done 
by pen or pencil but 
what he could do. 
One of his choice 
companions was a 
good pen or pencil, 
and he knew what 
constituted a good 
one. In thisconnec- i '■ 
tion it might be re- i 
marked that often- ^" ^ '^'~~ 
time when he dis- 
carded a pen for a fresh one, it was not an 
uncommon sight to sec students scramble 
for the pen he had just been using, averring 
that they could write better with it than 
with their own, as though it retained some 
of the cunning and inspiration of the master 
hand that had previously guided it so grace- 
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fully. At an early stage he saw the benefit 
of a thorough understanding of bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand. These thoroughly mas- 
tered, his excellent penmanship, his fine 
teaching qualities, his manly bearing, alto- 
gether made him a most desirable instructor. 
His experience with the shorthand he had 

, ^ been using prior to 

iS36 had led him to 
' become quite disen- 
amored of it. He 
, thought long and 
'1 much about the sub- 
ject. It occurred to 
him that there ought 
; to be a more legible 
: style o f shorthand 
.1 produced from the 
1 range of material to 
j he had in certain 
kinds of possible 
; strokes. Right here 
1' it may be remarked 
I that only an able pen- 
man could have seen 
such a possibility and 
have griisped it in a 
{ practical way. He 
spent nearly a year 
■ on the a I p h a b e t 
I alone. He built up 
I a system on this 
, foundation with a 
J few simple and ra- 
ti o n a I modifying 
principles. 

When I say that the five vowel arrange* 
ment of his first system is a natural one, I 
do not mean to intimate that the professor 
himself considered this an ideal system. I 
simply wish to convey the idea that, for a 
system using position at all, this arrange- 
ment of the positions is the most natural of 
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any — not only easier for a student to learn, 
but far more practical in execution. It is 
but just to say, in defense of this system — 
which must be admitted was a great step 
forward toward the attainment of his great- 
er ideal — that, in addition to the other es- 
sential features of the New Rapid System of 
Shorthand, its connective-vowel feature 
made it quite a legible system ; and, as for 
the use of five positions, the writing pro- 
duced has been repeatedly found to repre- 
sent far less perpendicular space than any 
of the Pitmanic systems — in fact that about 
eighty- five per cent, of the writing is con- 
tiguous to the line of writing. This system 
has a fine following in some parts of the 
country. His second system was still an- 
other wayside monument of his constant 
reaching upward toward the ideal system ; 
and this was given out in book form because 
it presented so many good points, capable 
•of being thoroughly systematized and pre- 
sented to such as might desire this form. 
In this connection it might not be out of 
place to say that the author never once had 
•any concern for what the public might im- 
agine or say with regard to his producing 
various works on a single subject, each dif- 
fering from the other. The question upper- 
most in his mind was, '* What is the truth 
in regard to this matter.'' He sought only 
and constantly for the highest form of short- 
hand truth and possibility. The advocates 
of his last and crowning work— the New 
Standard Shorthand— can best tell, in glow- 
ing terms, how well he has succeeded. 

Prof. MeKee had hardly more than put 
the finishing touches on this his last and 
magnificent work, and had the details of 
publishing completed, than he was stricken 
with a fatal exhaustion ; and the relaxation 
from his long strain and hard, faithful work 
proved more than a match for his physical 
powers. He died at Asheville, April 7, 
1893, and his grave is one of the hallowed 
spots in the beautiful cemetary of that place. 

A shining light went out when his career 
was cut short, and the shorthand fraternity 
has lost much, and will come to know, in 
the onward march of time, how great a bene- 
factor he was. His wife lost a devoted 
and loving husband. She alone, has been 
left to feel the heart-pangs of his unending 
absence from their one-time happy fireside. 
She has a wonderfully sweet, hopeful and 



resolute disposition. She cherishes the 
hope, and will probably make it her life 
work, to uplift the shorthand profession 
through the instrumentality of her husband's 
works, and more particularly the New 
Standard System of Shorthand, and thereby 
extend the benefit he believed his work 
would prove to be to the art he loved so 
much. Since his death she has removed to 
Buffalo, N. Y., with headquarters located 
at 617 Main street. She is already begin- 
ning to realize some of her fondest hopes. 
His was altogether a labor of love, and 
he loved to think that his work would in 
time prove a blessing to many. The thou- 
sands of McKee shorthand writers through- 
out this broad land attest the fact that it 
was not " love's labor lost." Though dead, 
he yet lives and speaks. He gave his life 
as a sacrafice on the altar of human pro- 
gress—what a munificient gift ! The char- 
acter of a man is judged by his works — 
what a magnanimous character was his ! 

G. E. Temple. 

Our reference to McKee's New Rapid last 
month shiould have been spoken of as Mc- 
Kee's New Standard Shorthand. An article 
written in shorthand, with key, will be given 
in the December number of The Steno- 
grapher. — Editor. 
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Stenographer for City Engineer. 

Franz P. Schumacher has been appointed 
stenographer in the office of the city en- 
gineer of Milwaukee, Wis., at a salary ol 
J60.00 a month. 

Miss Edith Johnson has accepted a pos- 
ition as stenographer and typewriter with 
Hunt, Helm & Ferris, of Harvard, Ills. 

Miss Beatrice Chettick has opened a 
school of stenography and typewriting in 
the Weldon Building, 76 Montgomery St., 
Jersey City, N.J. 

F. P. Hoffman has accepted a position in 
the office of the State Commission of Lun- 
acy, in the capitol at Albany, N. Y. 

William G. Cazeau has been appointed 
stenographer and clerk in the postoffice at 
Rochester, New York, to act until the regu- 
lar appointment is made. 
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PR08RESSIVE GRAHAM 

Teachers and Reporters should send 
. . for a descriptiTe circular of . . 

Andrtwt' Practical Graded Sentence Book of Graham 
Standard Phonography (4th edition). Pricot In 
Cloth, $1.25 

Andrews' Graded Phonographic Copy Book, teaching 
the Alphabet, Vowels and rules for position, (5th 
edition). Price, 

^ch successive year adds to the 
. . . popularity of these . . . 

. . STANDARD GRAHAM PRACTICE BOOKS . . 
Special Introductory Discounts to Teachers. 

These books are indorsed by Supreme and Official 
Court Reporters and Teachers all over the country, 
as affording the best possible practice for Graham 
Students. 

SYLUBUS OF THE RULES OF GRAHAM SHORTHAND 

PRICE, - - 10 Cents. 

This Syllabus contains in chart form, with long- 
hand key. all the differential rules of Graham Short- 
hand. This chart simplifies to a wonderful degree, 
this most essential and puzzling portion of the study 
and should be in the hands of every teacher and 
pupil. 

ANDREWS' PHONOGRAPHIC LENGTH AND ANGLE 



INDICATOR, PRICE, 



10 Cents. 



This little instrument is a great aid to the acquire- 
ment of an exact style of Chirography, and needs 
only to be tried to be appreciated. It is of value 
alike to the practitioner, teacher and pupil. 

H. L. ANDREWS, Publisher, 
412 Woed Street, PITTSBURG, PA. 

Your Work 

on the Typewriter is THE VIS- 
IBLE PROOF of your ability. 

The Typewriter World 

at two cents per week will keep 
you up-to-date. Sample copy sent 
on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 

Address: THE TYPEWRITER WORLD, 

358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

" DICTATION " 

A Monthly Ma^aadne Devoted to 

DEMENT'S PITMANIC SHORTHAND. 

Bach iaaue contains aixteen pa^es, divided between 
engraved shorthand matter on various subjects, con - 
tributions of eminent writers and teachers, and 
editorials. 

Subscription price, 50 cents per year. 

Twenty-five cents per year to teach era ot short- 
hand. Special rates to clubs. 

See advertisement of Dement's Fitmanic Short- 
hand on another pas:e. 

J, CLIFP^ORD KENNEDY, Bditor, 
Dement College, Chicago, 171. 



Notice to Stenographers. 

A book is now on the market which will be 
of very great benefit to both students and prac- 
titioners of phonography to enable them to keep 
in mind particularly the word-signs and short 
phrases. It is arranged in three parts. 

First — A group of paragraphs in which all the 
word-signs are given alphabetically. 

Second — An interesting story containing a large 
assortment of short phases. 

Third — An address to a jury which contains 
numerous phrases and a repetition of the 
word-signs and many legal terms. 

It retails at 30 cents and will be supplied in 

any quantities by Wm. P. Charles, 308 Gates 

Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*' I have just received your Graded Dtclaiion, for 
which please accept my best thanks. It is the best 
book published to memorize word-signs, and should 
be used as an elementary dictator m every school 
where shorthand is taupfht. It is a valuable com- 
panion to students, especially self-learners. 

Yours truly, 
[Signed]. D. E. Henry, C. T. 
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Ji^ "Star" Oilers, 10c. Each. 

CUSHMAN & DENISON, 159 9tb An., 

Nf W YORK. 





GRAPHITOLEO 



DIXON'S 
GRAPHITE 



IN STICK OR FA8TC. 

lubricates a bicycle chain as no other lubricant 
can. If dealer does not keep it send 10 cents for 
sample of either. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N, J. 

A Handy, Useful Book for Evoryone 
--^ POPULAR SYNONYHS -V-- 

Neatly bound in cloth, eleg^antly stamped in ink 
and fi^old. Contains 25,000 words in orainary use. 
Accurate, cheap, handy, elegant and useful. 

Price only xo Cents 

THE STENOGRAPHER, 410 Dr^si BIdg., Phitada., Pa. 

\^0 HqDC * ^^^ copies of Volumes 5 to 

-^::^ 12 of The Stenographer left. As 

long as they last we will send them to any 
place in the U. S. or Canada for 75 Cts. each. 

THE STENOGRAPHER, 
410 Drexel Bulldingr, Philadelphia. 
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The Typewriter Girl Talks. 

She Takes the Public Into Her Confidence 
and Tells Some Tales Out of School. 

WORK hard? Well, I just guess. 
Oh, no, it is not the machine that 
makes me tired. It is the bad 
grammar/' 
The typewriter girl took an- 
other bite into her sandwich, edged an 
opponent (all neighbors you do not know at 
a lunch counter are opponents) away to 
make room for a bookkeeper friend, and 
•continued : 

'* Why, don't you know the average busi- 
ness man hasn't enough education to write 
his own letters ? I believe that, more than 
anything else, has been the great cause of 
the success and good pay of the genuine 
stenographer-typewriter girl. He needs a 
grammar and he rents a living one. 

*'Bah ! I'm not talking about such small 
€ry as your regular $6 and $7 a week girl 
(with Apologies to her superior who has been 
out of work and takes anything that comes 
along), but of your well educated, high 
school graduated, $15 a week girl (that's 
me), and she's worth every dollar of it. 
Strange, isn't, that a man should think that 
an excellent use of American Anglo-Saxon 
is beneath his notice, when he eagerly per- 
fects himself in every department of mathe- 
matics and business forms? Oh, good 
English is not necessary to the transaction 
of business, and figures are? That sounds 
just like a bookkeeper — all they know is 
about figures. Isn't money figures, isn't 
time money, isn't wasted time lost money? 
And there you are. 

'*Now, it is the duty of the regular $1$ a 
week girl to correct such dictation ; it is a 
matter tacitly understood, but never, under 



pain of death, mentioned by either typewriter 
or employer. And I wish you would see the 
time that takes ! Why, I spent half this 
morning over one letter, which, every time I 
had it corrected, only got me more hope- 
lessly mixed up in my efforts to maintain the 
sense that I knew was aimed at, and yet not 
depart too far from the dictator's — ur — in- 
volved style to awaken distrust in the breast 
of the recipient. Take it back to him? Why, 
girlee, he would only involve me more — the 
first few times. After that, I would be 
charged with being too pretty — ahem! 
otherwise incompetent — and advised to take 
'plenty of time' and look up another posi- 
tion. In the time I spent on that letter I 
could have written fifteen others of average 
length. 

'* Then, when it was done, it took exactly 
four pages folio, where it should easily have 
gone on a page and a half, if less diffuse and 
more to the point. Of course, I don't care. 
My I15 a week is sure. 

'* Now, so much for the loss of time and 
money to the business man by illiteracy. 
That is not the only cause — there are others. 
There's the cigar in the mouth. My head 
employer invariably dictates with the wrong 
end of a Perfecto between his lips, mumbling 
and choking along, as if he had the quinsy. 
I have, with burning cheeks, to ask him to 
repeat every fifth or sixth word, and to spell 
all proper names, only to find them perfectly 
familiar to me^as Smith, which his cigar 
transforms to Murph — I, of course, adding 
the necessary 'y,' till a sort of telepathic 
doubt assails me. There are two cigar 
dictators in our office. 

' ' But all these are nothing to the bashful 
young man, who has to repeat every single 
sentence he dictates two or three times, so 
that he takes longer to give your letters 
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than a green hand would require to write 
them on the machine. And he always leaves 
you with a deprecating smile, and a 'I sup- 
pose I don't open my mouth quite wide 
enough?' Oh, but he does then, and you 
get the covert sneer full in the eye, so to 
speak, and can't even say back, 'No, you 
ought to go to a dentist or a school of 
elocution.' 

''Now, that's only one office out of thou- 
sands, and I have only given you four out of 
a possible eight dictators, not one of whom 
is perfect and only one passable, and he the 
illiterate one. How much money in the 
course of a year do you suppose that firm 
loses by paying me for balancing those offi- 
cial imperfections ? I can write seventy-five 
good letters a day.' I sometimes do not get 
twenty written, going steadily, and when a 
sudden flood comes they must pay me for 
overtime. 

"This is Saturday afternoon, and I am 
going to be paid double for overwork — 
they're good hearted, if imperfect, bless 
their little hearts. Ta, ta." 

And the typewriter, with a gay little walk, 
slipped away.— r^^ New York Herald. 
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The Giftie's Gift. 

" O wad some poor the giftie gie us 
Tae aee oursels as ithera see us. " 

Drucken Robbie Burns. 

To THK Editor of Thb Stenographer. 

Sir : With some misgivings I send you 
the stenographer's second letter. A Fife 
man declares that the first letter is an insult 
to the county : " If I had that MacBustem I 
" would hang him, and you're no better 
" (this to me, D. A.) publishing these old 
*' letters. Confound you, throw them into 
" the fire." These Fifers are a dangerous 
cunnin' lot, and denunciatories from them 
are not to be lightly regarded ; but strong in 
the consciousness of Right and Truth (as the 
politicians say) I march forward to perform 
my business. In a postscript to this letter 
Mac says, " You may notice some Ameri- 
" canisms at which you will have a good 
" laugh, but do not set them down to affec- 
" tation. You must have noticed while on 
" the Continent that you fell into the peo- 
" pie's way of speaking before you knew 
" where you were. It is the same here, I 
" guess, only the tendency is stronger, I 



"guess. I wrote the letter off-hand and 
" then went over it, and underlined the 
*' Americanisms (these are printed in ital- 
" ics, D. A.) so you will see that they were 
" not put in purposely. I take very bad 
•'with the way they use the words guess, 
" calculate, and reckon. Guess is their 
" equivalent for our lihink^ but they use it 
" much oftener and on all occasions. Every- 
" body guesses. The old gentleman guesses 
" he will go to dinner ; the ^^ooWto^ guesses 
" his lesson is difficult ; the dainty Miss 
** guesses she would like a glass of ice 
" cream. Everybody guesses, guesses, 
" guesses until you b^n to guess you wish- 
" ed to goodness the Amencan Continent 
" was struck dumb for a — I guess — a year, I 
" guess. And to hear a real New Englander 
" say / calculate in the approved style is 
" enough to make you shout for a new 
" headache cure. Of course I use single 
" strokes when writing the 3 expressions." 

I remember at the time, in those days of 
yore, everybody laughed well at Mac's Yan* 
keeisms. A letter frcm America was an 
event in the forties, and some of Mac's got 
into the immortal columns of the '' Kirk^ 
caldy Courier y The editor who was a bit 
of a wag had a picture of Mac. dressed in a 
kilt with a row of stars and a stripe tunic 
about, slipping on an American spittle with 
the exclamation, " Great Scott ! keep a 
baud O' ma somebody I guess or a'Ufa'." 

Here then, Mr. Editor, come wind come 
weather, is 

LETTER No. 2. ^ 

MAC. PUZZLES A BOSTON BELLE. 

Yours truly, 
Duncan Anderson, F. R. S. E. 

No. 17 Cedar Street, New York ) 



United States of America, 



J 



25th November, 1843. 
My Dear Anderson : 

I have just returned from a fortnight's 
holiday in Boston, a tovm of considerable 
size lying north of this some hours sail by 
steamboat. This Boston is different from 
New York in many ways, and especially in 
the manners of the people. They remind 
me of the Edinburgh people, but it must be 
confessed they are not so stuckup as the 
big bugs of Auld Reekie. Still the air ot 
superiority a Boston young person of either 
sex can assume on occasions tends to make 
me feel the exact reverse of humble. This 
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Republic gives me more ' amusement every 
day the longer I live in it. This is the finest 
place on earth to study human nature. We 
used to look with contempt on the preten- 
sions of the gentry in the old country and 
regard them as just about a step removed 
from barbarians or heathen Chinese, but I 
have learned that it is only human nature. 
Would you believe it I see the very same 
feelings among the Jiegro slaves and also 
among the whiles in this free, glorious, and 
enlighteaed land of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. Standing at a hotel door one 
day I saw a nigger turning up his nose at 
another nigger. I was amazed, but recov- 
ered, and inquired what was the matter 
with the other man, '*matah'suah," said 
the man from Timbuctoo with a toss of his 
head like a duchess, " Dis yere comun nig- 
" ah he speak to me, he got too much sauce 
'' sah. He only a comun nigah. I am ob 
" one obde best families inViginysah. I 
" no comun nigah sah." My first impulse 
was to kick the fellow's shins wid all my 
powah sah, but remembering that would 
likely lead to trouble with his owner I re- 
frained. So, you see whether its an English 
• duchess or a Louisiana chattel nigger they 
all have one quality in common — they are 
not common folk ! 

But I must hurry on. I said I was in Bos- 
ton moving among the " Harrystokraseye.'' 
Did they receive a poor stenographer ? Nof 
much you bet! I let them know I could sten- 
ograph, but my passport into the end of all 
perfection was my uncle's letter of introduc. 
tion. The first regular party I Was invited 
to was at the house of a Mrs. L. K. Smith. 
Not a bad kind of a woman if she had sense 
enough to put on less airs. When the sing- 
ing began I was seated alongside Miss L. K., 
and oh ! my eye, how she talked. From art 
to tarts, from poetry to house-warming, 
there she went at it, her tongue going like a 
grist mill. If I don't put the block on you 
* my damsel, I said to myself, my name's not 
The Son of Bustem. I really felt relieved 
when Mrs. L. K. asked me to favor the 
company with a Scotch song. My manhood 
prompted me to administer a rebuke to the 
mob for ''a man's a man for a' that," but 
recollecting that they very likely did not 
know sense from nonsense I started in with 
the old song about the animals going into 
the ark. I'll give them some antiquarian 



natural history, I said. They have a version 
of the song over here called *'Dar's one 
" more Ribber for to cross," but I didn't 
let out it was the same. So I started in the 
middle of that elegant Bosting party, ac- 
companied by Miss L. K. on the piano, and 
when I came to the line, 



** The animals came in 
av8 the fie 
shiv'n?" 



Says the flech to the s 



7 by 7 
hleyfint, 



Whaye 



C( 
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A regular hum of refined approval and satis- 
faction passed round. Miss L. K. and I re- 
sumed our seats after the song. " What a 
smart song, -how delightful," said she. 
'* But there was an animal mentioned that 1 
have not heard of .before in my studies." 

'* Indeed, which one was it ? " 
Flek, or fle'ich, you called it." 
Oh, Flech." 

'' Is it a native of Scotland ? " 

'* I hardly think so seeing it was in the 
ark, but it is very common in Scotland." 

" Js that so f Flech is the Scotch word 
for it I suppose. Do you know the genus 
to which it belongs ? " 

" I cannot tell you the proper name, but 
I should say it will be classed among the 
jumpers." 

" You dofCt say ! perhaps a kind of a 
Scotch Kangaroo ? " 

'•Well," I modestly replied, ''It's the 
only thing in the Kangaroo line we have. 
Scotland is a poor country you know." 

'• The ladies of the nobility will make pets 
of it I suppose?" 

"Some of them do have, queer tastes, but 
I do not remember a case of the kind you 
mention. But it is a great favorite or at 
least companion of the Irish." 

This rather damped her, for the Irish are 
not reckoned among the aristocracy in Bos- 
ton, but she was at it again in a minute. 

" Have you any at home, Mr. MacBus- 
tem?" 

This was a Bull's Eye, clean, and as some 
people were gathering round us, and I no- 
ticed one or two Scotch faces with a curious 
grin on them I dashed off on another tack 
with the inquiry. If the Boston people had 
once been very fond of pork and beans ? A 
faint flush o'erspread her classic features. I 
saw I had hit too hard, patched up the af- 
fair as well as I could, and beat a retreat at 
the first chance. Yours truly, 

LiCHTNIN MacBuSTBM. 
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Clarence H. Brough, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

(OlherwlK knowa ii "J. Krnnelh Uadoc.") 

Stbmographer, Author, Editor, Pub- 
LisHKR AND Printer. 

Born In Bowling Green, Ky,. Mu-cb II, 1S73. 
NOT DEAD VET. 

IN WHATEVER LIGHT you may view 
him, Clarence M. Brough stands out 
prominently as a candidate for favor. 
Having won distinction in every walk 
of life whereon his feet have trod, he is now 
searching: for some new means of achieving 
glory and renown. 

After having 
wrestled with the 
Kindergarten un- 
til the syllables of 
the word had be- 
come so badly 
■dislocated that 
they could never 
again ;be properly 
connected, this 
ambitious youth, 
at the peripatetic 
age of eleven, 
<]offed his knee- 
breeches and an- 
nounced a predi- 
lection for the 
printing business. 
Mr. Brough, se- 
nior, obiected. 
Had he known 
Clarence as well 
as I do, he would 
have seen the fol- 
ly of such a 
course. Opposi- 
tion only quick- 
ened within the 
boy that indomi- 
table perseverance which will eventually 
land him in the halls of legislation, or some 
other equally well-known plai'e. He be- 
came a printer, and walked amongst his 
intimates with inky fingers and a cheerful 
heart 

Mr. Brough devoted himseU largely to 
authorship, and has made a name for him- 
self in that department of human endeavor 
which will continue to stand at the head of 
the column during the years that are to 
come. His earlier writings are now out of 
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print (though they may appear again) but 
among his later works, " The World Up- 
side Down," "The Black-White Lily," and 
"A Fcller'zThinkini," are, by thoughtful 
persons, still eagerly demanded. 

Somehow, during all this time, Mr. Brough 
has found it convenient to give attention to 
other matters. For example: he secured 
training for the occupation of a stenogra- 
pher. His graduation address was a model 
of its kind. It was entitled " The L^ht- 
ning Pen-Drivera." So highly was it es- 
teemed, that Elias Longley, of California, 
showed his ap- 
preciation b y 
sending Mr- 
Brough a fi n e 
gold pen and a 
letter of encour- 
agement and 
congratulation. 

Since that time 
Mr. Brough has 
been offered the 
position of In- 
structor in the 
Longley Institute 
at Los Angeles ; 
but his friends 
were afraid the or- 
anges would not 
agree with him, 
so they refused to 
let him go. 

Mr. Brough has 
been stenogra- 
pher for the 
Whaleyville Man- 
ufacturing Com- 
pany, at Whaley- 
V i 1 1 e, Virginia, 
(which, as every- 
one koows, is the 
exact spot where Jonah was either swal- 
lowed or disgot^ed by the whale ; a point 
upon which archaeologists disagree) and for 
Sims & Covington, lawyers, of Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. He also did some pro- 
fessional work in Jackson, Mississippi, where 
he had charge of a shorthand school. He 
is at present connected with the establish* 
ment of B. F. Avery 8e. Sons, Incorporated 
(likewise in Louisville) who deal in plows 
and other articles of a harrowing nature. 
As an humorist, Mr. Brough shines 
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brightly. Not only does he write much of 
that class of literature for the press, but, 
when occasions present themselves, he in- 
dulges in practical jokes. Once, while with 
Sims & Covington, he was accosted by a 
couple- from the rural districts, who wished 
to be joined in the bonds of matrimony. 
The marvelous solemnity of Mr. Brough's 
features evidently had deceived them into 
thinking he was a Justice. Entering into 
the spirit of the matter, Mr. Brough re- 
quested them to join hands, and pronounced 
this remarkable interrogatory ceremonial : 
**You swear that your statements in this 
case are the truth, to the best of your 
knowledge and belief? " He then sent the 
would-be man and wife to the court house. 

Having witnessed so much of matrimony 
from the view- point of a spectator, Mr. 
Brough decided to try it in a more peisonal 
way. Acting upon this impulse he was 
married on the 12th of July, 1898. to Miss 
Eva Lena Stubblefield, of Franklin, Ken- 
tucky — she being the field of his choice. 
Subsequent advices have revealed to me a 
•condition approaching extreme bliss as 
reigning in the home of Brough. I trust it 
will never turn to the kind of rain that re- 
quires an umbrella. 

The portrait which accompanies this text 
represents Mr. Brough before taking, while 
taking and after taking. You will observe 
that he took well. 

A perusal of Mr. Brough 's writings in- 
clines one to feel amazed over the versa- 
tility of his genius. His " A Feller'z Think- 
inz *' is replete with wit and humor of fine 
•quality. The spelling is on the ''Josh Bil- 
lings ** order, and adds quaintness to the 
charm of brilliancy. ** The World Upside 
Down, or, Two Mistakes,'* was not only 
composed by Mr. Brough (under his pen- 
name, '*J. Kenneth Madoc '') but he also 
set the type, printed the pages and bound 
the volume. It is a masterpiece. As a 
specimen of the printing art,* it is excellent. 
As a literary production, it is a gem. The 
morale of the story is high. Its plot hinges 
upon one of the curious possibilities of 
shorthand. A letter written in phonography 
was read while being held upside down, 
and not only furnished sense, but conveyed 
a meaning precisely opposite to that which 
Its writer had intended. The author's 
ideals are set at an altitude seldom aimed 



at in this sinful world. He has placed the 
impress of his own mentality upon the 
pages of his tale. Such thoughts, when 
publicly expressed, help to make the world 
better. Their influence (though often indi- 
rect) is effective ; and just aa»no fine chord 
can be struck, but will continue to ring me- 
lodiously in the heart of the Universe, so 
can no exalted thought be presented, but 
will lend its aid toward the uplifting of hu- 
manity, until that day when all who think 
will so direct their thoughts as to penetrate 
to Heaven. 

I believe, if a man deserves an eulogy, he 
should have it before he dies. Hence, I 
have endeavored to sing the praises of Clar- 
ence M. Brough, stenographer, author, edi- 
tor, publisher and printer ; a social favorite, 
a deep thinker, and a firm friend. May he 
live a long life of usefulness and content- 
ment; receiving that satisfaction so often 
denied to struggling men— appreciation, 
&nd, as a well-merited consequence, wear- 
ing upon his brow the crown of success ! 

Charles H. Whitr. 



Notes from Sweden. 

Mr. Eric Hagberg, writes from Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, that stenography is gradu- 
ally coming into use in the business houses 
of that country. A systenl invented by 
Lieutenant O. W. Melin, of the Swedish 
army, is taught in the business college of 
Gothenburg and at Stockholm, both of 
which schools receive some pecuniary aid 
from the Government. In some of the 
High schools, as well as in some of the 
common schools, stenography is an optional 
study. Among the systems named, we 
notice the Gabelsberger and the Arend. 
The later has a journal called The Hermes, 
published at Upsala. Melin's system is 
represented in the journal for ** Swedish 
Phonography." This later system is favor- 
ed by Mr. Hagberg. 

In Philip Holmquist's Pen and Business 
Institute, m Gothenburg, one of the best 
known schools in Sweden, stenography is 
taught in the Gabelsberger, Arend, Melin 
and Braun systems. 

Typewriting has not received much at- 
tention in the matter of systematic teaching. 
Lieutenant Melin, who resides at Gothen- 
burg, is preparing an English edition of his 
work. He hopes soon to be able to present 
it to the public. 



Technical Terms of Pleadings.^ 

BAW-OFFICE stenoRraphcrs Uking 
dictation of a pleading, whether it 
^■v be a complaint, answer or re- 
ply,' should be extremely careful to hear 
each word dictated— not guess at it—and 
not attempt to write at a continuous speed 
beyond their power to make legible short- 
hand. My experience in dictating pleadings 
and other law papers to law-oflice sten- 
o|;raphers (and in reading such as have 
been dictated by other lawyers to sten- 
ographers] has drawn my attention to the 
frequent confusion by stenographers of sim- 
ple words— for. instance, the misreading in 
transcribing the preposition "of" and 
the alternative conjunction "or." The lat- 
ter mistake, while readily understood by 
stenographers, is surprising to other per- 
sons. It is caused, no doubt, through care- 
lessness in not properly distinguishing, in 
Pitmanic shorthand, the ticks used to repre- 
sent those little words, coupled with the 
fact that the stenographer, not grasping the 
meaning of the subject-matter, cannot de- 
termine by the context which of the words, 
"of" or "or " was dictated. A good rule 
for such stenographers to follow is to reg- 
ulate (when feasible), the speed of dicta- 
tion to their ability to make legible notes, 
striving to distinctly hear each word and 
concentrating the attention upon the mean- 

(1.) The camplaint. MlUnamrlmpUa. slalulbe 

gToundi~wbichihedereDdBnlpl«*d>iD anijcrr to 
the comflaitil, wblle Ihc t/plji ipccifiea the xrouDda 
which the plBintilT put! forward in nplylo the new 

aDl.br'wayorcounter'lalmto'the'camplaint. 



ing of the matter dictated, as much as their 
familiarity therewith will permit. 

Such stenographers wilt discover that ex- 
perience brings ability to rely, more and 
more, upon the context in transcribing; 
that that eventually lessens the necessity 
for slavish attention to the mechanical act of 
writing, which permits closer regard for the 
meaning of the matter dictated ; and that 
these favorable factors, combined, will re- 
sult in increased speed and better tran- 

It is inexcusable in a law-ofHce stenog* 
rapher to remain ignorant of the meaning 
of such law terms and phrases as occur fre- 
quently in dictation. Almost every law 
office b equipped with one of the first-class 
dictionaries of the English language, all of 
which define such terms and illustrate their 
use by apt quotuions from standard au- 
thors. Beside, there are the law diction- 
aries, always accessible to the law-office 
scribe, so that a stenographer cannot shield 
himself behind the excuse that he does not 
know where to look among a multitude of 
law books for definitions of legal terms and 

Following are Extracts from the formal 
Technical Language of Answers: 

Thedelendant, answering the complaint 
of the plaintiff herein, denies each and 
every allegation therein contained, not here- 
inafter specifically admitted. 

The defendant answering the complaint 
of the plaintiff herein. 

First : Admits that part of said com- 
plaint commencing with the word "alleged" 
in folio 3 thereof and extending down 
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to and including the word "damage" in 
folio 10 thereof. 

Second : Denies that he ever executed 
and delivered, or executed or dehvered, the 
alleged agreement set forth in said com- 
plaint commencing with the words "And 
this plaintiff'' in folio 11 of said complaint, 
and extending down to and including the 
figures " 1898" in folio 15 thereof. 

Third : The defendant, for a further and 
separate answer to the complaint, herein, 
alleges that on the first day of October, 
1898, at the city of New York, this state, the 
defendant and the plaintiff nratnally ex- 
amined all claims, demands and accounts 
then existing and owned and held by each 
against the other, and a mutual agreement 
was then and there arrived at in reference 
thereto ; that at the time last mentioned it 
was found and mutually agreed that there 
was then due and owing to the plaintifi, by 
the defendant, over and above all claims 
and demands of the defendant against the 
plaintiff, the sum of one hundred dollars ; 
and that at that time this defendant paid to 
the plaintiff the sum of one hundred dollars 
in full discharge and satisfaction of said sum 
of money so found due and owing to the 
plaictifi as aforesaid, and which sum the 
plaintiff then and there received in full dis- 
charge and satisfaction of all claims and 
demands which he on the first day of Octo- 
ber, 1898, held and owned against this de- 
fendant. 

Whbforb, the defendant demands judg- 
ment against the plaintiff, that the complaint 
herein be dimissed with the costs and dis- 
bursements of this action. 

• 
« ft 

Following Extracts are from the Formal 

Technical Language of a Reply, which 

has been actually used in a 

Law- suit : 

**The above-named plaintiff, for a reply 
to the counterclaim set forth in the separate 

answer of the above-named defendant , 

commencing at the numeral * IV,' with the 
words 'The above-named defendant fur- 
ther answering the complaint,' and ending 
with the words 'entitled to recover' in 
folio 10 of said answer : 

** L Alleges that he has no information 
sufficient to form a belief as to whether or 

not the above-named defendant and 

, entered into a contract with said 



on the 7th day of September, 1897, whereby 
they agreed to convey to him the real prop- 
erty mentioned in the complaint, nor as to 
whether said contract was thereafter and on 
or about the 19th day of October, 1897, re- 
duced to writing and subscribed by the said 

defendants , and delivered to the said 

defendant , nor as to whether said con- 
tract was recorded in the office of the clerk 

of the county of , etc., as in said answer 

of said alleged. And the plaintiff de- 
nies each and every other allegation in said 
counterclaim contained. 

** IL And the plaintiff further replying to 
said counterclaim, and to said answer of 

said defendant , realleges, reiterates 

and repeats the allegation contained in the 
complaint herein commencing with the 
words ' That on or about ' in folio i of said 
complaint, and ending with the words * ex- 
cept as above stated ' in folio 7 of said com- 
plaint. 

'And the plaintiff further alleges that he 
was induced to enter into the contract or 
agreement with said defendant , men- 
tioned and referred to in the said complaint, 
and to therein agree with said defendant 
that he, the plaintiff, would find a party or 
parties, etc. , etc. 

' Wherefore the plaintiff demands judg- 
ment against the defendants herein in ac- 
cordance with the prayer of the complaint 
herein for judgment." 

Publishing LibeU Through Aman- 
uenses. 

A question of interest to stenographic 
amanuenses was recently decided by the 
Appellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court in the case of Owen versus^ 
Ogilvie Publishing Co. (reported 3a App. 
Div., 465 eiseq). The action washrought 
for an alleged libel, claimed to have been 

1. Libfl is the writtng ^rxd publication of a state- 
ment char^ng^ another with crime or moral turpi- 
tude ; while slander is such statement spoken of and 
concerning another, I. «., one is writlem, while the 
other is spoken. Familiar lesrsl phrases in this con- 
nection are : "libelous ^<rr 5«" and "slanderous per 
se :" that is, a statement which on its face, without 
proof of other circumstances, \%,of itself ^ lioelous or 
slanderous. 

2. Versus. Latin word. Meaning, " against." Its 
principal use in legal proceedings and papers is in 
the title of cases, actions and proceeaings, being 
placed between the name or names of the parties 
plaintiff and defendant to a suit. It is frequently 
abbreviated to vs. The Bnglish equivalent, "againt" 
is oftener used, and this is many times shortened 
in titles of cases to "ag'st," or "agst." 
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committed by the general manager of the 
publishing company in the dictation of a 
4etter to a lady stenographer employed by the 
•company in the private office of the general 
manager. She copied the letter, it was 
signed by the general .'manager, enclosed 
in an envelope and sent by mail to the ad- 
"dress of the plaintiff, O'lven. The letter had 
reference to a small sum of money claimed 
to be missing from the company's cash 
drawer, expressed a suspicion that it had 
been taken therefrom by Owen, during her 
■employment by the company, on the day 
before. It should be stated that one of the 
•constituent elements of libel is publication ; 
that is, making the libelous matter public ; 
doing so to one person (other than the 
one against whom the statement is aimed,) 
being as sufficient, in law, as if made to a 
million persons. The decision, therefore, 
of this case depended upon whether or not 
the dictation of the letter to the stenograph- 
er, (a co-employee, it must be borne in 
mind, of the general manager of the pub- 
lishing company) was such a publication as 
the law contemplates. The Court, in its 
opinion, say : "Ordinarily, when a letter is 
written and delivered to a third person, 
with the intent and expectation that it shall 
be read by such person, and it is actually 
read, the publication is complete. Has 
such rule application to the facts of this 
case? It may be that the dictation to the 
stenographer and her reading of the letter 
would constitute a publication of the same 
by the person dictating it, if the relation 
existing between the manager and the copy- 
ist was that of master and servant,' and the 
letter be held not to be privileged. Such, 
however, was not the relations of these per- 
sons ; they were both employed by a com- 
mon master, and were engaged in the per- 
formance of duties which their respective 
employments required. Under such cir- 
cumstances we do not think that the steno- 
grapher is to be regarded an- a third person 
in the sense that either the dictation or the 
subsequent reading can be regarded as a 
publication by the corporation. It was a 
part of the manager's duty to write letters 
for the corporation,^ and it was the duty of 

3. Master and Servant. Technical law terms 
practically synomymous with employer and em> 
ploye. 

4.' Corporation. Technical law term, meaning: the 
same as what is popularly spoken of as an "Incor- 
porated Company." In law there are two kinds of 



the stenographer to take such letter in 
shorthand, copy it out and read it for the 
purpose of correction. The manager could 
not write and publish^ a libel alone, and we 
think he could not charge the corporation 
' with the coD^equbnces of this act, where the 
corporation, in the ordinary conduct of its 
business, required the action of the mana- 
ger and the stenographer in the usual course 
of conducting its correspondence. The act 
of both was joint, for the corporation cannot 
be said to have completed the act which it 
required by the single act of the manager, 
as the act of both servants was necessary to 
make the thing complete. The writing and 
the copying were butparts of one act, 1. ^., 
the production of the letter. Under such con- 
ditions, we think that the dictation, copying 
and mailing are to be treated as only one 
act of the corporation ; and as the two ser- 
vants were required to participate in it, 
there was no publication of the letter, in the 
sense in which that term is understood, by 
delivering to and reading by a third person. 
There was in fact but one act by the corpora- 
tion, and those engaged in the performance 
of it are not to be regarded as third parties, 
but as common servants engaged in the act." 
This decision is also of interest and value 
to stenographic amanuensis employed by- 
corporations, in so far as it sheds light upon 
the legal relations existing between them 
and the corporation and their co- employees, 
under whom they render services to the 
corporation. 



Bill to License Law Stenog- 
raphers. 

A joint conference of the committees from 
the New York State and New York City 
Stenographers' Associations, recently met 
and prepared a bill to regulate the licensing of 

persons, natural and artificial ; the latter beings 
corporations created by act of the legislature and 
endowed with-such powers and burdened with such 
duties as the law-making power casts upon them. 
They are in legal parlance, said to be "creatures of 
the statute." They '* may have and possess a com> 
mon seal." 

5. Notice the phraseolo^: "write and publish," 
for the manager might write it, but could not publish 
it unless he made it public to others. Hence, he 
could not publish it alone. Many people confuse 
the word "publishers," as applied to books and 

J>riuted matter with the word '^'printer." The pub- 
isher, publishes, makes public, a book, puts it on 
the market ; the printer composes in type the au- 
thor's manuscript. An author, printer and publish- 
er may be distinct persons, with no connection with 
each other. 
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law stenographers in New York State, which 
it is proposed to introduce at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature of that State. The 
measure authorizes the appointment of a 
Board of Examiners in each judicial district, 
consisting of three expert stenographers, 
of not less than fifteen years experience. 
The crucial test of competency of appli- 
cants is ability to write from dictation 
unfamiliar testimony at 175 words per min- 
ute, for five consecutive minutes, and to 
read and transcribe the same. 

Stenographers who have continuously 
publicly practiced professional shorthand 
law reporting in New York State for 
five or more years before the passage of 
the proposed law, and official court sten- 
ographers, are entitled, upon proof thereof, 
to a license without examination. Persons 
not licensed are prohibited from practicmg 
law reporting, and transcripts of their notes 
are to be "incompetent and void as and for 
the record in any act or proceeding." A 
person falsely representing himself to be a 
licensed shorthand law reporter, is to be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction, punished accordingly.* 

An objectionable feature of the proposed 
act is that it unjustly discriminates against 
the competent country shorthand law re- 
porter, by providing that, whenever, except 
in cities of the first and second class, '* after 
due diligence," the services of a licensed 
stenographer cannot be obtained, an un- 
licensed practitioner may be employed. In 
the writer's judgment, this provision practi- 
cally robs the efficient shorthand law re- 
porter outside of the cities named of the 
benefits which would fiow to him were this 
provision eliminated. It should be struck 
out of the bill. The term " due diligence " 
is so elastic and so indefinite in law, that any 
lawyer with half a spoon of brains could 
circumvent the operation of the act in the 
country. Omitting this provision from the 
bill, and slightly changing its phraseology, 
it should, and I hope will, become a law. 

The (New York) Evening Sun says of the 

proposed bill : 

"This is only another example of the 
widespread tendency in the direction of hav- 
ing the Legislature interfere in cases where 
there is free competition at present. Of 
course, there is some argument available. 
Much harm might be done by a bad and in- 
accurate report. But surely this could be 



obviated by care in the matter of selection 
without asking for the aid of legal enact- 
ment. 

Surely the Sun is wrong, as experience 
has shown that "care in the matter of selec- 
tion " of law stenographers has not been 
exercised in the past. This has resulted in 
"bad and inaccurate" reports, and made 
necessary the proposed legislation. 

* 
« • 

Notes. 

Mr. W. £. Swanger has for sometime ac 
ceptably filled the position of stenographer 
with the De Loach Mill Co., of Atlanta, Ga. 

Fred. W. CoUoton, stenographer, of Tor- 
onto, Can., is located with Messrs. Armour 
& Mickle, solicitors of that city. 

During a recent trial in court, I heard the 
following question asked and answer made : 

Lawyer. " Did you know the deceased in 
his lifetime ? " 

Witness. ** No, sir. I knew him for three 
or four years before his death." 

The whirligig of time has brought us al- 
most to the end of another year. In a week 
or two the merry Christmas chimes will 
sound upon the frosty air. I sincerely trust 
that all the readers of The Stenographer 
have experienced a prosperous year, and 
that 1899 may hold in store for them much 
profit and abundant happiness. 

Among the Albanians who attended the 
ioint conference of the Committees of the 
State Stenographers' Association and one 
from the New York City Law Stenograph- 
ers* Association, were David N. Brice, Wm. 
M. Thomas and George Murray. After the 
committee meeting was over a dinner was 
given to the members who attended the 
conference at Moquin's by the New York 
City Stenographers. 

Mr. Walter Johnson, of Atlanta, Ga., is 
the efficient stenographer for the business 
manager of the AX\^n^A Journal, 

Mr. A. W. Pye, of Brunswick, Ga., well 
known as the general secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of Stenographers, fills 
a responsible stenographic position with the 
Mallory Line Steamship Co., of the above 
named city. 

Mr. Charles H. White, a conscientious 
stenographer of Syracuse, N. Y., will ac- 
cept my thanks for recent favors. Mr. 
White wields a versatile pen and always has 
a word of wisdom tor us, whether he utters 
it through phrase or verse. 

The following appointments of stenogra- 
phers from the New York State Civil Ser- 
vice list have been recently made : George 
R. Turner, of Albany, N. Y., clerk to Judge 
Bartlett of the Court of Appeals, at a salary 
of |i2oo per year. 
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Miss Helena Wilson » of Oswego, N. Y., 
-stenographer in the Rochester State In- 
dustrial School, at a salary of I25 per month 
and meals ; Janet Remington, ol Rochester, 
N. Y., stenographer to the Commerce Com- 
mission, New York city. 

If you send your address to the Boston 
Book Co., isH Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. , and a request for copy of Legal Bi- 
4}graphy, a paper published irregularly ior 
advertising purposes, you will find several 
interesting and very instructive articles 
therein, besides reviews of books, particular- 
ly adapted to law students and persons seek- 
ing familiarity with the language of the law. 

I was pleased to hear of the appointment 
of Moses Altman (formerly of Syracuse, 
N. Y.) to the stenographic position in the 
Attorney General's office at Albany, N. Y. 
He is a Graham writer and has studied law; 
whether he has been admitted to practice, I 
know not. Altman's career differs from the 
average. It is said that his first position 
•(with American Dairy Salt Co., of Syracuse), 
was obtained without solicitation ; but solely 
by the favorable impression made upon the 
manager of that company while listening to 
Altman*s graduation address at a shorthand 
school, that manager afterward sending this 
note to the principal of the school: '*I 
want that young man to enter my office." 
Mr. Altman cherished the ambition of be- 
coming a lawyer, and, having entered a law 
office, with the privilege of attending a law 
school a part of the time, found his stenogra- 
phy of invaluable service in taking lectures 
and for office work. 1 am told that, in his 
application for this last appointment, he 
informed the Attorney-General that he 
should offer nothing but personal merit— 
which, in this case, seems to have won over 
applicants backed by influential men. Alt- 
man is said to possess indomitable determi- 
nation, a capacity for hard work, and more 
than the average ability. 

Mr. E. A. Dickey, of Blackman*s Allen- 
town (Pa.) Business College, is reported to 
be a practical stenographer and bookkeeper. 
He has been with that institution about a 
year, during which time the attendance is 
said to have increased about forty per cent., 
thereby^ proving beyond cavil his energy 
and ability as an instructor of shorthand. 
Men of his stamp are a real benefit to any 
community. 

The International Association of Stenogra- 
pers, formerly known as the National Cor- 
respondece Association of Stenographers, 
desires all competent practitioners to be- 
come members. AH interested in the 
question of Associations should send for 
application blank and circular literature 
treating fully of the organization, to the 
following State .secretaries : H. K. Whea- 
ton, Dansville, N. Y. ; W. Lee Gardner, 
Allegheny, Pa. : J. G. Moore. Kidwell, W. 
Va. ; Dr. Jno. A. Hale, Alto Pass, III. ; H. 



L. Coats, Moscow, Idaho* Eugene Mer* 
thew, Pittsburg, Kan. ; Chas. R. Birt, Pro- 
duce Exchange, Toledo, O. ; W. Beall, 
Kansas City. Mo. To insure attention, re- 
turn postage should accompany every com- 
munication. Correspondents residing in 
States having no secretary, should address 
the executive officer, A. W. Pye, Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

The Johnstown, N. Y., Daily Republican^ 
in describing the good work being carried 
forward by the Young Women's Christian 
Association of that city, thus refers to the 
shorthand department and the teacher 
therein: ''One of the added advantages 
offered members is the spelling and short- 
hand class, and as the class progresses we 
find in Miss Vassiere one of our most faith- 
ful teachers." 

F. W. Spencer, of Waupaca, Mich., a 
court reporter of that place for the last 
twenty years, suddenly lost the use of hit 
arm, in the spring of 1896. After giving the 
member complete rest for a year and a half, 
he resumed reporting, but recently suffered 
a recurrence ot the same disability, follow- 
ing the reporting of the proceedings of a 
term of court at Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
Stenographer sympathizes with Mr. Spen- 
cer, in his affliction, and hopes that he ma^ 
quickly regain his normal physical condi- 
tion. 

Stenographer W. H. Kay Tewkesbury, 
of Rochester, N. Y., is well-known to 
readers of this magazine, by his contribu- 
tions to its columns. Months ago he de- 
monstrated his capability as a stenographer, 
by passing the civil service examination, 
and attaining the highest place on the eligi- 
ble list for police court stenographer, ot 
Rochester. For some reason the civil serv- 
ice board has not yet certified his name to 
the police board, and, of course, Mr. Tew- 
kesbury has not been appointed. He has 
several times taken the matter into the 
courts and been unsuccessful— not upon the 
merits of his case, but because of non-com- 
pliance with certain legal formalities, such as 
failure to serve notice on a majority of the 
members of the civil service board, and 
trivial defects in his motion papers. His 
last and third application was denied by the 
court a few weeks ago, and Mr. K. was 
saddled with payment of |io motion costs. 
But such trifles do not daunt Tewkesbury. 
He immediately re-commenced proceedings 
against the board to show cause why his 
name should not be certified. I admire the 
courage and perseverence shown in this 
struggle to gain the position to which a com- 

Cetitive examination has shown Mr. Tewkes- 
ury to be Justly entitled. I believe him to 
be right in his fight and hope he may win, 
against all the boards and politicians of 
Rochester. 

H. W. Thorns. 
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TEACHERS' DEPAf?T|W[EHT. 

WILLIAM C. PARSAL, 
Secretary Aurora Modern College, Aurora, 111., Editor. 

The editor of this department would be pleased to receive comniunicatioiis upon any 
topic relating to the teaching of shorthand and typewriting. Bvery wide-awake teacher has 
methods and devices of his own. Why not pass them along ? Let us have the benefit of some 
of your ideas as to the best way to teach the principles of shorthand ; tell us what you are 
dictating, how you teach the word-signs and what are your requirements for graduation. 
Perhaps you have some device which bridges over diflSculties ; let us know about it. 
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This month are presented the opinions of 
some prominent shorthand teachers on the 
subject : How to Begin Dictation. 

I trust that we may be favored with some 
opinions from others. 
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How to Begin Dictation. 

By J. Clifford Kennedy, 
Dement College, Chicago, Ills. 

THE caption of this article opens up a 
field which is indeed of importance 
to the shorthand teacher and stu- 
dent — to the teacher, for he finds 
his own success in that of the student ; to 
the student, for upon it,* very largely de- 
pends his success. The subject is too broad 
to be confined to a brief paper, such as this, 
and the writer only hopes that the tew ideas 
he attempts to present will be indulgently 
received. 

However, before turning to details, we 
will take a bird's-eye view, as it were, of the 
ground, and mention just a few of the more 
important standpoints from which we may 
approach the question in hand. 

In the first place, ** How to Begin Dicta- 
tion " is an entirely different query when 
propounded to the teacher with but a few 
students under his instruction — the private 
teacher — than when put to the preceptor of 
large classes, such as are found in our pros- 
perous commercial colleges. Both instruc- 
tors are, more or less, the victims of circum- 
stances over which they have no control. 
The teacher with but a few pupils, each at 
different stages of progress, must go from 
pillar to post, and so the resulting work 
done by his students will not be as syste- 
matic as that made possible where a large 
number are gathered into several carefully 
graded classes. 

" What next," is the question that comes 



to many teachers when a student, or class, 
has finished the prescribed work in the 
shorthand text-book ; and, too frequently, 
this question is never answered twice alike 
by the same teacher. All will agree with 
me that the text-book should not be cast 
aside and become a *' dead language '' after 
dictation is begun ; and, yet, how many are 
there who take up anything like a systematic 
review of the book after it is finished ? We 
frequently see students put into dictation 
classes, and then — although the teacher's 
intentions may be good enough — never giv- 
en a review of the matter in their books. 

If a class is turned abruptly from all text- 
book work to all dictation work — no grad- 
ual dropping of the one and increase of the 
other class of work — the result is always the 
same — enthubiasm for a day or two, then a 
gradual loss of interest in the work, and, 
within two weeks, the conclusion by the 
members of the class that they are not ready 
for dictation. This is inevitably the result ; 
it cannot be otherwise. Why not? For 
this reason : At first there is such a relief 
that the theory work is passed over, that the 
members of the class have not a particle of 
doubt about their progress, consequently 
this work of taking dictation is novel, and, 
remembering that '* a new broom sweeps 
clean," we can explain their unusual inter- 
est in the work for the first few days after 
dictation is commenced. Then the novelty 
wears off. In each sentence they run across 
many words that they have not had the out- 
lines for, and sober reflection convinces 
them that it is pretty hard work after all. 
Then, as the days pass, and they find no in- 
crease in speed, the natural conclusion is, 
that they were put into dictation before they 
were ready for it, that something is radically 
wrong with the system, or that the teacher 
is incompetent. 
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Perhaps we have all had this experience 
at the commencement of our work, and 
wondered at it ; not realizing that it was our 
fault and could be remedied, but blaming it 
to an imperfect text, or something else. 

I think that the solution of this problem is 
not as complex as it would appear at first 
thought. Let the students understand that 
they are still to rely upon their text, al- 
though the book has been finished ; let 
them have an hour's dictation from the 
teacher in preference to three hour's dicta- 
tion by a student ; let them be called upon 
each day, if only for the space of five min- 
utes, to give some of the principles or word- 
signs ; let them have a certain period each 
day for reading their speed notes ; thus the 
difficulty is largely overcome. 

Many teachers, perhaps, wonder what 
work the dictation students shall do while 
they (the teachers) are looking after the 
other classes ; they are nervous all the time, 
fearing that the dictation students have not 
enough work to keep them busy. This is 
unnecessary if the students are taught from 
the beginning of dictation that they must 
read everything they write. I think that a- 
half or three-quarters of an hour in school 
each day can very profitably be given to this 
work of first<reading — letting each student 
take his note book and go over all that he 
has had dictated to him that morning or af- 
ternoon. It is a rest from writing, and is 
worth more to them than if that time were 
spent in writing. We many times count 
upon our students reading their notes at 
home, and we tell them that they must read 
everything they write. But, do they ? Do 
we suppose that they are going to sit down 

an hour or two each evening and read over 
their notes ? We surely know that the aver- 
age student does very little work outside of 
school. Of course, there are many cases 
where much work is done at home, but it 
is not the rule. We can only count posi- 
tively upon the work they do while under 
our direct care. 

I realize that I have treated this subject 
very imperfectly and disjointly, but I think 
it is only necessary to call attention to the 
complexity of the question, and to the many, 
many things that might be said on the sub- 
ject as an excuse for its lack of comprehen- 
siveness. 



BY P. R. McLaren. 

Acme Business College, Seattle, Wash. 

THE question of proper dictation ex- 
ercises is one which engages the at- 
tention of the most progressive 
teachers, and I might say of the most pro- 
gressive students of shorthand more than 
any other except one. That other one is 
the question of how to read what has been 
dictated, and the young stenographer finds 
the latter question a good deal more inter- 
esting and much harder to solve sometimes 
than the teacher finds the former. 

One of the good .works of a shorthand 
magazine is that of forming a medium by 
means of which teachers and students of the 
art can hold an experience meeting every 
month. It will not do to confine the speak- 
ers of this experience meeting altogether to 
that class who are up at the top and find so 
much room and loneliness there. A few of 
us who have not reached the top but are 
down just a few steps below where there 
are a great many more than there is above 
us and where the company if not so good as 
to quality is far ahead on quantity — it is well 
for us to get together once in a while and 
exchange ideas in relation to our work. I 
offer this as an apology for saying anything 
at all on the subject. 

In the first place I try to begin dictation 
in what may be termed an insidious manner. 
I do not make any sudden break in the con- 
tinuity of the work, that is, I do not one 
day have a student copying word-forms 
from engraved plates, and the next day put 
him into a dictation class as a mark of ad- 
vancement. After the fundamental princi- 
ples are mastered and a few word-signs for 
the most frequently occurring words are 
memorized, I introduce a short exercise in 
sentences for the student to write and which 
is dictated to him alter he has become 
somewhat familiar with the outlines. Then 
I go a step further and introduce another 
principle of abbreviation. After this is mas- 
tered, another dictation exercise containing 
not only the woik previously taken but the 
principles explained in the lesson next pre- 
ceding, is dictated. I continue this until all 
the principles laid down in Pitmanic short- 
hand are mastered and the student by that 
time is able to take eas»y business letter?, 
slowly it is true, but with a fair degree of 
accuracy as far as the principles of the short- 
hand system is concerned. 
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Now, I have a theory in reference to word- 
signs with which a great many of tny Pit- 
manic brethren may not agree. I believe 
that the Pitman system of shorthand must 
be the best, because had it not been so its 
elaborate and top-heavy list of word-signs 
would have killed it long ago. I believe that 
a large vocabulary of brief signs is almost 
indispensable to fast writing, but I do not 
believe that the method of placing one or 
two thousand of such signs in a list in a text 
book and compelling the student to drill 
wearily through them before be ing put into 
dictation work is the best way in which to 
teach them. On the other hand I believe it 
is the worst way. What may be called the 
word method is not as good as the sentence 
method. What I mean by that is, if you can 
drill a class of students in contracted forms 
and word-signs as they appear in law forms 
or letters, that the class will learn to write 
much more quickly, with much less mental 
effort than under the old system or any 
other method with which I am familiar. To 
this I use black-board and chalk to as great 
an extent as possible. It gives the teacher 
a little more work perhaps, but the results 
are much more satisfactory, because the 
student can see that something is being ac- 
complished, can see that when these signs, 
written out as they are in the most abbre- 
viated forms are place'd in certain positions 
they mean something, and they feel that 
they are not learning them from what may 
be termed a dictionary, but from their use 
in actual work. To accomplish this and 
make it as interesting as possible, I believe 
there is nothing so good for dictation pur- 
poses as law work or business letters, or 
any other matter which has been used or is 
being made use of in the actual transaction 
of office work. For instance, if you dictate 
to a class of students a letter which you re- 
quire to have transcribed, and which you 
intend to mail in your actual correspond- 
ence, you find that nine students out of ten 
will take that letter with a great deal more 
spirit and interest, and will transcribe it a 
great deal more neatly, and with a great 
deal more interest as well, than they would 
if it were some matter read from a book, 
and which they are strongly tempted to pass 
over as being simply practice work. It is 
all very well to say that the student should 
be impressed with the necessity of doing all 



his work and making all transcriptions as 
though it were actually required to be used 
by his employer. It is well enough to say 
that this ought to be done, but it is not in 
the average human nature to do it. There- 
fore if you cannot awaken interest in a dic- 
tation class in any other way, I try to get 
some letters to answer or some short article 
to write which they know is required to be 
done for actual use, and, if my correspond- 
ence is small at that time, it is a good exer- 
cise of one's ingenuity, sometimes, to die- 
tate letters to correspondents on certaii> 
topics even if these letters never get any 
farther than your own office. 

This question of dictation is a broad one 
and one in reference to which no rule or set 
of rules can be laid down. A teacher must 
adapt himself to a great extent to the pecu- 
liarities of the particular class with which he 
is dealing, and, if he can approximate the 
qualities of the Apostle who said he was 
"all things to all men,** so much greater 
will be his success. One has to use a great 
deal of originality of thought and keep his 
eyes open to the different phases of human 
nature from day to day, else he cannot be 
very much of a success as a teacher of short- 
hand. If you attempt to put a class of short- 
hand students like meat into a sausage-mill 
and turn them all out in regular links of cer- 
tain length you will not have good meat 
nor even good sausage when you get 
through with them. 

BY C. O. BENTLEY. 

Brown's Business College, Jackson- 
ville, III. 

MY method of beginning dictation is 
as follows : Just as soon as the 
student thoroughly understands 
the principles and is familiar with the word- 
signs, he takes up a series of reading exer- 
cises as arranged in our course, practicing 
each of these exercises over and over. 
Then follows engraved business letters. 
These are also read and re-read, written 
and re-written a number of times. Then 
they come into class where they are dicta- 
ted, slowly at first, gradually increasing the 
speed as the student gets accustomed to 
writing from dictation. 

In three or four days I find that the ma- 
jority of students overcome their nervous- 
ness and are able to take this practice work 
readily and quite rapidly. 
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Shorthand at Home. 

WE RECEIVE a great many in- 
quiries from young people who 
are anxious to know how to 
master shorthand at home, without the aid 
of a teacher. 

To this question we would say that if 
you possess the necessary qualifications, 
it can be done. You should have a fairly 
good English education. You should 
have a reasonable amount of time to de- 
vote to the study and practice. You 
should be especially persevering and not 
easily discouraged. You should procure 
a good text-book— one adapted to home 
study, which explains every principle very 
thoroughly and illustrates it with sufficient 
examples. You should subscribe for The 
STENOGRAPHEK, which will do all in its 
power to aid and encourage you. 

In the early numbers of The Stenogra- 
pher, we presented a series of lessons for 
learners, but as some of the numbers are 



out of print we shall undertake to re- 
produce a series of easy lessons, which 
will cover the general principles of the art. 
We hope to get them started in the January 
number. We shall teach the Pitmanic 
system, by which we mean the system of 
shorthand so called because it was origin- 
ally presented to the world by Mr. Pitman. 
There are two great branches of this, dis- 
tinguished principally by the vowel scale 
and some variations in the manner of using 
some of tbe hooks. Personally, we write 
the old vowel-scale, which is the one used' 
by many of the leading shorthand writers, 
of the United States, and is generally known 
as the Benn Pitman, the Graham, etc. 
The new vowel scale is known as the Isaac 
Pitman, Munson, etc. Each of these maiu 
branches have different stems, carrying 
minor variations ; but, fundamentally, they 
all belong to the same parent trunk— the 
Filmanic. The alphabet is composed of 
straight and curved lines taken from the 
drcumference and diameter of a circle, 
and hence this system is called geomet- 
rical. 

There is an entirely different kind of 
system, known as the cursive or script, in 
which the style of ordinary writing is the 
basis. This is represented in The Stenog- 
rapher by the Gabelsbei^er. It has a 
targe following in Germany and many good 
writers in this country. It is not desirable, 
however, to confuse the beginner by under- 
taking to make him familiar with all these 
varieties and variations. He should decide 
which of the principal systems he will take 
up and then he should stick to it. Other- 
wise, he is in the position of a person 
undertaking to acquire a profession or a 
trade and not following it until he has 
mastered it. 

Our very accomplished friend, the editor 
of The Bookkeeper, refers to a recent con- 
sideration in The Stenographer of the 
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question as to whether ** Typewriter Girls 
Should Lunch with Their Employers,** 
and we think we cannot do better than to 
reproduce his own language upon the 
subject : 

" Another burning issue has been sprung 
upon an unsuspecting public. It is what 
might be appropriately termed a moral, 
political, commercial, ethical social ques- 
tion. It is raised by the Philadelphia Ste- 
nographer, in a leading editorial, in 
the form of this conundrum : ' Should 
typewriter girls lunch with their employers ?* 

*'*Gee: hain't that a whale?' exclaimed 
the small boy, wrestling with his first sum 
in long division, and we sympathize with 
him as we contemplate the inherent possi- 
bilities of this new question. It's loaded, 
sure as guns, and not with blank cartridges, 
cither. We openly and boldly predict that 
it is going to make all kinds of trouble and 
lots of it. We are perfectly willing to make 
oath, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, that the editorial was inspired 
through a joint effort of the green-eyed 
monster and the father of lies. It reads 
like a real pretty, innocent little inquiry 
prompted by commendable curiosity, but 
to open it up will let loose more kinds of 
evils than did the opening of Pandora's 
box. Hope itself is liable to get away, and 
that did not escape from the mythological 
charmer. 

"Discuss it? We should say not. Put 
us down as neutral, non-committal, inde- 
pendent, or something of that kind. We 
are in business for gain; not to be mobbed, 
assaulted, or raked over the coals by irate 
females, no matter whether they are type- 
writers, wives, or both. We want the girls 
to have, their lunches. We want those 
lunches to be appetizing, wholesome and 
regular. Our wish for employers is the 
same. Farther than that we will not go for 
$503 a line. If any of our subscribers think 
they would like the game, let them pitch in. 
We want none of it and want it so bad that 
we won't have it. We don't know any- 
thing about the question; we don't under- 
stand what it means, and our family physi- 
cian positively forbids us to pester with it. 
Please do not mention that we have re- 
ferred to it. 



In the January number of The Ste- 
nographer, we shall open a learner's 
department, by means of which those who 
follow it up shall acquire a thoroughly prac- 
tical knowledge of the art by its use.» 



♦ *» 



Milks Fuller, manager of The Drillety, 
at Washington, D. C, says : 

'*The two stenographers who stood 
highest at the last civil service examination 
came from our establishment. They were 
examined September 16, graded by October 
20, and were certified before November 20. 
Pretty quick work. There is a scarcity of 
really good stenographers and there is no 
difficulty of securing positions for stenogra- 
phers who can pass the cfvil service exami- 
nation, at what might be called a creditable 
mark." 



♦ •♦ 



Brother Barlow, in writing to the editor 
of The Stenographer, says: '* Some- 
time ago you decidedly recommended the 
Pitmanic system to a learner, and yet the. 
Gabelsberger-Richter appeared regularly 
among your Departments." 

The editor of The Stenographer begs 
to say to Brother Barlow and the many 
friendsof the Gabelsberger that he did not 
intend to depreciate the Gabelsberger sys- 
tem. He writes Pitmanic, himself, and 
when asked to recommend a system to 
a learner, he very naturally thought of his 
own style. Undoubtedly **there are others," 
but when we are satisfied with our own 
grocer we recommend his goods to our 
neighbors. The accomplished editor of the 
Gabelsberger Department understood the 
editor of The Stenographer, and made 
no complaints of bad treatment, which was 
certainly not intended. 



Miss Helen Gould, who has so fully de- 
monstrated her patriotism and philanthropy, 
works hard from morning until night ; she 
needs several secretaries and in various 
ways gives employment to a regiment of 
teachers, typewriters, seamstresses, nurses, 
etc. 
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Mr. J. H. Grove, A. M., Principal How- 
ard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas, 
writes : "I have been using Issac Pitman's 
Phonography for 24 years, and am more and 
more ;pleased with it the longer I use it. 
I have always regarded the ' Complete In- 
structor ' as the best text -book published.'* 

« 
« « 

Speaking of the recently published 

"Haunted Man" in shorthand, the Pen- 

man's Art Journal says : 

"This is a beautifully printed, well-illus- 
trated book, and emphasizes still further the 
wealth of literature the Isaac Pitman system 
has. These publishers are continually is- 
suing new works in shorthand. This, in 
itself, should make their system a great 
force in the shorthand world." 

* 

We find the following in a recent issue of 
the ** Ave Maria,*' published at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Ind. : 

''The most comprehensive and up-to- 
date work on typewriting that we have ever 
examined, is *The Typewriter's Manual,' 
published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York. This book shows the beginner how 
to start right. An observance on the hints 
given will insure correct fingering, and will 
save the learner an immense amount of 
time. The professional typewriter will find 
thesup:gestions on manifolding, mimograph- 
ing, literary, legal and dramatic work of 
great value. 'Brief Reporting Notes,' re- 
cently published by the same firm, is a use- 
ful pamphlet for teachers and advanced stu- 
dents." 

» » 

In view of the interest just now taken in 
Spanish, the publication ot " Pitman's Prac- 
tical Spanish Instructor " will, no doubt, be 
warmly received. Messrs. Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York, will be glad to 
send full particulars to any one interested. 

Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

28. 
Mrs. H. Cooper, 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Dear Madam : We take pleasure in ad- 
vising that we have forwarded goods as per 
bill herewith, and according to your instruc- 
tions. We have made | one or two substi- 
tutions, not having all the goods exactly as 
advertised and ordered. We hope our se- 
lection may be equally satisfactory to you. 



We shall mail you a copy | of our spring 
and summer catalogue about the beginning 
of April, in which you will see all our new 
styles, etc., from which we hope you will be 
able to I make another selection. Awaiting 
your further commands, which shall have 
our best attention, we are, yours respect- 
fully. (107) 

29. 
Mrs. George Powers, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Madam : In reply to your favor of 
recent date, we beg to say that Tuxedo, or 
any dress suits, are only made ; and that | 
we do not keep these in navy blue, as your 
order calls for. We are out at present of the 
size you require, but enclose herewith a 
sample of which I we could make you a suit 
in style in 717 at I22.00. Regarding the 
brown suits ordered, we do not know 
whether they are to | be made of plain or 
mixed material. Will you please let us know 
as soon as convenient, so that we can put 
the suits in work. — Respectfully yours. ( 1 18) 

so. 
Mrs. L. H. Somes, 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Madam : Your favor of the 15th to 
hand with thanks. We regret to inform you 
that there will be a few days' delay | in for- 
warding the wraps, as we are having same 
made to order. We have a large and varied 
stock of ready-made suits and wraps always 
on hand, but as | measurements vary, and 
not having garment in exact size desired < 
we consider it more advisable to have same 
made especially from measurements fur- 
nished us, thereby insuring a more perfect 
fit. I You may be assured, however, that we 
shall forward with the least possible delay. 
— Yours respectfully. (106) 

31. 
Mrs. M. Wright, 

Potsdam, N. Y. 

Dear Madam : Replying to your favor of 
the 2oth inst., we are out at present of ging- 
ham aprons in dark blue, in the size | you 
require. We could, however, send you 
dark brown, and it this will answer, kindly 
advise us, We are also out of cheviot shirt 
waists, but are making these, and | \yill for- 
ward with the least possible delay. You 
omitted to state the size of the cap ordered, 
and the age of the child is not sufficient to 
insure a satisfactory | fit. Will vou kindly 
advise us at your earliest convenience, and 
we will give the matter our prompt atten- 
tion. (109) 



49" Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., Ix.50; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 60,000 words, I1.50; Business Correspondence. Nos. i and 3. each. 10 cents. Spanish 
Phonography, loi pages, |3.oo. Publishad bir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. New York. 
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**« Schools and others, desiring' the services of ex- 
perienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
Teachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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Benn Pitmap Shortlpand. 

As Tauoht by Chas. T. Platt, 
Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford Busineaa College, Hartford, Conn. 



The United States Supplies the World with 

Wire Nails. 
Original Use for Alarm Clocks. 

We are furnishins^ the whole world with 
wire nails. We send them to every grand 
division of the globe, and to every civilized 
and half-civilized country — even to Ger- 
many, France, Belgium and Great Britain, 
where the iron trade is supposed by popular 
fallacy to be further advanced than in the 
United States. We send them also to Italy, 
Turkey, Holland and all the other States of 
Europe, to all of the Central and South 
American States, to Asiatic Russia, British 
Australia, French Oceanica, British and 
Portuguese Africa, to the Boers and Sou- 
danese, to Korea and to China, and, strange 
to say, our largest customer is Japan. 

Nearly one-h^lf of the entire export of wire 
nails from the United States last year went 
to the land of the mikado. This is practically 
a new industry, although Alexander Hamil- 
ton in his report to Congress as Secretary of 
the Treasury, in 1791, with commendable 
pride called attention to the fact that "the 
United States are, in a great measure, able 
to supply themselves with nails and spikes,'' 
which, at that time, were all made by hand, 
and most of them in chimney corners. Ma- 
chine-made wire nails appeared in the market 
for the first time in 1882. In 1883 they gain- 
ed popularity, and began to take the place 
of cut nails. In 1892 the manufacture reached 
a total of 471,952,400 pounds. In 1897 it 
jumped to 899,724,500 pounds, and in 1898 
the figures will show a corresponding in- 
crease. 

The export of wire nails may be said to 
have commenced in 1888, when we shipped 
i>547i09S pounds to foreign countries. The 
popularity of this new product developed so 
rapidly that, during the fiscal year of 1898, 
ten years later the exports had reached 22,- 
894,099 pounds. The price has been running 
down with equal velocity. In 1888 wire nails 



sold for 10 cents a pound ; in 1898 they sell 
for 2 cents a pound, or about the samei price 
that the manufacturers of Great Britain ask 
for steel rails. Iii Chicago, in 1890, the aver- 
age price was I2.51 a keg; in 1898 it isli.36. 

Not long ago one of the professors of 
Princeton, whose recitations were held the 
first thing in the morning, admonished the 
students in his division to correct the fault 
of tardiness, which, he claimed, was increas- 
ing in a lamentable manner, and when one 
of the students explained that they all stud- 
ied so late at night they were apt to over- 
sleep in the morning, he kindly advised 
them to secure alarm clocks, which, he said, 
were one of the most valuable and useful of 
inventions. 

The next day nearly every student in the 
class came into recitation with an alarm 
clock in his pocket, which, by patient and 
united efforts, were set so that one would go 
off promptly at every successive minute of 
the hour. The effect can be imagined. 

Shortly after the first student was called 
to recite, one of the clocks in the pocket of 
a boy, at the other end of the room, went off 
with a terrible clamor, and before it had fin- 
ished, a second in another part of the room 
made even a louder racket. There was a 
brief interval which the professor utilized to 
call up another student, but the latter was 
scarcely on his feet before the third clock 
went off. The performance was continued 
for half an hour or more, when the profes- 
sor, who had a keen sense of humor, recog- 
nized the situation and cut short the fun by 
terminating the recitation. 

The boys explained that they had followed 
his advice and secured alarm clocks which 
they were carrying around with them be- 
cause they were likely to fall asleep at most 
any time. — In the Chicago Record, 

William E. Curtis. 



Mr. L. H. Womble, of Waco, Texas, 
writes; ''Kindly advise me if the Benn 
Pitman shorthand can be adapted to the 



Spanish language ; also, what books are 
necessary to make one a Spanish shorthand 
reporter. * * 
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r/v h*'>ii' rh;*t M< }rt^f\fy i^ir-nt^r i* ;tt present 
^j»vit>;^ m M-^vr V^fW. ^vn i» vi^ir (rr^m r»ii- 
<1<>n Vf ^ kt< WMf h^4 ^A\r^A the 4h4>fthafui 

*^>iti<m 6f Or;ipyhi/^ Sh^>rth;im4, whir.h will 
rrr^Jii^mgf fn* Fr'<riC^<***»v^ <*.jf<!rr<'i«i<w. The 
nf^ rt/rw hf^irt^ f^r^tv^} by f>f. R. Tombo, 

Stmt Mf f Af Miffi#» f/i h}ifi/I T«^^r<l*y, mkI 
f ffiH4t f'Ofif^M thfit f w;f4 pifin*^^\ to tend 
^ttur f*»fiitrtf}off tti current r^pMH r^pnf.fsrn- 

(h^ n44^f tffffi i\m\ ytiu r^ntly Mlf^vM in 
yiiiir mMIMv to rfff*#»t yriitf tfUhpiU(m%, vrhen 
Vtfti AMk^H ffty fifi*ii«itfift(fi. 

^Ht, I fMir, tliKl yoitf h^tW WM f ffumded 
tfiut# Mti Itdp^, Ihrtti (rtf Mfiy Ax^/l iifKl reli' 
Niflfk iliitrt. Mut)hf><t« tfMtt#'tM}ofiJ» nr^ Mf^nt 
wlii^M hiuntt»»tl (tit (lHlif)f#> Ut N Mffd ff«rtir«fi; 
(iif mMttt»*H( w^ (lf>|trtft from th^m m our 
♦•rtii'MlrtHt»ti«i, wi» f»Mt»»r Mpon M wUf« <i«ii of 
Mht<«ttAlhty mtd ii|tf>Mf)iitiotf, whirh fiome- 
liiltt'^ UilH||ii ((tttM(if>, Ifiif fflf oft^fi^r (llMfttfif, 

It vtMt \u\\\ ImIiI tttf* (Hut yoMf hop^ were 
«^t lrtu>»W tiMlll U|fMH thu Mti» of frroperty, 
I I'twOH hiwi* UM yntt ttint (h^ ffinrkM wnn 
\\\^\\ wt«Mki>hlnH Uiif1«*r M function from 
«^^»»ruinUv»' |Mlr»»n. If, linw^v#ir, yon w«nt 
m^* h\ \iW¥^ VMM (Mrlltpr ndvU^i m« to th(* ti^nt 
m«»t^M<ilii m<***t )M»»i**it( (liftlMtltlMi 1 would 
trM^mhti»nd VHU (M ItrttriiKf* your tidnkii nt 
%MVr!^, is\\\\ \\\\\\\n\\ tni* Willi M rt^nr ^nIiIIiII of 
V\^Mt Mii^tn rtui) linhlllOM. tf you do thin, 
) y\\\\ iftli>dlv ||lvi> ynu tli^ tif>u<*nt of my 

HfpurUttit Htyl«. 

^ ^\\\ wwt^ \\\ IhntM Nvhn will "luppoit \\\^ 

j\n*'\>N^N< <^N '^^O^il*v\ ih»« |udl«lniv \\\ mw ou<- 
^•xV \>N\N»i>sl \>l^rtl»«\v| would !»»» n IrttrtI blow 
^N O^t* ^^\>^•»^^»MUV <\l d\U lUUnU Ij^rtlHv rt«d A 

^ \r ^M^^Of'ii* ^M \\\\^ mi»f<IUU W U\ d^ \aT'^ 



the principles which should {ovem 
04tr:ocic aazea. The si^sty of incfividnad 
aoerrj^, individiial property and individnai 
character— aye, the erigtcacr of civiiized 
%oyerameat itself in thia commanity — ore 
titv)! ved in the reaalt of this confiesc ' 

The rij^ht of every nan to life, liberty and 
Che porsuit o{ happiness was asserted long 
before the adopdoo of ovr Coostitntioa, bnt 
the establishment of a jodicnry ecpnpped 
with power to defend those r^ts and en- 
force them, on the complaint of the bnmblest 
member of the commnnity, is the <fistinct 
contribotiofi of American democracy to the 
fecority of democr a tic f^ovemment. With 
a servile )adiciarythe Consthntioa would 
still retain its declarations in favor of indi- 
vfdnal rights, bat there woold be oo an- 
thority capable of punishing an invaskm of 
them, tf that invasion proceeded from a 
•onrce of which the judges stood in awe* 

5>onorous phrases have never yet pro- 
tected any person against oppression. The 
French Constitution of 1793 contained more 
generous provision for individual rights than 
our Federal Constitution or the Constitution 
of any State in this Union. But that Consti- 
tution did not avert the awful reign of terror 
ifnder which violence, anarchy and riot 
drenched the streets of Paris with innocent 
blood And choked the rivers of France with 
its victims. The glittering phrases of French 
constitutionalism did not prevent its perish- 
ing in confusion and disaster, because the 
trlbunnlfl instead of defending the rigihts of 
the individual citizen from invasion, became 
the servile instruments of official ferocity. 
Our Constitution has lasted and flourished 
and Krown ever since its establishment, be- 
csuse the hands to which it was committed 
have been fAithful in defending it. A. hand 
has been raised aeainst the independence o\ 
the ludlciary, and the integnty of the temple 
of the law ; hut that hand can only threaten 
it cnnnot strike a fatal blow, except througl 
your direct Mipport. 

The histor>' of our country and of our dx\ 
prt>ves thAt thi^ assauU on oar coositutiona 
system will f^iK This whole comnmnit^ 
will prtK^Kdm to our boss: Oar rnvmicipa 
U\>vf*tnment mav h^ vours to administer 
our <^\<N"\r*x'e v'etv^rr'nen? tvmjts to 

out V<».^*At^\^ vVU'^OV \>M3rs to 'Cfll 

dv^««\Aie.~but o«' udi-ciarT is oar 01 
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Gabelsberger-I^ichter Department 

Conducted by Dr. Ruooup Tokbo, Ko. a Ridge Place, New York, 
President GabeUbetKer Shorthand Society. 



Notice. 

Writers of Graphic Shorthand, and Ameri- 
can stenographers generally, will be pleased 
to hear that Mr. Henry Richter is at present 
staying in New York, on a visit from Lon- 
don. Mr. Richter has edited the shorthand 
page in the present number, and he is also 
engaged upon bringing out an American 
edition of Graphic Shorthand, which will 
embrace the whole Corresponding Style, 
including the Progressive exercises. The 
price will be fifty cents, and subscriptions 
are now being received by Dr. R. Tombo, 
at the above address. 

*** 

Corresponding Style. 

Your letter came to hand yesterday, and 
I must confess that I was pleased to read 
your refutation of current reports concern- 
ing you, and I willingly give you credit for 
the assertion that you really believed in 
your ability to meet your obligations, when 
you asked my assistance. 

But, I fear, that your belief was grounded 
more on hope, than on any fixed and reli- 
able data. Business transactions are safest 
when founded on definite facts and figures ; 
the moment we depart from them in our 
calculations, we enter upon a wide sea of 
uncertainty and speculation, which some- 
times brings fortune, but far oftener disaster. 

If you had told me that your hopes were 
so largely built upon the sale of property, 
I could have told you that the market was 
then weakening under a reaction from 
speculative prices. If, however, you want 
me to give you further advice as to the best 
means to meet present difficulties, I would 
recommend you to balance your books at 
once, and furnish me with a clear exhibit of 
your assets and liabilities. If you do this, 
I will fi:ladly give you the benefit of my 
experience. 

» » 

Reporting Style. 

Extract from Oration of Hon, }V. Bourke 
Cockran^ delivered October 21 ^ 1898. 

I am one of those who will support the 
Democratic candidate, but who neverthe- 
less believe that a popular ratification of an 
attempt to subject the judiciary to any out- 
side control whatever would be a fatal blow 
to the prosperity of this municipality and a 
serious menance to the safety of the citizen. 
The business of this meeting is to declare 



the principles which should govern every 
patriotic citizen. The safety of individual 
liberty, individual property and individual 
character— aye, the existence of civilized 
government itself in this community — are 
involved in the result of this contest. 

The right of every man to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness was asserted long 
before the adoption of our Constitution, but 
the establishment of a judiciary equipped 
with power to defend those rights and en- 
force them, on the complaint of the humblest 
member of the community, is the distinct 
contribution of American democracy to the 
security of democratic government. With 
a servile judiciary the Constitution would 
still retain its declarations in favor of indi- 
vidual rights, but there would be no au- 
thority capable of punishing an invasion of 
them, if that invasion proceeded from a 
source of which the judges stood in awe. 

Sonorous phrases have never yet pro- 
tected any person against oppression. The 
French Constitution of 1793 contained more 
generous provision for individual rights than 
our Federal Constitution or the Constitution 
of any State in this Union. But that Consti- 
tution did not avert the awful reign of terror 
under which violence, anarchy and riot 
drenched the streets of Paris with innocent 
blood and choked the rivers of France with 
its victims. The glittering phrases of French 
constitutionalism did not prevent its perish- 
ing in confusion and disaster, because the 
tribunals instead of defending the rights of 
the individual citizen from invasion, became 
the servile instruments of official ferocity. 
Our Constitution has lasted and flourished 
and grown ever since its establishment, be- 
cause Ihe hands to which it was committed 
have been faithful in defending it. A hand 
has been raised against the independence of 
the judiciary, and the integrity of the temple 
of the law ; hut that hand can only threaten ; 
it cannot strike a fatal blow, except through 
your direct support. 

The history of our country and of our city 
proves that this assault on our consitutional 
system will fail. This whole community 
will proclaim to our boss : Our municipal 
government may be yours to administer ; 
our exeruHve department yours to control : 
our legislative council yours to influence and 
dominate, — but our judiciary is our own. 

NOTR. — The pamphlet, " The New Era of Pho- 
noe^raphy," explain* the eeneral principles of Ga- 
bclsbcrjrer aystera. I shall be pleased to furnish this 
publication free of charjre to any reader of The 
STBNOORAPHRit who wishes to form an idea of the 
gyatcm.— Z)r. R. lombo. 
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^E take pleasure in presenting a 
specimen of the writing ol Mc- 
Kee's New Standard Shorthand, 
and trust that teachers and writers of the 
system will find the articles given, from 
month to month, interesting and helpful. 

To any not familiar with the system, we 
would say, that New Standard Shorthand is 
written entirely without the use oi positions, 
the vowels being turned on the consonant 
stroke, as they occur in the word, without 
lifting the pen. The writing is easily ex- 
ecuted and exceedingly legible. 

For further information send twO'Cent 
stamp for circular, chart and trial lesson in 
our mail lesson course. Address, L. I. Mc- 
Kee, 617 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 

,•. 

Key. 

The Importance of Education. 

One of the discouraging views of society 

at the present moment is, that whilst much 

is said of education, hardly any seem to 



feel the necessity of securing to it the best 
minds in the community, and of securing 
them at any price. A juster estimate of this 
office begins to be made in our great cities, 
but generally it seems to be thought that 
any body may become a teacher. The most 
moderate ability is thought to be competent 
to the most important profession in society. 
Strange, too, as it may seem, on this point 
parents incline to be economical. They, 
who squander thousands on dress, furniture, 
amusements, think it hard to pay compara- 
tively small sums to the instructor, and 
through this ruinous economy and this 
ignorance of the dignity of a teacher's voca- 
tion, they rob their children of aid for which 
the treasures of worlds can afford no com- 
pensation. 

One great cause of the low e; 
which the teacher is • * ■ 
(To be continued). 



Publilher'l tiejartment. 



FOR SALF '" * '^""E* New England 
city, a well equipped and 
favorably known Shorthand School. For 
particulars, address, "T," care of Thb 
Stbnogkaphbr. 

STENOGRAPHERS and all interested in 
shorthand and office work should send 
IOC for a copy of the December number 
of the Stenographer's Companion, to 
Publishers, Stenographer's Companion, 
3165 St. Catherine Street, Montreal, 



"Practice Makes Perfect." 
The Ellis Publishing Co., of Battle 
Creek, Jtlich., have appointed the Densmore 
Typewriter Co., of 316 Broadway, N.Y., the 
selling agents of " The Acme Instructor for 
The Densmore Typewriter ; adapted to all 
makes of typewriters with the Universal 
Keyboard." 

The chapters on finger movements, ar- 
ranged for the use of four fingers, were pre- 
pared by the expert stenographer of the 
Densmore Co. The general hints are full of 
valuable instruction, while the examples for 
practice are well calculated to qualify the 
student for a great variety of general work 
Price, 60 cents for cloth binding and 3ocents 
for paper cover. 
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^bVERTISenENT/ 




PROaRESSlYE SRAHAM 

Teschen and Reporten ah<mld lead 
. . for a dcacriptWe circnUr of . . 

Aadrtwt' Practical Gradad Santmca Book of Graham 
Standard Phonofraphy (4th edition). Price, In 
aoth, $1.25 

Aadrtwt' Graded Phonographic Copy Book, teaching 
the Alphabet, Vowels aiid rules for position, (5th 
edition). Price, 15 

Bach eucceeslve year adds to the 
. . . popularity of these . . . 

. . STANDARD GRAHAM PRACTICE BOOKS . . 
Special Introductory Diacounta to Teachers. 

These books are indorsed by Supreme and OflScial 
Conrt Reporters and Teachers all over the country, 
as affording the best possible practice for Graham 
Students. 

SYLLABUS OF THE RULES OF GRAHAM SHORTHAND 



PRICE, 



10 Cents. 



This Syllabus contains in chart form, with long- 
hand key, all the differential rules of Graham Short- 
hand. This chart simplifies to a wonderful deme, 
this most essential and puzzling portion of the study 
and should be in the bands of erery teacher and 
pupil. 

ANDREWS' PHONOGRAPHIC LENGTH AND ANGLE 



INDICATOR, PRICE, 



10 Cents. 



This little instrument is ajrreat aid to the acquire- 
ment of an exact style of Cniros^raphy, and needs 
only to be tried to be appreciated. It is of value 
alike to the practitioner, teacher and pupil. 

H. L. ANDREWS, Publisher, 
412 Wo«d Street, mTSBURO, PA. 

THE LEAD PENCIL for Shorthand Writers 

Is 

niYHU'C AMBRICAN GSAPHITM 
UlAUn O STENOGRAPHBR 

"SM" or "M" Grade. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention Th£ Stenographer and send loc 
in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., for samples of each. 

A Handy, Useful Book for Everyone 
-"^^ POPULAR SYNONYMS -«r*- 

Neatly bound in cloth, elegantly stamped in ink 
and ffold. Contains 25,000 words in orainary use. 
Accurate, cheap, handy, elegant and useful. 

Price only 10 Cents 

THE STENOGRAPHER, 410 Drexel BIdg., Phiiada., Pa. 
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DICTATION " 



A Monthly Massslne Devoted to 

DEMENTS PITMANIC SHORTHAND. 

Bach issue contains sixteen pages, divided between 
engraved shortband matter on various subiects, con- 
tributions of eminent writers and teachers, and 
editorials. 

Subscription price, 50 cents per year. 

Twenty-five cents per year to teachers ot short- 
hand. Special rates to clubs. 

See advertisement of Dement's Pitmanic Short- 
hand on another page. 

J. CLIFFORD KBNNBDY, Editor, 
Dement College, Chicago, 111, 



Notice to Stenographers. 

A book is now on the market which will be 
of very great benefit to both students and prac- 
titioners of phonogra;>hy to enable them to keep 
in mind particularly the word-signs and short 
phrases. It is arranged in three parts. 

First—A group of paragraphs in which all the 
word-signs are given alphabetically. 

Second — An interesting story containing a large 
assortment of short pnases. 

Third — An address to a jury which contains 
numerous phrases and a repetition of the 
word -signs and many legal terms. 

It retails at 30 cents and will be supplied in 

any quantities by Wm. P. Charles, 308 Gates 

Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

" I have just received your Graded Dicta/ion, for 
which please accept my best thanks. It is the best 
book published to memorize word-sisns, and should 
be used as an elementary dictator in everv school 
where shorthsnd is taught. It is a valuable com- 
panion to students, especially self-learners. 

Yours truly, 
[Signed]. D. B- HnicaT, C. T. 



THE BEST 




NOT LE4K 

^^^ "Star" OUwt, tOc. Etch. 
>- CUSHIAR & ODIISOII, 159 90) Ml., 



NEWVOSK. 



PITMANIC 

SHORTHAND I NSTRUGIOR 

By CHAS. T. PLATT 
Reflects 15 Year's Experience In Teaching 

By affording Maximum of aid to Learner, 
Reduces the Teachers' Burdens to a Min- 
imum. 

Virtually a Self-instructor 

Teachers handling large classes will appre- 
ciate this point 

Mailed to any Address, 

* $1.25 * 

Iviberal Discount to Schools and Teachers. Write for 

particulars. 



CHAS T. PLATT 

Care of Hartford Business College 

HARTFORD, CONN. 



In comapoiuiinff widi adrcttiaeis please mentiaa 
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